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Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at last art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


OLIVER WENDELL Homes. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir has been a privilege and a most satisfying experi- 
ence to examine the manuscript of Junior High School 
Life. In this work the authors have made a real con- 
tribution to the literature on the junior high school. In 
fact, it is a unique contribution. There has not yet 
come to my attention any other book which discusses 
so fully and so authoritatively the junior high school 
in action as does this. 

I have been watching for a number of years, with 
great interest, the development of the excellent junior 
high school over which Mrs. Tindal presides; and I 
know that the material for this volume is drawn from 
actual experience, and successful experience, within 
that school. Nothing has been advocated that has not 
already been tried out with success. 

I commend this book with pleasure and confidence 
to all who are interested in the development of the 
junior high school in this country, and especially to 
those who appreciate the contribution which the junior 
high school is making toward broadening and develop- 
ing character, and toward training in resourcefulness, 
initiative, and responsibility — a contribution which 
has created for the junior high school the distinctive 
and important place that it now holds in the American 
school system. 

Epwin C. BrooMsE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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PREFACE 


Tuts volume is not a theoretical treatise, but simply 
a record of growth in both thought and experience in 
a particular school — the Holmes Junior High School 
in Philadelphia. This school, established September, 
1917, was the first of a group of eighteen junior high 
schools projected by that city, five of which are already 
in operation and several in process of construction. 
The Holmes School is coeducational and has an enroll- 
ment of about seventeen hundred and a faculty of 
fifty. The pupils range in age from eleven to sixteen 
years and form a student body of the democratic type 
characteristic of the American school, including as it 
does children of varying social orders, nationalities, 
races, and creeds. Its faculty consists of a corps of 
trained teachers, experienced in the grades, who, under 
examination, showed fitness to pursue a specialized 
line of work and to cope with problems incident to the 
teaching of adolescents, problems to the solution of 
which the true junior high school is preéminently dedi- 
cated. Being the first of its type in the locality, the 
Holmes School has served as a proving ground of junior 
high school theory and practice. Much of its work has 
of necessity been experimental in character, but only 
such activities are here recorded as have proved to be 
of value when submitted to the test of experience. 

We wish to stress the fact that the core idea which 
serves as a center for all the activities of this school, 
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both regular and special, is the idea of ‘“‘guidance.” 
The child of junior high school age, the adolescent, is 
in particular need of physical, mental, and moral guid- 
ance in those all-important transition years in which 
“the twig is bent.” With this thought in mind we 
have worked out what we believe to be an harmonious 
pedagogic plan, linking all junior high school interests 
and having as its keynote the guidance thought. 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction, in the report of its survey of the Philadel- 
phia public schools, highly recommended the guidance 
program of the Holmes School, and, in regard to its 
club activities, which are an inherent part of its guid- 
ance scheme, made the following statement : 

“The Holmes Junior High School has developed an 
organization of clubs which will be a distinct contribu- 
tion to junior high school socialization not only in 
Philadelphia but also to the junior high school move- 
ment at large. It is the further recommendation of this 
survey that the club organization of the Holmes Junior 
High School be given publicity either in some local 
publication in Philadelphia or in some national edu- 
cational publication.” 

In pursuance of this recommendation we have re- 
ported our club activities in detail (Chapters XIV and 
XV), but feel that such a report would be of little value 
did we not clearly show the subject of school clubs to be 
but a part of the vitally important subject of guidance. 
This relationship must be clearly sensed if the reader 
is to grasp the true purpose of such activities, guidance, 
as has been said, being, in the last analysis, the basic 
idea motivating all teaching during the plastic period of 
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adolescence, to the end that young students may be 
prepared for worthy membership in a democracy. 

In the following pages, therefore, we shall first set 
forth as clearly and concisely as possible what we con- 
ceive ‘education for democracy” to imply when re- 
garded as an educational aim, and shall then show how 
guidance functions in the attainment of that end, elab- 
orating the discussion of certain phases of the subject 
for greater clearness, and giving detailed information 
regarding devices that have proved effective in further- 
ing the work. Weshall follow in a general way the plan 
outlined in Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
a bulletin published by the Bureau of Education in 
1918, which contains the findings of the Committee 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education ap- 
pointed by the National Education Association. 
In that pamphlet‘ all pedagogic objectives are said 
to resolve themselves into seven cardinal aims, viz. 
health, command of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure, and ethical character. We shall try to show 
how junior high schools in general, and the Holmes 
School in particular, function in the direction of each 
of the foregoing aims. We shall stress the “extra- 
curricular”? approach to the various objectives, that 
being the more recently developed phase of junior 
high school teaching and one not so generally under- 
stood nor so well organized as academic work. A 
glance at the table of contents will show how this is 
done. 


1 See Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, issued by the Department of the Interior at 


Washington. 
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We claim neither literary skill nor originality of 
thought. We are merely committing to writing a 
workable scheme of organization founded on what we 
feel to be junior high school principles. We realize 
that the plan in its entirety may not be applicable to 
any other one school, since each true junior high school 
must serve the needs of its particular locality and must 
plan its curriculum and activities with these special 
needs in view, but we are firmly convinced that the 
scheme here presented, would, with modifications, 
prove of service in all schools dealing with pupils in 
the formative years, and that many of the activities 
and projects herein outlined could profitably be in- 
jected into the program of all such schools, even of 
those having small enrollment and limited equipment. 

The type lessons given here have been tried out. in 
classroom and grade forum, and the club activities 
outlined are those in actual operation in the Holmes 
School. The photographs showing the clubs in action 
are the work of A. Ray Geist, sponsor of the Holmes 
Junior High School Camera Club. The guidance 
chart was drawn by Miss Margaret Gaskill of the 
Holmes Art Department and the I.C.U. organization 
chart by Mr. Maurice Surman of the Department of 
Mechanic Arts. The book as a whole was made possi- 
ble only by the splendid codperation of the teachers of 
the Holmes Junior High School, through their practical 
suggestions for organizing and perfecting the club 
system, through their intelligent interpretation and 
application of junior high school principles, and through 
their willingness to give freely of themselves in pioneer 
service. With thanks to this devoted faculty and to 
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the many friends who offered helpful suggestions we 
send out the book in the spirit of service to all interested 
in the development of youth. 

Acknowledgment is also due to James M. Glass, 
Director of Junior High Schools for Pennsylvania, for 
the inspirational vision of the possibilities of the work, 
and to Dr. Edwin C. Broome and Dr. George Wheeler 
of the Philadelphia Superintendency, whose liberal 
policy permitted the unhampered working out of the 
scheme. 


THe AUTHORS 
Fesruary 1, 1924. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 


CHAPTER I 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


Education in a democracy, both within and without the school, 
should develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will find his place and use that place 
to shape both himself and society toward ever nobler ends. — Cardi- 
nal Principles of Secondary Education. 


America is looking to the youth of to-day to per- 
petuate her democratic principles and to maintain her 
high rank among the nations of the world. She is 
‘therefore striving through complete democratization 
of her schools to develop an intelligent citizenry imbued 
with the highest type of national ideals. Realizing 
that in a democracy popular majorities must rule and 
that wherever there is an ignorant man or woman there 
is an incompetent voter, America is putting forth every 
effort to reduce the number of illiterates. More than 
that, she is doing everything in her power to crystallize 
the dream of democratic equality of opportunity. In 
fact, the movement for adequate federal recognition and 
support of public education has made such headway 
since the World War that those interested now feel 
completely assured of its ultimate success. 

dividual States have also done much to advance 
the cause. They have enacted progressive school 
laws, increased school revenues, lengthened the school 
é 3 1 = ; 
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day and term, and advanced the age of compulsory 
attendance. They have also enlisted the codperation 
of the public by urging all social factors, including the 
home, to work together with solidarity of purpose for 
the betterment of the children in whose interests the 
entire school system was founded. The states are 
also now demanding higher professional standards of 
teaching to the end that the youth of the land may grow 
into men and women fitted to match the mountains 
of this great republic 
“not to creep 
Dwarfed and abased below them.” 

Progressive educators, rallying to the support of this 
governmental project, are shaping school policies with 
a view to realization of the democratic ideal of equality 
of opportunity and are working out school socializa- 
tion problems through student participation that 
junior citizens may early acquire initial training and 

i ecience in the essentials of popular government. 

| In their several spheres universities, colleges, second- 
ary and elementary schools, are all doing more and 
more toward developing well-rounded, high-minded 
youth, worthy members of a democracy, able and eager 
to grapple with America’s problems. 

But despite the marked progress that has been made 
both in the definition of objectives and in the science 
and art of teaching, much remains to be done. The 
schools must grant still greater opportunities to de- 
velop latent powers, must give more numerous and 
varied life contacts that pupils may be brought into 
even closer contact with life than with books. They 
must concern themselves more intimately with. the 
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worthy use of leisure, since ‘ the use of a nation’s: 


leisure is the test of its civilization,” and they must 
also strive yet more ardently to build up a student mo- 
rale measuring up to the highest ethical standards. 
They must, above all, keep the ideal of democratic 
equality of opportunity more clearly in view. In fact, 
advanced educational thinkers agree that the benefi- 
cent effects of self-rule will accrue in their fullness to the 
nation only when the schools modify the use of mass- 
teaching and focus upon the individual, permitting 
him, wherever possible, to exercise the right of choice, 
and helping him to broaden his conception of life, 


ihe 


we 


\\A\\ 


liberty, and happiness through self-activity. Apropos 


of this last point comes the thought that though Amer- 
icans have ever gloried in the declaration that life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are among the 
inalienable rights of man, it is only with the growth of 
our civilization and the development of our schools 
that these terms will deepen in content, until we are 
able to read into them a deeper, fuller meaning. Life 
will then spell the life more abundant ; liberty, freedom 
within law; happiness, joy both in attainment and in 
service. True, far-seeing leaders have long visioned this 
ideal, but the rank and file will never profit by such vi- 
sioning until the doors of opportunity have been opened 
wide enough to permit even the least gifted among 
them to develop his potential powers to the utmost. 

In the opinion of many educators, the establishment 
of junior high schools throughout the country marks 
the greatest advance yet made toward the realization 
of the ideal of equal opportunity in education. Why? 
First, because these newer organizations are aiming, 
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with a completeness never before attempted, to min- 
ister to individual needs, tastes, and aptitudes; sec- 
ond, because their unique function is to guide youth 
in that plastic cross section of life in which habits mak- 
ing for worthy manhood and womanhood are so readily 
formed; third, because they are combining their aca- 
demic work with a clearly defined guidance program. 
(See Chapter IT.) 

In support of the foregoing statement as to the value 
of junior high schools in their relation to democracy 
let us briefly point out the ways in which junior high 
schools may plan their work so as to secure to the in- 
dividual those blessings which we have asserted should 
be obtainable through education in a democracy, viz. 
life more abundant, freedom within law, and joy. in 
both attainment and service. 

Life more abundant. — Junior high schools minister 
to the need for life more abundant through their courses 
of study and through their so-called “‘ extracurricular ”’ 
activities. Courses of study are obviously written 
with the definite purpose of contributing to life enrich- 
ment, but it has been found that they accomplish this 
aim more fully when guidance features are incorporated. 
The results achieved are also particularly happy when 
obtained through student participation rather than 
through the formal pronouncements of instructors. 
It might be said in passing that English and the social 
studies lend themselves most readily to this pedagogic 
aim and provide motivation for projects having aims 
paralleling the various types of guidance. 

Grading by ability, especially where minimum and 
maximum courses of study obtained, was a distinct 
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advance toward securing life more abundant, but the 
system, as used at present, has one grave defect — it 
debars a large percentage of pupils from inspirational 
contact with their brighter fellows. This can be rem- 
edied to a large extent in junior high schools by work 
in grade forums, which are mass groupings of pupils 
of a single grade meeting for the purpose of instruction 
and discussion. (See Chapters XII and XIII.) 

Elective studies likewise contribute largely to life 
enrichment since they afford opportunity to exercise 
the right of choice and to pursue that line of work best 
suited to individual capacities and tastes. Never- 
theless, when such choices are made, curricular guidance 
is indispensable. (See Chapter IV.) 

Subject instruction, however, is but one means of 
attaining the desired end. All the special group ac- 
tivities of a school, if codrdinated into a well-planned 
club system, will be found even more valuable in this 
connection, especially when properly articulated with 
a guidance program. (See Chapter XIV.) It is true 
that from time to time, sporadic attempts have been 
made by broad-minded teachers to touch the spirit 
of those intrusted to their care through extra activities 
having cultural and recreational values. These teach- 
ers gave freely of themselves in this embryonic club 
life, that they might broaden the student’s vision and 
add to his joy in living. They brought together 
kindred spirits, who, as they worked in an‘atmosphere 
of good fellowship on that which they enjoyed most, 
found that work, joy, and life could be one. 

We honor this pioneer service, yet it touched but 
the few and depended for its existence on individual 
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devotion and initiative alone. It remains for the 
progressive schools of to-day to organize such school 
activities (enrolling every teacher and pupil therein) 
and to imbue them with the democratic spirit, that 
equal opportunities for well-rounded development 
may be offered to all. To be specific, school clubs 
should be formed which will minister to individual 
needs along physical, curricular, social, vocational, 
civic, avocational, and ethical lines that the seven 
cardinal objectives of secondary education may all 
be taken into account. Experience has proved that 
the possibilities of school clubs as contributing factors 
to life enrichment are practically unlimited. (See 
Chapters XIV and XV.) 

Freedom within law. — The next query for our con- 
sideration is: How shall freedom within law be at- 
tained in our schools? 

First, through thoughtfully planned courses of study 
having the foregoing desideratum plainly in view, the 
major part of the work again devolving upon the de- 
partments of social studies and English. Definite 
instruction should be given on the principles underlying 
democratic government, on the motives behind school 
policies and laws, on the importance and proper use 
of the vote, and on the distinction between liberty and 
license. These truths can be driven home by means 
of various devices, such as discussions, socialized reci- 
tations, dramatizations, and debates, in which students 
participate and, under guidance, arrive at right con- 
clusions through self-activity. 

In training for citizenship, nothing is so effective 
as permitting students to participate actively in the 
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legislative and executive work connected with school 
management. Here the civic clubs will function 
largely, and, if a wise and equitable distribution of 
governmental tasks is made, none will be overburdened, 
and all will have opportunity to express concretely 
the abstractions of civic teaching. Let it not be for- 
gotten in this connection, that authority should be 
delegated to students, not relegated. Those officials 
who have temporarily vested pupils with authority, 
should remain unobtrusively in the background, yet 
ever on the alert, ready to resume leadership at criti- 
cal junctures. Failure to take this point into account 
has justified much of the adverse criticism directed 
against student government. In rightly conducted 
civic clubs, however, students may be readily trained 
to use authority rightly and to accord respect to ma- 
jority decisions; they can also be made to realize that 
while objections and discussions are distinctly in order 
before the passage of a law, individuals are in duty 
bound to give cheerful compliance after its enactment. 

In the miniature world of school, as in the larger one 
without its walls, difference of personality will pre- 
determine the line of cleavage between leaders and 
followers, and it is essential that both types be given 
opportunity to develop. Embryo leaders must learn 
the importance of self-control, fair play, open-minded- 
ness, sympathetic insight, and initiative; their young 
followers must learn the significance of willing obe- 
dience, reliability, respect for authority, loyalty, and 
all qualities essential to good teamwork. 

Junior officials will give inestimable service in launch- 
ing school campaigns, conducting civic meetings, ex- 
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ercising executive authority, and in exerting influence 
in behalf of movements for civic betterment. More- 
over, their youthful enthusiasm will beget enthusiasm 
in others, thus creating a vigorous esprit de corps much 
to be desired. All unofficial members of the school 
body politic must also measure up to their responsi- 
bilities; must respect property rights, preserve sani- 
tary conditions, discourage rough play, champion the 
weak, promote social welfare, uphold safety measures, 
loyally support leaders, and, whenever need arises, must 
sacrifice personal interests to the common good. 

Is it not obvious that with such ideals before us, 
though we may but falteringly approach our objective, 
we shall yet give junior citizens an inspirational view 
of what liberty under law may mean? 

Joy in attainment and in service. — In conclusion, 
how may young students acquire joy both in attain- 
ment and in service? A bit of self-analysis at this 
point will doubtless convince the majority of teachers 
that the joy of attainment can be experienced only by 
those who have successfully completed tasks adapted 
to their physical and mental capacities. It is incum- 
bent upon the school, therefore, to plan a schedule of. 
work so flexible that the individual needs of every 
pupil may be served. Clearly defined guidance pro- 
grams, grading by ability together with grade forum 
work, reénforcement opportunities of both the pre- 
ventive and restoratory types should all be planned 
for as valuable contributory factors in this work. 
It should also be seen to, through the appointment. of 
sympathetic home-room counselors, that favorable 
conditions for work are preserved, necessary encour- 
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agement given, and effort duly appreciated. Quite 
as important in this connection, however, is the offer- 
ing of opportunities in the line of special interests. 


Here club activities function more largely than any \ 


other single pedagogic agency, since they are designedly 
planned to permit full play to individual tastes, apti- 
tudes, and ambitions. 

Joy in service may be the outgrowth of participa- 
tion in projects calculated to engender and foster 
altruistic tendencies such as those sponsored by the 
Department of Social Welfare. (See Chapter IX.) 
Again, joy in service may accrue to those students who 
are so imbued with the right type of school spirit, 
that they gladly shoulder personal responsibility and 
give of themselves for corporate good. A wholesome, 
happy school atmosphere in which the spirit of democ- 
racy obtains both in faculty relationships and class- 
room procedure is conducive to the growth of joy in 
service. And after all, should not the ideal school be 
more than a mere organization? Should it not be 
the very embodiment of the spirit of service? And will 
not its best work be that which engenders this spirit? 

In the preceding pages we have tried to show the 
relation between democracy and education; we have 
also indicated the unique opportunities open to junior 
high schools for imbuing their pupils with the demo- 
cratic ideals inherent in the phrases : life more abundant, 
- freedom within law, and joy in attainment and in serv- 
ice. We shall now proceed to consider the funda- 
mental idea on which all junior high school theory and 
practice is based, namely, the idea of guidance. 
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CHAPTER II 
GUIDANCE 


The ideal of education must be, not a special training leading to a 
one-sided development, but a broad and liberal culture which will 
bring into operation the whole power of the individual. 


It is not only what men know, but what they are disposed to do 
with that which they know that will determine the rise or fall of 
civilization. — CaLvIN CooLipGE. 


¢ Guidance 7 has come to be regarded as a highly 
significant term in recent educational thought. Briefly 
defined/ it is the conscious attempt on the part of in- 
structors to direct the activities of pupils toward defi- 
nite worthy objectives. ) It would appear on first con- 
sideration that this were no new thing in teaching. 
Neither is it, strictly speaking, since able and devoted 
teachers, alive to the responsibilities of their profession, 
have ever served as counselors and guides rather than 
as mere instructors. But what is new in regard to 
this guidance element in teaching is the thought lying 
back of the word “‘ conscious ”’ in our definition, the 
thought that guidance may be definitely focused upon 
as a distinct pedagogic aim; the idea that the work 
may be organized in such a way that its accomplish- 
ment may not be left to chance nor to the zeal of a 
devoted few, but shall be deliberately planned for and 


delegated to entire teaching bodies. 
. 11 
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How far guidance shall be carried. — The question 
Lie arises: Shall the guidance thought be made to 
motivate all teaching from the first to the last year of 
instruction? This seems debatable, many educators 
holding that the purely instructional element of teach- 
ing far outranks guidance in importance in the years 
preceding and immediately following adolescence. 
Be that as it may, there appears to be no question that 
guidance is the dominant note in the middle years of 
the period of education. ; Therefore, since the function 
of the junior high school is to minister to boys and girls | 
during these formative years, piloting them toward 
the port of worthy manhood and womanhood, it is 
essential that teachers in that type of school be skilled 
in matters of guidance? Just as the pilot acquaints 
himself with each danger point of the way that he may 
give his charge safe convoy, so the teacher of immature 
youth studies its dominant characteristics, that he 
may direct into safe channels those forces, which, 
if unguided, might retard progress or produce ship- 
wreck. (To be specific, he aims to transform restless 
activity into purposeful energy, irresponsible gayety 
into joy in attainment, self-love into self-giving, and 
_self-will into self-control. 

The age of adolescencé is a cross section of life char- 
acterized by idealism and distinctly marked by hero 
worship, love of authority, and desire for freedom. 
Recognizing these facts, the junior high school is obli- 
gated to afford each child opportunity to discover that 
though ‘‘ one cannot always be a hero, one can always 
be a man,” that “the poise which makes possible 
successful leadership, is attained only by him who daily 
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ruleth his spirit,’ and that the essence of true liberty 
is “freedom to do what one should, not what one 
pleases.”” Aiding the child to arrive at such conclu- 
sions may therefore be said to be the function of school 
guidance. 

Granted, then, that guidance is to be the fundamen- 
tal idea underlying all junior high school activities, 
the next point to be emphasized is that all guidance 
work to be effective must be organized, that is, each 
junior high school should formulate a definite guidance 
program comprehensive enough to insure the well- 

- rounded development of every pupil and to warrant 
- the mustering into active service of every member of its 
teaching force. More than that, the guidance thought 
must be designedly injected by school executives into 
every course of study (see Chapter IV on Curricular 
Guidance) ; must be made to motivate every project 
worked out through student activity. (See Chap- 
ters XIV and XV on School Clubs.) Under skillfully 
organized guidance in the formative years the average 
student will in nearly every instance discover his nat- 
ural aptitudes and will happily pursue his pathway 
toward success. This is especially true when the 
-» school offers reénforcement work for the weak, en- 
richment for the ambitious, experimental tryouts for 
the undecided, and special activities for promoting 
social efficiency and ethical growth. This point of 
deliberately planning and organizing guidance work is 
vitally significant. In fact, it is not overstating the case 
to say that the junior high school which fails to include a 
guidance program in its organization schedule is either 
stunted in its growth or has no excuse for existence. 
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£—How guidance shall be given. — To those interested 
in instituting this type of pedagogic service the fol- 
lowing questions will naturally present themselves: 
1. Wh hat_type_of guidance shall be given? 2. By 
whom shall it be given? 38. When shall it be given? 
In answer to the first query be it said that all guid- 
ance must be of the distinctly individual type, with 
education for democracy as_ its _ objective. Why? 
First, individual, because the years of adolescence are 
those in which a child’s personality develops to a 
marked degree. He now begins to be aware of himself 
as a social unit, becomes keenly conscious of individual 
tastes, of peculiar powers and aptitudes, and struggles 
to express his ideals in action. Junior high schools, 
taking cognizance of this mental attitude on the part 
of the child, must offer opportunities for well-rounded 
development and must direct individual energies into 
right channels; they must encourage “ individual in- 
itiative, group enterprise, and free expression of opin- 
ion.”’ In other words, they must look upon their work 
as the solving of a socialization problem as well as an 
instructional operation. Second, the type of guidance 
given in a junior high school must have education for 
democracy as its objective since the avowed purpose 
of the school is to prepare youth to discharge the obli- 
gations of citizenship; not more in adult life than in 
the living present. The school should interpret to the 
child the world in which he lives, must awaken him 
to the duty of shouldering present responsibilities, 
must permit him to learn what citizenship means 
through wise direction of his own activities in a school 
democracy. 
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By whom should guidance be given? Briefly, by . 
teachers, individually and collectively: individually, 
as subject instructors, sponsors of school clubs, or 
home-room counselors ; collectively, as school faculties, 
loyally adhering to clearly defined guidance programs 
instituted by school executives. Subject instructors 
have numerous opportunities for furthering guidance 
work since they are in the strategic position to discover 
marked predilections for a given type of work on the 
part of individual pupils. With this knowledge as a 
working basis they pave the way toward specialization 
by permitting and encouraging intensive work along 
the line of special interests. More than that, subject 
instructors can do much to increase the pupil’s general 
efficiency by acquainting other members of the faculty 
with these individual preferences. Progressive asso- 
ciate teachers, imbued with the ‘spirit of service, will 
be quick to use suggestions thus gained as a cue to their 
own instruction of the student in question. Thus may 
many a boy and girl be incited to purposeful endeavor 
through the codperation of instructors wise enough 
to utilize the child’s special interests as a basis for 
guidance. 

As sponsors of school clubs, teachers have much the 
same field of guidance work open to them as have sub- 
- ject instructors, but their opportunities for discovering 
special tastes and aptitudes are even greater since the 
club spirit is essentially that of sympathetic understand- 
ing, good fellowship, and mutual helpfulness, a spirit 
conducive to the free expression of opinion. Is it not 
natural to suppose that a child’s first shy gropings in 
some new field of interest should be confided to his ~ 
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teacher-friend who shares his hobbies, and cultivates 
them with him? 

But the value of the individual teacher to this all- 
important service of guidance will show forth most 
plainly in the capacity of home-room counselor, since 
it is the home-room counselor of each student group 
whose duty it is to gather together all the threads of 
influence and weave them consistently into the fabric 
of character. This is by far the teacher’s most impor- 
tant task, even as it is the most difficult. The home- 
room counselor must be to each of her student group 
an intellectual guide and stimulus, an adviser in the 
choice of clubs, school courses, and electives, a refin- 
ing influence as regards the amenities of life, an upholder 
of the aims and ideals of the school, and an inspira- 
tional force in strengthening moral fiber. Obviously 
the work will be broad in scope and laden with respon- 
sibilities. Many discouragements will beset the way, 
but, despite this fact all teachers should feel it incum- 
bent upon them “ to work cheerfully, live nobly, and 
thank God for opportunities for service.” 

Before leaving this question as to who is to carry on 
the work of guidance, it cannot be too emphatically 
stated that the work can never be successfully accom- 
plished by the effort of individual teachers alone. 
Helpful results will accrue to students only from the 
concerted thought and action of every member of each 
school faculty. To stress the point even more strongly, 
guidance work will be productive of the greatest good 
only when home-room counselors, associate e teachers, 
principals, and guardians: codperate. Constant vigi- 
lance will be needed, since counselors must not only 
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receive data from subject instructors regarding aca- 
demic progress but must be kept informed of all lapses 
from good conduct, of all shirking of responsibility, 
of all losses through voluntary or enforced absence, of 
all lagging due to burdensome home duties, in fact of 
every condition affecting the acceleration or retarda- 
tion of individual pupils. Needed information, re- 
ports, suggestions, and recommendations necessary to 
intelligent guidance should be noted and placed in the 
office letter boxes of home-room counselors. They 
may also be taken up in faculty meetings or in group 
conferences of coworkers in a given department. 

When shall guidance be given? It is difficult to 
give a concise answer to a question so broad in scope, 
but for present purposes it is probably sufficient tc 
say that guidance work is done incidentally, as occasion 
offers, by subject instructors and club sponsors; in- 
cidentally, too, by home-room_ counselors in their daily 
contact with their respective groups. But to supple- 
ment and unify this apparently fortuitous handling 
of guidance problems, a definite hour should be set 
apart in the school program for what might be termed 
“personal guidance” by the counselors. At such 
times visitors should be debarred from the classroom 
and all interruptions prevented, since the hour should 
be held sacred to such helpful conferences as will lead 
to better mutual understanding and to that commun- 
ion of spirit so essential to character_ building. Al- 
though the guidance thought must motivate every 
activity of the school day, this special period should 

be designedly instituted in every junior high school 
that home-room counselors may have opportunity to 
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get into inspirational touch with the members of their 
respective groups. The hour should not be taken up 
with anything which could be distinctly labeled “ les- 
son.” Truths making for finer living should be brought 
home to pupils during this period through the medium 
of a friendly, intimate talk, such as wise and sympa- 
thetic parents might hold with their children “ under 
the evening lamp.’”’ The topics which might be taken 
up in this fashion are legion. For instance, home-room 
counselors in charge of junior high school entrants 
could use many of the periods in the early part of the 
semester in imbuing the newcomers with the aims and 
ideals of the school (codperation, courtesy, shouldering 
personal responsibilities, etc.) ; counselors of all groups, 
on report days, can, through sympathetic, kindly, per- 
tinent questions, “‘ draw out” causes of individual 

failure or success, can suggest remedies for the one, 
' and give praise for the other. More particularly, 
however, should conscientious effort come in for the 
cheering word. During that part of the term when 
choices of club affiliations are to be made, opportunities 
afforded by the various clubs will prove a profitable 
topic of conversation in guidance hour; so, too, will 
choices of courses or electives. Talks on favorite 
studies, hobbies, and clubs will likewise prove illumi- 
nating. Immediate and deferred values of the vari- 
ous vocations might also be talked over at times. 
Then, of course, there are the constantly outcropping 
ethical problems to be considered, the school code of 
honor, fair play, true sportsmanship in school games 
(whether winning or losing), clean speech, reliability, 
truthfulness, etc. Citizenship gives a big field to the 
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guidance teacher. Talks on the privilege of the vote 
and the moral obligation to use it rightly, the right 
attitude toward holding office in school government, 
willingness to sacrifice self to corporate welfare, patriot- 
ism, duties of leaders and followers — all would be 
appropriate topics for consideration in personal guid- 
ance hours. 

In conclusion, guidance work of any sort will be effec- 
tive only when based upon the nature of the indi- 
vidual, that the growth may be from within outward. 
This will necessitate on the part of the instructor a 
clear comprehension of the needs of youth, a distinct 
vision of the kind and degree of guidance required, 
and boundless faith in the latent possibilities implanted 
in each breast by the Divine. It also necessitates 
broad interpretation of the term “ guidance”’ and a will- 
ingness on the part of executives to organize and ad- 
minister their schools on flexible lines. In certain 
localities where some attempt has been made to or- 
ganize teaching service of this type, the work has been 
given over to an individual teacher or a group of teach- 
ers within a faculty; in other places the term “guid- 
ance”’ has been restricted to mere vocational guidance. 
Without a doubt, such restriction of the service, such 
limitation of the term but narrowly interprets the 
basic thought underlying the true junior high school: 
well-rounded development for the individual, through 
guidance, for effective living in a democracy. 

Phases of guidance. — The subject of guidance is 
so comprehensive and so little understood that further 
consideration, at this point, of some of its various 
phases may serve to clarify thought regarding it. 
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Any division of the subject into subtopics would of 
necessity be arbitrary since individual opinions differ 
as to the number of elements into which the complex 
term “ guidance ”’ should be resolved. For the sake 
of clearness, therefore, and in the belief that practice 
is rather more convincing than theory, we shall limit 
the present discussion to seven phases of guidance 
which have been tried out with a considerable degree 
of success in the Holmes School; namely, physical, 
curricular, social, vocational, civic, avocational, and 
ethical. guidance. We shall take up these aspects of 
the topic in the order named since they parallel the 
seven cardinal objectives of secondary education: 
health, command of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizenship, avocation, 
and ethical character. 


CHAPTER III 
PHYSICAL GUIDANCE 


If I were to offer a prayer, it would be first for the spiritual 
excellence of our nation and next for its well-being in health. — 
Warren G. Harpina. 


Health is fundamental, essential alike to the hap- 
piness and efficiency of the individual, and to the viril- 
ity and perpetuation of the race. The schools should 
therefore secure this prime requirement to their pupils 
by every means at their command. It is not enough 
that the child be made acquainted with the rules of 
hygiene, nor even that he be induced to perform cer- 
tain health practices ; he must be made to feel his per- 
sonal responsibility to keep himself physically fit to 
do his share in the world’s work, must be led to see 
that he should avail himself of every means of improv- 
ing his physical well-being even to spending his rec- 
reational hours in a way conducive to attainment of 
that end. To bring young people to this viewpoint, 
the schools must obviously give not only training but 
skilled guidance. 

How may the schools carry into effect their plans for 
_ physical guidance? 

I. By incorporating well-planned courses of physical 
education in the regular curriculum and insuring their 
effectiveness by enlisting the codperation of all teachers 
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(not merely physical instructors) and also of the home 
and the community. (Physical guidance through 
prescribed courses.) 

II. By organizing and developing all student ac- 
tivities.calculated to promote physical fitness through 
a wise utilization of the spirit of play ; briefly, by super- 
vising recreation. (Physical guidance through re- 
creation.) : 

We shall proceed to consider these two phases of 
physical guidance as they should be administered in 
junior high schools. 


I. PuysicaAL GUIDANCE THROUGH PRESCRIBED 
CouRSES 


It is merely to the codperative method of advancing 
the work of physical guidance that we wish to draw 
particular attention here since well-planned courses 
of physical education under trained instructors are 
already functioning in most junior high schools. Ample 
time is given for routine work, such as tactics, free 
exercises, running, apparatus work, ability tests, ete. 
In addition to this regular work, physical training 
teachers make a study of individual cases and give 
corrective work where necessary. Many common de- 
fects, such as round shoulders, flat chests, and slight 
spinal curvatures, are thus eradicated. Such teachers 
also form orthopedic classes for the crippled, nutri- 
tion classes for the undernourished, and fresh-air 
groups for the frail and anemic. In this program of 
extra help so valuable from the standpoint of health, 
they also see to it that nervous pupils are encouraged 
to take physical exercise of a rhythmic or spontaneous 
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nature rather than that done with precision at the 
word of command. They use discretion as to the 
amount and kind of exercise exacted of both girls and 
boys, and preserve a proper balance between indoor and 
outdoor activities. They stimulate interest in or- 
ganized games by rousing a wholesome rivalry between 
individual classes and schools, but the value of such 
games in this connection will be enlarged upon later 
when we consider supervised recreation in detail. 

Codperation of other teachers with the physical in- 
structor.— But physical guidance must not be left 
to physical instructors alone. Home-room counselors 
and subject instructors must also do their part toward - 
promoting physical fitness by ameliorating unhygienic 
classroom conditions whenever possible, by correcting 
faulty postures, establishing health habits, and broad- 
casting health instruction through the medium of 
school bulletin boards and school periodicals. They 
should also give definite instruction in hygiene, and 
should make such instruction the normal corollary 
of the child’s experiences both in and out of the class- 
room, that he may acquire practical knowledge, ap- 
plicable to everyday living. Teachers must also be 
sympathetically watchful as to health conditions 
among pupils, recommending membership in nutri- 
tion classes and fresh-air groups when necessary. 
They can also do much toward preventing dreaded 
epidemics by acquiring and applying a little practical 
knowledge regarding first symptoms of diseases com- 
mon to children. 

Codperation of the home in physical training. — The 
home, on its part, should confirm the instructional work 
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of the school by insisting on daily home observance of 
health practices and by following out suggestions made 
by school nurses and doctors in the course of their work 
of safeguarding the health of pupils. At this point 
it seems pertinent to state that a number of progres- 
sive schools have sent health questionnaires to the 
homes containing some such thought-directing queries 
as the following : 

1. Do your children engage in sufficient outdoor 
activities to counterbalance the confinement of the 
schoolroom and the home study hours? 

2. Have your children any bad habits or practices 

_which may impair their health? What remedial meas- 
ures are you employing? 

3. Have your children lost time from school through 
illness which could have been avoided by proper ob- 
servance of the rules of health? 

4. Which of the recreations in which your children 
indulge minister to pure enjoyment and at the same 
time contribute to the development of mind or body? 
Which dissipate energy ? 

5. Are you furthering the efforts made by school 
nurses and doctors to improve the health of yeu 
children ? 

6. In planning vacations for your children, have you 
ever considered the advisability of sending them to 
vacation camps where under the guidance of competent 
instructors they may grow mentally and physically? 


II. Prysican GUIDANCE THROUGH RECREATION 


Progressive educators agree that recreation, long 
regarded as no part of education, may, under guidance, 
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become in itself a pedagogic agency yielding certain 
definite life assets, viz. physical: fitness, mental devel- 
opment, social training, and strengthening of moral 
fiber. This being so, it is incumbent upon every school 
to build up a scheme of physical education which will 
include not only health instruction and plans for em- 
phasizing health-habit formation, but also clearly de- 
fined recreational guidance features. Let us consider 
briefly how each of the aforesaid life assets may be 
secured to young folk by schools indorsing physical 
education programs of the desirable type indicated. 
Physical benefits of recreational guidance. — The 
physical benefits accruing to boys and girls through 
recreational guidance are so obvious that they scarcely 
need elaborating upon. Think but a moment of the 
splendid opportunities of acquiring increased vigor 
open to pupils who are encouraged to use recreational 
centers outside of school hours, to indulge in natural 
outdoor exercise, and to take part in organized games. 
Health interests are also well served by encouraging 
home and school gardening, by codperative schemes 
for summer outings under guidance, and by trips to 
field and stream undertaken on Saturdays and holi- 
days. -Wholesome types of outdoor sport rich in health 
values are promoted by forming school clubs devoted 
to these outdoor activities,-such as hiking, swimming, 
camping, tennis, and boating clubs. Whenever pos- 
sible, such clubs should be placed in care of trained 
teachers that purposeful activity may be wisely com- 
bined with recreational features. School field days 


-- which have been instituted in many places should be 


so arranged that all pupils participate, since exhibition 
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of the work of a trained few does not serve the real 
purpose of such days. Finally, as to home and com- 
munity furtherance of efforts to conserve the physical 
powers of junior citizens for the betterment of the 
nation, they must insist that governmental author- 
ities provide sufficient playgrounds, swimming pools, 
recreation centers, and sanitary school buildings sup- 
plied with showers, locker facilities, play equipment, 
and properly outfitted gymnasiums. 

Mental development through recreational guidance. 
— Mental development as a concomitant of recrea- 
tion under guidance may be viewed from two different 
angles, dependent upon the interpretation of the word 
““ recreation,’ since the latter may be taken to mean 
either pleasurable mental diversion or participation 
in outdoor games, sports, or organized activities. 

With reference to the mental type of recreation, it 
may be said that both home and school should do all 
in their power to provide young people with whole- 
some amusement making for life enrichment. Indul- 
gence in clean and kindly humor should be encouraged 
and a liking for worth-while literature inculeated. Par- 
ents and teachers should likewise exert their influence 
toward laying the foundations of a discriminating taste 
with regard to plays and film productions. Again, 
adolescent love of beauty and the instinct for creative- 
ness should be encouraged to find expression in the mak- 
ing of beautiful objects. Tastes and aptitudes along 
such lines will find outlet and development in such school 
organizations as Handicraft, Art Needlework, Pottery, 
Art Collectors, and Musical Clubs. 

But to revert to the interpretation of the term “rec- 
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reation” in its physical sense, let us consider briefly 
some of the mental by-products of this type of activity. 
The quick perception and reaction needed for success- 
ful participation in organized play will develop alert- 
ness, since fear of the adverse criticism of their peers 
and desire for their approbation will provide strong 
incentive to youthful players to acquire both mental 


and muscular nimbleness. -Concentration, judgment, , 
and discrimination also thrive in the atmosphere of the | 


playground ; so, too, do initiative, resourcefulness, and 
determination. -To the timid will come self-confidence 


restraint and the prudence necessary to successful 


aa 


and the joy of achievement; to the overconfident, self- } 
j 


codperative undertakings. ‘Even the fanciful child | 
will find scope for his imagination in the original games, | 
plays, and dances which he is encouraged to invent 
and direct. Many mental qualities other than those 
mentioned will be called into play and developed by a 
well-planned course in physical instruction, but these 
will suffice to show that the mental derivatives of 
recreational guidance are a very real contribution to 
the all-round development of the individual. 

Social training through recreational guidance. — 
The problem of social training cannot be solved by . 
the home alone. It must be worked out by the aid 
of the school, the latter having ample opportunity to 
reénforce home teachings. Social training is corre- 
lated with nearly every type of school work, but to 
none is it more closely allied than to the work of 
recreational guidance. Take, for example, the field of 
~ influence open to instructors who supervise competitive 
games. Left to their own devices in such activities, 
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children are often selfish, ruthless, unfair, and ungen- 
erous; under guidance they may be led to subordinate 
self to corporate welfare, to experience enjoyment 
without rough play, to make “ fair play” a watch- 
word, and to show generosity and good sportsmanship 
both in victory and in defeat. Such a transmutation 
of social faults into social virtues will in itself show the 
value of recreational guidance as a pedagogic agency. 
Turning to another type of diversion in connection 
with which the schools may become potent instruments 
of social betterment, we come to the moot point as to 
whether we shall or shall not permit social dancing in 
our schools. Mere refusal to discuss a condition does 
not render it nonexistent. ~ Why not attack the sub- 
ject frankly in the light of present-day needs? As far 
back as we have any knowledge of human kind, there 
has been an instinctive tendency to rhythmic expres- 
sion, a tendency which will undoubtedly persist since 
it is inherent. Dancing, then, may be regarded as a 
natural type of recreation productive of much whole- 
some enjoyment when entered into in the right spirit. 
Why not, then, give our boys and girls the opportunity 
of indulging in this diversion under the wise super- 
vision of instructors who will set high standards of 
conduct and see that they are maintained? The poise, 
courtesy, and chivalry called into play may well be, 
regarded as worthy products of recreational guidance. \ 
Moral growth through recreational guidance. — 
Last, but far from least in the pedagogy of character 
Gevelopmiends comes the strengthening « of moral fiber 
attendant upon participation in recreation. ‘under 
guidance. While physical and moral vigor are not 
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necessarily coexistent, they are yet so closely allied that 
it is fair to suppose that the strong and healthy child 
will more readily develop mental power, strength of 
will, and cheerful optimism. The experiences of the 
playground will be found to react very directly upon 
life since they call into play virtues which make for 
worth-while citizenship, 7.e. fairness, self-control, grit, 
initiative, loyalty, unselfishness, and codperation. In 
a democracy where the only distinction made in human 
relationships is that between leaders and followers, it is 
essential that both types be given opportunity for de- 
velopment. Directed play, formal gymnastics, folk 
dances, competitive games, and all the varied interests 
of the athletic field will evoke desirable characteristics 
of each class. For example, the brisk carrying out of 
an order at the word of command will inculcate obedi- 
ence; the subordination of self required to do good 
teamwork will bring out self-restraint, loyalty, and 
generous codperation ; the initiative, courage, and self- 
forgetful enthusiasm shown by pupil leaders in game 
groups will undoubtedly make for leadership in the 
large-scale competitive game men call “ life.” 


CHAPTER IV 
CURRICULAR GUIDANCE 


We must go “forward” to fundamentals. Brcur. 


What special type of service does the junior high 
school render its pupils in their effort to attain the 
second cardinal objective of secondary education, 2.e. 
“command of fundamental processes”? ? What help 
does the junior high school give its students in com- 
passing the scholastic work of the curriculum? 

To answer briefly, the student’s academic needs are 
served, first, by placing him in the care of able instruc- 
tors, capable of handling specialized work and of coping 
with problems incident to the teaching of adolescents ; 
second, by giving him what we have emphasized 
throughout as being of equal if not greater importance 
than instruction in the formative years, namely, guid- 
ance. Discussion of the first point seems hardly 
necessary here, but consideration of the second will, 
we trust, prove profitable, the connection between 
guidance and scholastic achievement being not so 
generally understood. 

Curricular guidance may be taken to include: 

I. Guidance leading to wise choice of school work 
and interests. : 

II. Incorporation of guidance thought in courses 
of study. 

III. Reénforcement work. 
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We shall consider these three phases of curricular 
guidance in the order named, trusting that some of the 
suggestions given may be helpful to those interested in 
lessening the deplorable waste of time and of mental 
and physical energy in our schools resulting from mis- 
directed effort. 


I. GUIDANCE IN THE CHOICE oF ScHOOL WORK AND 
INTERESTS 


Junior high school pupils are at the age which de- 
lights in the privilege of free choice, and sufficient pow- 
ers of judgment have developed to warrant instructors 
in granting the privilege within certain limits. But 
immaturity and lack of experience will of necessity 
militate against the possibility of wise choice on the 
part of these young students unless they receive guid- 
ance along the line of their special needs. These needs 
may be classified as follows: 1. Guidance in choosing 
junior high school electives. 2. Advice as to choice 
of senior high school studies. 3. Help in securing 
special schedules where needed. 4. Counsel as_ to 
selection of such club activities as will supplement and 
enrich subject instruction. 

Guidance in choosing junior high school electives.— 
A single-core curriculum usually obtains in the first 
year of the junior high school and, we believe, rightly 
so, since it enables entrants to make a gradual transi- 
tion from elementary work and gives them ample 
_ opportunity to acquaint themselves with the aims and 
practices of the new school, and also because, as an 
eminent educator has said, ‘it is important in our 
democracy to keep children together’ in school suffi- 
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ciently long to give them a certain common back- 
ground of information and sentiment.’’ Prior to the 
differentiation of courses, however, skilled curricular 
guidance is needed, and all who are interested in pre- 
venting educational misfits should aid in solving the 
problem. Parents’ meetings are invaluable at such 
junctures. More than this, explanatory literature 
should be sent to each home, should be posted on the 
Guidance Bulletin Board (see Guidance Publicity 
Club, Chapter XV), and published in the school paper. 
Both parents and pupils are entitled to know which 
subjects are constants and why; which are electives; 
and how each subject and each course functions in the 
development of the child. 

Advice as to choice of senior high school studies. — 
Advisory work should also obtain before the selection 
of senior high school studies. For some weeks prior 
to the close of the last semester, the Guidance Bulletin 
Board should be devoted principally to curricular in- 
formation. It is also advisable at this time to acquaint 
pupils with the principles underlying the making of 
well-balanced lesson schedules or programs of work 
adapted to individual needs. The students should be 
furnished with the necessary data, 7.e. lists of constants 
and electives, the number of periods per week re- 
quired in each subject, the number of credits assigned 
to each, and the total number required. They should 
be led to consider thoughtfully the function of each 
elective before experimenting in schedule making. It 
is not intended that junior high school pupils should 
become their own schedule makers. It is intended, 
however, to give them preliminary training in analyz- 
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ing their personal scholastic needs as a preparation 
for discriminating selection of schedules in higher 
schools. 

When choices are being considered, nothing could 
be more helpful than an informal reception tendered 
to parents of senior ninth-year pupils. Principals of 
the senior high schools should be invited to address 
their future students, showing them the continuity 
of purpose existing between the junior and senior 
schools, and answering all queries regarding the new 
-work about to be undertaken. Through personal 
greetings at the close of the hour cordial relations can 
be established of inestimable value in making higher 
education a compelling interest. 

Help in securing special schedules when needed. — 
Individual schedules for pupils requiring special help 
can be arranged for at the request of the home-room 
counselor. They should be granted by the principal 
only after a careful diagnosis of the individual case 
and a thoughtful study of the suggested recommenda- 
tions. This necessarily involves conferences with the 
child himself, his parents, his counselor, and the sched- 
ule maker. Sacrificing a student to either school 
schedule or school course is unpardonable in a demo- 
cratic organization. The junior high school that fails 
to provide a flexible program permitting needed changes 
has not functioned as it should in furthering the Amer- 
ican ideal of equal opportunity for all. (See para- 
graph on special schedules in chapter on Scholastic 
Reénforcement, page 52.) 

Counsel as to selection of club activities. — School 
clubs are distinct assets in the work of curricular guid- 
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ance since certain of them offer rich opportunity for 
supplementing subject instruction. For example, the 
young student mathematically inclined will find profit 
and pleasure in joining the Mathematical Wrinkle 
Club; he of the scientific turn of mind will be able to 
do intensive work along the line of his special interests 
in the Chemistry Club or some other organization spon- 
sored by the department of science. It is urgent there- 
fore that pupils receive wise counsel regarding member- 
ship in these school clubs, and detailed information 
as to the aims and activities of each. The system of 
clubs operative in a junior high school, if well organized, 
will enable each pupil in the school to test out and con- 
firm his predilections and to find reénforcement for his 
scholastic weaknesses. School clubs attain their great- 
est measure of usefulness only when through them 
pupils find the particular niche in which each can ex- 
perience joy in attainment as he progresses toward 
“ the life more abundant.” 


II. INcoRPORATION OF GUIDANCE THOUGHT IN 
CoursEs oF Stupy 


Subject instruction will be vitalized and the founda- 
tions of all-round development of the individual more 
surely laid when guidance elements are designedly in- 
corporated in courses of study. Results are particu- 
larly happy when students are induced to become 
their own critics and are led, through self-analysis, to 
discover their own need of development work. Wiser 
interpretations of junior high school aims, ideals, and 


practices, as related to daily living, will also be reached 
in this way. 
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All phases of junior high school work are rich in 
guidance material, and those intrusted with formulat- 
ing courses of study in the various schools of the type 
will doubtless work out their guidance problems in 
individual ways, but for the benefit of those lacking 
experience along these lines, who may wish suggestions, 
we submit a number of outlines and type lessons show- 
ing the way in which the study of English is articulated 
with guidance in the Holmes School. The manner in 
which the various types of guidance may be correlated 
is also indicated. 

Topics for oral and written composition. — The 
daily work in composition offers many opportunities 
for guidance. Topics cover the entire list of phases 
of guidance. Examples are shown below. 


Physical guidance: How shall you spend your vacation that it 
may renew energy and yield both pleasure and profit? 

Which of your diversions contribute to your physical develop- 
ment? Which are hurtful? 


Curricular guidance: Which senior high school studies will best 
develop your individual powers? 

Of what present and future advantage will it be to you to join a 
reénforcement club? 

Collect and report data regarding the quality of service rendered, 
the rate of advancement, and the results achieved in the business 
world by the college graduate and the pupil leaving school at 
sixteen. 

Social guidance: What social talents have you which if developed 
will enable you to contribute your share to the wholesome pleasure 
of others? 

Vocational guidance: Report an interview with one who has 
achieved success in the vocation which you should like to pursue; 
quote his advice to those aspiring to similar careers. 
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Civic guidance: Should personal likes or dislikes influence your 
choice of student officers? 


Avocational guidance: Have you any hobbies, the pursuit of 
which will worthily enrich your leisure hours? 


Ethical guidance: Who are the “great”? What constitutes 
true greatness? (Make the lesson a clearing house for ideals.) 


Debates. — Among the various pedagogic objectives 
attained through the debate, none is more valuable 
than the opportunity offered for guidance. The re- 
sults achieved in the Holmes School are of unusual sery- 
ice in character building since the pupils weigh the 
problems and deduce for themselves the truths which 
their preceptors wish to inculcate. Care is taken to 
- assign subjects sufficiently debatable to arouse interest, 
yet having fairly obvious ethical conclusions of prac- 
tical value in daily living. Take, for example, some 
such topics as the following: 


Resolved: That a spirit of loyal codperation in all school activi- 
ties is as praiseworthy as superior scholarship. 

Resolved: That good teamwork is as essential in the home and in 
the business world as in athletics. 

Resolved: That congenial work is as productive of real joy as is 
play. 

Resolved: That more is accomplished through perseverance and 
concentration than through exceptional ability. 

Resolved: That high school boys should be partially self-sup- 
porting. 

Resolved: That pupils should be allowed to major in music as 
well as in the scholastic subjects. 

Resolved: That more energy is dissipated by a frivolous use of 
leisure time than by overwork. 

Resolved: That “bluffing,” regarded by many as a short-cut to 
success, is in reality a detriment to progress. 
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Resolved: That it will be more profitable from the financial stand- 
point to complete the junior high school course than to obtain 
junior employment. 

Dramatization.— A series of dramatizations cal- 
culated to emphasize traits essential to the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood is incorporated in 
the guidance program, that pupils may unconsciously 
absorb truths which mere preachment would fail to 
impress. Finished dramas, selected scenes, playlets 
(original or otherwise), pageants, and impersonations 
are all utilized in furthering the work. 


SPECIMEN List or DRAMATIZATIONS 


Patriotism ....:... “America the Land of Opportunity.” 
Adapted from The Promised Land. Mary 
ANTIN. 

Honesty............Dramatization of ‘“Nauhaught the ee 
Deacon.” WHITTIER. 

Optimism. ......... Pollyanna. ELEanor Porter. 

Altruism. ..........The Birds’ Christmas Carol. Kate Doveias 
WIGGIN. 

Faithfulness........‘‘Why the Chimes Rang.” EizaBperu A. 
McFappEn. 

Perseverance........Scenes adapted from the Americanization of 
Edward Bok. 

Devotion to ideals... Adaptation from A Dog of Flanders. Ovtpa. 

Forgiveness......... ‘The Bishop’s Candlesticks.” Adapted from 
Les Misérables. Vicror Hugo. 

Loyalty............Dramatization of the story of Esther. The 
Bible. 

Mercy.............Trial scene from The Merchant of Venice. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Nobility............Scenes from The Life of Lincoln. Drinx- 
WATER. 

MOMEICE ii larsns:s sto hensi The Notary’s Tale from ‘ Evangeline,” 


Part III. Lonere.iow. 
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Family affection... .‘‘The Cratchits’ Christmas Dinner.” Adapted 
from A Christmas Carol. DicKENs. 


Patriotism..........‘‘ Nathan Hale.” BRADSTREET. 

Kindliness..........Hospital Scene from The Perfect Tribute. 
Mary SHrpMan ANDREWS. 

Moral Courage. .....Scenes from the life of David. The Bible. 

Self-abnegation..... Dramatization of Enoch Arden’s return, 


Enoch Arden. TENNYSON. 


With the younger students impersonations and 
tableaux impress vital truths and pave the way for 
more finished dramatizations. For example, an im- 
personation of Florence Nightingale tending the 
wounded in the Crimea teaches the beauty of mercy; 
a visualization of Washington praying at Valley Forge 
instills a spirit of reverence. One-act playlets havy- 
ing ethical aims also prove effective adjuncts to the 
work of guidance, 7.e. “‘ Abraham Lincoln, Rail-split- 
ter,” “‘ Benjamin Franklin, Journeyman,” ‘ Daniel 
Boone, Patriot,’’ from Constance D. Mackey’s Patri- 
otic Plays and Pageants for Young People. 

Students’ Round Tables. — Students’ Round Tables 
are conferences having as their chief aim the develop- 
ment of a theme from various viewpoints. The topics 
assigned are such as may be considered from many 
different angles, and particular phases are given to 
special student groups for development. Each partici- 
pant thereby gains in knowledge through intensive 
study of a given aspect and broadens his outlook 
through impartially weighing the opinions of others. 
This many-sided approach has three distinct advan- 
tages : it increases thestudent’s knowledge of the subject, 
trains in methods of study, and engenders tolerance. 
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Suecestep Topics AND VIEWPOINTS 


1. Christmas from the viewpoint of — 


The home — parents and children 

The business world — the merchant, the street vender, the 
florist, the manufacturer, the publisher, the banker 
(Christmas clubs), the railroad official, the traffic officer, 
ete. 

The community — the philanthropist, the miser, welfare 
associations, community organizations, municipal officials 

The church —in its varied forms of response to the pro- 
nouncement, ‘‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
these, my little ones, ye have done it unto Me.” 


2. The blizzard as viewed by — 


The artist The school-boy 
The poet The pedestrian 
The farmer The street-cleaner 
The doctor The postman 
The teacher The motorman 


The program could be enriched through the introduction of 
appropriate literature, such as, “Snow Bound,” Wuirrier; “A 
Snow Storm,” van Dyxe; “First Snow Fall,” Loweti; “Snow 
Flake,” Aupricu; ‘‘The Snow Shower,” Bryant; “Snow Song,” 
Lucy Larcom; “An Arctic Night,” Nansen; “An Old-fashioned 
Snowstorm,’ Warner; “The Frost-spirit,” Wauirrier; ‘The 
Frost,” Hannan F. Gout. 


3. Vacation possibilities — 


In discussing each of the following consider the possibilities for 
physical, mental, cultural, esthetic, and social growth. 


Summer schools Farm life 
Personally conducted tours Scout camps 
Summer employment Mountaineering 
Sojourns by the sea Hiking 


Automobiling Week-end trips 
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4, Choice of club activities — 


Analyze the club system obtaining in the school. By means of 
a general discussion lead pupils to discover which clubs offer special 
opportunities for — 


a. Worthy employment of leisure hours 
Civic training 

Physical fitness 

Aisthetic enjoyment 
Vocational tryouts 
Scholastic reénforcement 
Cultural background 
Worthy home membership 
Social guidance 
Philanthropic work 
Ethical development 
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Grade forums. — (See Chapters XII and XIII.) 

School clubs. — (See aims and activities of such en- 
richment clubs as may be regarded as supplementary 
to subject instruction, Chapter XV; also, reénforce- 
ment clubs, Chapter V.) 

Guidance Publicity Bulletin Board.— An official 
center for the dissemination of guidance truths, and 
for recording and forecasting guidance activities. (See 
Guidance Publicity Club, Chapter XV and illustration, 
“ Guidance Publicity Bulletin Board.’’) 

Two-minute speeches. — These are short addresses 
on live topics of general interest delivered by students 
in morning assemblies and in grade forums. The re- 
sults obtained in this type of work have been a great 
revelation to instructors. Individual students have 
gained rapidly in poise, initiative, and leadership, in 
powers of persuasion, and in the use of concise, force- 
ful English. The student body as a whole has re- 
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sponded far more readily to the appeals of fellow stu- 
dents than to those of instructors whose pronounce- 
ments have seemed to pupils but a part of routine 
duty. 

Open forums. — Life contacts are given to pupils of 
the Holmes School through addresses delivered by men 
and women prominent in the professions, in the trades, 
or in the commercial world. Pupils are encouraged 
to obtain first-hand information from the speakers 
through courteous, thoughtful questioning. Free dis- 
cussions follow. The open forum also offers splendid 
opportunities for disseminating needed information 
regarding certain school ideals or practices, such as, 
the school’s demand for good scholastic standing as a 
condition of membership in athletic teams and dra- 
matic casts ; Civic Club rulings as to the type of service 
meriting distinctive awards or honorable mention; 
the interpretation placed by the school authorities 
on the rating marks appearing on report cards, etc. 
For instance, the term “ codperation ”’ which appears 
on Philadelphia junior high school report cards was 
the subject of animated discussion among the pupils 
of the Holmes School. In open forum the following 
analysis was developed : 


Co6PERATION 
The mark for codperation is the resultant of the following factors : 


1. Shouldering personal responsibility with regard to 
- Attendance — including punctuality 
Scholastic effort — attention, responsiveness, preparation, 
equipment (tools, uniforms, etc.) 
Self-government — in school and neighborhood 
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Practicing school virtues — clean speech, honesty, truth- 
fulness, freedom from harmful practices, etc. 
Respect for property rights. 
2. Active participation in 


Routine work — grade forums, debates, etc. 

School civics — students’ organizations, civic clubs, ete. 
Athletic-events and interschool contests 

Social functions under the auspices of the school 
Altruistic activities 


School magazine editorials. — Questions of vital 
interest to the school are discussed in the classrooms 
and conclusions summed up in editorials and special 
articles published in the school magazine. This type 
of work affords opportunity to voice school policies, 
foster school loyalty, and to keep the community ap- 
prised of school activities. 

Personal guidance talks. — In the personal wud 
period (see Chapter IT) instructors and pupils hold in- 
timate converse on such topics as the immediate and 
deferred values attained through particular school 
courses, favorite studies, hobbies, and clubs. For 
example, such topics as the following come up for 
consideration : 


My favorite study — 
1. Why I like it 
2. Of what value is it to me in my school life? (Immediate 
value 
3. Of what value will it be to me after I leave school? (De- 
ferred value 
My pet hobby — 
1. Why I am interested in i 


2. Is it a worth-while pastime for leisure hours? Why? 
(Immediate value) 
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3. Of what practical value may it be to me in later life? 
(Deferred value) 


My best-loved club — 
1. Why I chose it 
2. How does my membership in it affect my life in school, at 
home, and in the community? (Immediate value) 
3. In what way may it contribute to my success in future 
years? (Deferred value) 
Continued attendance at junior high school — 


1. Why I desire to remain at school rather than seek junior 
employment 

2. Which of my school studies and activities do I most enjoy? 
Why? (Immediate value) 

3. Which of my studies and activities will best prepare me for 
the career which I hope to follow? (Deferred value) 


Aids to self-education are also discussed in these 
personal guidance hours. For example, pupils receive 
skilled guidance in how to study, how to formulate the 
central idea of the lesson that the underlying thought 
may be properly comprehended, how to make intelligent 
use of indexes and reference books, how to organize 
outlines as aids to logical thinking, how to summarize 
the high lights of a lesson and list them systematically 
in notebooks for future reference, how to get first- 
hand information from instructors and other recognized 
authorities by means of pointed questioning. Pupils are 
also trained in intelligent self-correction and induced to 
indulge in a reasonable amount of self-criticism. Again, 
they are taught to criticize others in a courteous, help- 
ful fashion, and the distinction between destructive 
and constructive criticism is sharply drawn. The 

. importance of forming habits of accuracy and concen- 
tration is emphasized, and the necessity of applying 
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knowledge to life experiences is stressed. Surely, a 
strong point is gained when pupils discover through 
self-analysis the powers at their command to further 
self-education. (See Chapter II.) 


III. ScuHouastic REENFORCEMENT 


To the third phase of curricular guidance, 1.e. scho- 
lastic reénforcement, we now wish to direct particular 
attention. Discussion regarding it has been rife of 
late in educational circles, revealing wide variation in 
viewpoint. The Holmes School has worked out a 
scheme of reénforcement work which has been produc- 
tive of gratifying results since it has reduced retarda- 
tion over fifty per cent. In the hope that it may prove 
helpful to those planning to offer such opportunities 
to the pupils in their respective schools we shall now 
record that scheme as briefly as may be. The necessity 
for giving specific details of organization and adminis- 
tration, however, prevents its being handled in a mere 
paragraph or two. We shall therefore take up the: 
subject in a separate chapter, believing that clearness 
of exposition will be aided by our so doing. 


CHAPTER V 
SCHOLASTIC REENFORCEMENT 


CURRICULAR GUIDANCE (Continued) 


The third phase of curricular guidance, as stated in 
the preceding chapter, is reénforeement work. This 
term may be used to cover all efforts put forth by the 
schools with a view to stabilizing the progress of the 
individual that he may be kept marching regularly in 
the line of educational advance. Defined more briefly, 
it is the means taken to help the child who is in danger 
of scholastic failure. 

To assure the academic success of pupils, junior 
high schools are employing such pedagogic agencies 
as departmental teaching, differentiated curricula, 
supervised study, promotion by subject, grading by 
ability, and periodic shifting of pupils. Few schools, 
however, have systematically taken into account the 
child who has failed in his studies or who is in imminent 
danger of failing; at least, no organized attempt has 
been made to adopt guidance programs which specifi- 
cally provide extra help for such pupils. This “ extra- 
help” thought is the core idea of reénforcement work 
and is the point which we shall discuss in this chapter. 


I. AGENCIES OF REENFORCEMENT 


What agencies can be used. — Before beginning 
detailed study of the topic, however, a rapid survey of 
45 
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the above-mentioned pedagogical agencies now em- 
ployed by junior high schools to assure scholastic 
success may not be considered irrelevant, more es- 
pecially since each has intrinsic value as an adjunct 
of curricular guidance. 

First, departmental teaching obtains in junior high 
schools, thus giving the child the advantage of work 
with expert instructors who have specialized in their 
respective branches of study. True, departmental 
teaching entails a loss of that intimate relationship 
which usually exists when pupil and teachers work 
together throughout the school day, but the home-room 
counselor, in the personal guidance hour, can mini- 
mize this loss. 

Again, differentiated curricula are offered, that each 
pupil may receive his maximum of help. In this con- 
nection skilled guidance should be given, since imma- 
ture youth, focusing on present pleasure rather than 
future benefits, cannot be expected to make judicious 
selections unaided. (See guidance in the choice of 
school work and interests, Chapter IV.) 

Supervised study is also employed as a distinct peda- 
gogic agency not so much that pupils may cover certain 
prescribed courses but that they may cope successfully 
with problems “‘ in a world of intense competition where 
superior achievement depends on initiative, clear think- 
ing, and confidence in one’s ability to organize experi- 
ence for new adjustments.’ This work, when of the 
right type, materially lessens the number of nonpr: 
moted pupils. 

A fourth agency, promotion by subject, affords each 
pupil opportunity for advancement along the line 
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of his particular capabilities, but the phrase “ promo- 
tion by subject ” has often been misconstrued, probably 
through a hazy conception of the terms “ promotion ”’ 
and “ advance.’’ By many they have been thought 
to be synonymous, but they are far from being so. 
A child is promoted only when he has successfully ac- 
complished a specified amount of required work. For 
example, in the Holmes School, if a pupil fails in twelve 
units of work out of a possible thirty, he must repeat 
the grade. If he fails in a less number of units, say, 
ten or eleven, he is permitted to advance along the 
lines in which he has ability but repeats the work in 
which he has failed. The latter type of pupil is not 
only permitted, but encouraged, to work off conditions 
and is urged to avail himself of the extra help procura- 
ble through preventive and restoratory clubs, oppor- 
tunity periods, and summer school courses. If he is 
very heavily handicapped, he can be given the advan- 
tage of aspecial schedule. (For details regarding these 
special helps, see page 52.) 

Grouping by ability, which permits the segregation 
of pupils of varying degrees of progress, promotes in- 
dividual development since it makes possible the en- 
richment of supernormals through maximum courses 
of study and keeps the less gifted in the line of educa- 
tional advance through the use of minimum courses. 
The one great loss entailed by pupils through ability 
grading, that is, the loss of mental stimulus afforded 
by contact with varying types of mentality, can be 
offset by the judicious employment of supplemental 
~ grade forum teaching. (See Chapter XII.) In Phila- 
- delphia, at the close of the sixth year of school, pupils 
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are graded by ability in accordance with a uniform 
test, the Philadelphia Group Test of Mental Ability. 
This grading determines the grouping which obtains 
at the beginning of the first semester in junior high 
school. At the close of the ninth year, pupils are again 
tested and graded by ability before promotion to senior 
high school. During the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years the Holmes School, in accordance with up-to-date 
pedagogical practice, makes periodic shiftings within 
each group at seven-week intervals through the use of 
the various standard tests.1 This expedient yields its 
maximum of usefulness in organized reénforcement 
work, which we shall now consider more definitely. 

Types of reénforcement work. — Reénforcement work, 
to be of any practical value, must be definitely provided 
for in the school program. Furthermore, it must be 
of two distinct types, restoratory and preventive, the 
restoratory being employed to bring about reinstate- 
ment of pupils who for any reason have failed in their 
studies, the preventive to aid those requiring strength- 
ening in certain subjects that failure may be avoided. 
The phase of curricular guidance which has as its 
objective the reéstablishment of the temporarily re- 
tarded is a distinct asset to the following types of 
children : 

1. The child who has lost out through illness or other 
enforced absence ; 


1Grading by ability cannot be so strictly adhered to in the last 
semester of the eighth year, where electives first. obtain, as is possible 
in lower grades. Neither should it be so closely adhered to when it is 
deemed advisable to break up certain groups for disciplinary reasons 
where continued association would be derogatory to progress. 
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2. The pupil transferred from a school of a dif- 
ferent type; 

3. The newcomer, who, through late admission, has 
missed part of the term’s work ; 

4. The unfortunate student overburdened with 
home duties ; 

5. The anemic, undernourished, or physically de- 
fective child in need of fostering care ;! 

6. The mentally slow or backward child requiring 
patient guidance ; 

7. The misplaced child in need of an adjusted 
schedule. f= 

Making reénforcement work effective. — Granted 
that reénforcement work is a desirable feature of a 
school program, the problem still confronting inquirers 
is: How can reénforcement work be made effectively 
operative? We shall first try to answer this question 
as it applies to the restoratory phase of reénforcement 
work. Restoratory work, as it has been tried out in 
various schools, has been handled in three distinct 
ways, to the third of which we enthusiastically sub- 
scribe : 

1. By permitting pupils to take up higher grade 
work while working off ‘‘ conditions,” 7.e. subjects in 
which they have failed ; 

2. By insisting that pupils work off conditions before 
advancing into higher grades ; 

3. By a happy combination of the above methods, 
that is, by making individual needs and differences of 


1§ince speech defects and malnutrition frequently cause curricular 


~ retardation, special classes for the relief of such conditions should play 
an important part in all well-organized guidance programs. | 
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subject the determining factors in choice of method. 
For instance, if a pupil is conditioned in arithmetic and 
the new work to be taken up by his class is algebra, 
there is no logical reason why he should work off his 
condition in arithmetic before beginning the new 
subject, since by the use of restorational periods he can 
do both. Indeed the stimulus of beginning a new type 
of work often has a beneficial effect on such a pupil, 
leading him to redouble his efforts to overcome his 
deficiency. But where fundamental work is needed 
with which to interpret new facts, it is essential that 
he work off his condition before attempting to advance. 
Heads of departments, being thoroughly familiar with 
the details of their respective courses and with the 
needs of individual pupils, are in a strategic position 
to decide as to the type of restoratory work best adapted 
to secure the desired results. Surely no pupil should 
be sacrificed to a rigid roster nor to an ironclad scheme 
of remedial work. What is best for the individual in 
each particular instance is the right method to pursue 
in the light of the present-day attitude toward demo- 
cratic equality of opportunity. 

Much of the preventive phase of reénforcement 
work is accomplished through the medium of ability 
grouping and periodic shiftings within the various 
groups. That the work can also be effectively supple- 
mented by extra help given in special activity periods 
will be conclusively shown the reader, we think, by a 
glance at the aims and activities of the Preventive Club 
as it operates in the Holmes School. (See page 56.) 
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II. THe Mecuanics or REENFORCEMENT 


Now as to the mechanics of reénforeement work 
as it affects schedule-making, experience has proved 
that the maximum of result will be attained through 
the following means: 1. Special planning of the master 
schedule (or “ major roster ”’ as it is termed in Phila- 
delphia schools), of which individual schedules or rosters 
are variants. 2. Individual schedules or rosters for 
special cases. 3. Reénforcement work done in club 
periods. 

The master schedule (major roster). — The major 
roster or program of school work should be planned so 
as to permit all pupils of a grade to be working on the 
same subjects at the same time. More than that, in 
each of the major departments one group composed 
of conditioned pupils who have failed in their work by 
a narrow margin should be placed in the care of an 
expert study coach whose function it is to guide their 
efforts toward reinstatement. These pupils, through 
intensive study of a minimum course, will be afforded 
opportunity to work off conditions and to catch up 
with the work of the regular classes, thus rehabilitating 
them without infringing on the regular time allotment. 
Such pupils can be advanced at any part of the term 
and their places filled by pupils needing preventive 
work. This plan of reinstatement will be found feasible 
in all grades except the last semester of the ninth year, 
where pupils can be admitted to higher schools only at 
stated times. When, however, the teaching force is 
- not sufficiently large to permit of having a study coach 
for each department, it is quite possible to arrange for 
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a section consisting of conditioned pupils from a par- 
ticular grade and a number of the brighter pupils from 
the next lower grade, the entire group being placed in 
‘charge of a subject instructor sufficiently expert to 
direct the two grades of work. Those pupils who are 
so heavily handicapped as to need an extra period per 
week to insure restoration are provided for by the 
activity roster, which will be discussed later. 

Special schedules. — No matter how carefully the 
major roster may be planned, however, there will 
always be particular cases needing special adjustment 
through individual rosters. The advice of the home- 
room counselor is invaluable in such instances. ' In fact, 
principal, roster maker, home-room counselor, subject 
instructor, and parents should all be consulted in this 
effort to provide well-rounded development to the in- 
dividual by taking cognizance of special needs. For 
example, where a child is repeating a grade but is well 
grounded in one or two subjects, he should be excused 
from work in these subjects and given additional periods 
in branches in which he needs strengthening ; where he 
is either over or under age, the social phase of the case 
should also be considered and the child placed accord- 
ingly. In planning such rosters, care should be taken to 
utilize the exceptional restoratory opportunities of the 
activity or club periods for strengthening weaknesses, 
preventing failures, and stabilizing progress. 

Reénforcement work in club periods. — Reénforce- 
ment work adapted to varied needs should obtain in 
the special activity periods as well as in the regular 
program. Both restoratory and preventive clubs are 
essential if pupils are to be aided in working off condi- 
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tions and strengthening weaknesses while keeping up 
with their regular studies. Obviously such coaching 
classes call for a small enrollment since large numbers 
preclude intensive teaching. In this connection, care — 
should be taken in arranging the program of activities 
to see that instructors of a given grade are placed in 
charge of the reénforcement work of that grade. The 
flexible program of the study-coach classes will also 
be found of infinite value in serving individual needs. 
Restoratory and preventive clubs will have a constantly 
shifting membership, since transfers to and from the 
regular classes are made whenever the student needs 
help or has earned reinstatement. At departmental 
conferences, teachers should determine which pupils 
are to be shifted, and why. At the same time the par- 
ticular type of corrective work needed may be suggested 
by those aware of the scholastic weaknesses of particu- 
lar students. 

Types of reénforcement clubs. — Four types of reén- 
forcement clubs obtain in the Holmes Junior High 
School: restoratory clubs for pupils carrying condi- 
tions, preventive clubs for warding off failure, oppor- 
tunity clubs serving as clearing-houses for temporary 
needs, and drill clubs for attaining skill in fundamental 
processes. (For details regarding the personnel of 
such clubs, see Chapter XIV.) 

It has been claimed that reénforcement work is 
foreign to the club idea. We question this claim. If 
the club system was organized to serve the needs 
of youth, why should scholastic needs be slighted? 
~ Again, experience has proved that, on the whole, pupils 
and parents are most appreciative of opportunities to 
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strengthen weaknesses, make. up conditions, and pre- 
vent failures. It has been found that a surprisingly 
large percentage of pupils enter the restoratory clubs 
from choice, but with some, entrance must be made 
mandatory. While the clubs are founded on purely 
democratic principles, yet, even in a democracy, there 
is always a small proportion for whom coercion is 
necessary. Nevertheless, we are firmly convinced that 
restoratory work is especially conducive to school 
happiness. No pupil can enjoy work under speed 
pressure beyond his ability to maintain, hence, the 
additional club period, by permitting a slower rate of 
progress and a consequent lessening of nerve strain, 
adds to the child’s happiness and ease of mind. Again, 
why not make possible for the handicapped the joy 
- that comes to him who overcometh? 
Reénforcement clubs in the Holmes Junior High 
School. — To meet the inquiries of teachers entrusted 
with reénforcement work, we submit the following out- 
lines of the aims and activities of the reénforcement 
clubs functioning in the Holmes School. Clubs of 
the following types function in each of the major 
departments of the school, ¢.e. the departments of 
mathematics, science, social studies, and English. 


RESTORATORY CLUB 
Slogan: “Make up, catch up, keep up.” 


Aim: To provide an additional coaching period for conditioned 
pupils. 

To build up confidence in self, club sponsor, and subject, by 
giving the pupil a new start in a sympathetic environment. 

To encourage interest and continued effort in making up failed 
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work, catching up with the regular work of the class, and keeping 


up after reinstatement. 
To arouse the child of inert temperament and to push the laggard. 
To give additional opportunities when needed to children having 
impaired vision, hearing, or health, where it has been found impracti- 
cable to form special classes for them. 


Activities: Intensive work on a minimum course of study for the 
special purpose of developing concentration. 

Giving individual aid, encouraging self-directed effort, and super- 
vising study. 

Contests designed to bring into play healthy rivalry and generous 
competition, 7.e. 

a. Speed contests in accomplishing assigned work. 

b. Thought contests for ready interpretation of thought, since 
weighing the thought cannot be divorced from unconscious absorp- 
tion. 

c. Study contests in accurate mastery of an assignment. 

d. Questioning contests in which the children prepare questions 
on the lesson and quiz their fellows. Teachers and pupils discuss 
the questions from the viewpoint of their power effectively to intro- 
duce a topic, interpret the thought, bring out the salient points, 
preserve the logical sequence of thought, prevent misconstruction 
through clear, terse English, and bring out forceful summarization. 


Since the child found in the restoratory club is usu- 
ally of the type that is more easily spurred to effort 
by special incentives, class honors are awarded for per- 
sistent effort in overcoming difficulties. These honors 
take the form of honorable mention in the school maga- 
zine and in assemblies, appointment as class aids, pres- 
entation of badges, honor pins, etc. 

When the members of the restoratory clubs succeed 
sufficiently well to warrant reinstatement in regular 
work, the clubs change their type and become preven- 
tive in character, since pupils who require restoratory 
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work are, in most cases, of the sort that will continue 
to need extra help. 


PREVENTIVE CLUB 
Motto: “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


Aim: To prevent failure, thereby minimizing the percentage of 
the nonpromoted, and lessening the need for restoratory work. 

To reénforce the pupil who needs strengthening. 

To preserve for the child his self-confidence and respect, and 
save him from the unhappiness and discouragement of failure. 

To protect the home from needless expenditure, and to prevent 
unnecessary waste of school funds. 

To insure a more economic use of the teacher’s time and energy. 


Activities: A careful diagnosis of each case of retardation for the 
purpose of discovering the cause, that the proper remedies may be 
supplied. 

Employment of the same type of activities as are used in the 
restoratory periods, particularly the special devices designed to 
keep interest alive and make concentration easier. 

Intensive work in whatever will accelerate early reinstatement 
in normal groups. 

Stressing effort until pupils realize that continuous effort is the 
open sesame to success. 

Redoubled attention to supervised study because it is one of the 
greatest factors in promoting educational advance and in minimiz- 
ing the percentage of nonpromotions. 

Membership in preventive clubs is temporary, and shifts are 
made only after conferences between home-room counselors, club 
sponsors, and principal. 


OprorTUNITY CLUBS 
Slogan: ‘Find a way or make it.”’ 


Motto: “Vigilance in watching opportunity, tact and daring in 
seizing opportunity, force and persistence in crowding opportunity 
to its utmost possible achievement — these are the martial virtues 
which must command success.” — Austin PHELps. 
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Aim: To offer opportunity in the daily program for needed con- 
ferences. 
To provide a clearing house for temporary difficulties. 


Activities: Preparation periods in which club sponsors and pupils 
plan assembly programs, socialized recitations, and grade forum 
work. 

Consultation opportunities for members of the Debating Club. 

Conference periods for parents and teachers on individual prob- 
lems of guidance. 

Helpful hours for children who encounter occasional difficulties 
for which they voluntarily seek aid. 

Opportunities for teachers to meet individual shirkers and hold 
them to the completion of required tasks. 


Membership: The personnel of the club will vary according to 
circumstances. Admission is by appointment with a teacher or by 
the special permission of the principal. Cards authorizing attend- 
ance and excusing the temporary absence from other activities must 
be countersigned by both sponsor and home-room counselor. 


The varied activities of the opportunity period 
necessitate, at times, a shifting of teachers, but such 
shifting is easily arranged through conferences of the 
teachers concerned. Opportunity periods. obtain in 
all the major departments of the Holmes School. The 
following outline may serve to show how such periods 
are planned for and used by the English department. 


ENGLISH OPPORTUNITY PERIODS 


Number of periods: On the last Wednesday of every month, dur- 
ing the seventh period, each English teacher has an opportunity 

period. 

1 The foregoing activities of the Opportunity Club are given merely 
as suggestions. Those familiar with organization work in schools will 
readily see the type of work which might, with profit, be relegated to 
such periods. ’ 
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On evcry Monday, during the seventh period, by means of shift- 
ing teachers, four are freed for opportunity work, while the others 
teach restoration classes. Each English teacher has, during a term, 
eleven Monday opportunity periods. 


Type of work: Preparation of assembly programs (planning 
them — rehearsing). Planning for special day programs, e.g. 
Children’s Book Week, Better English Week, etc. 

Forum work: meetings with class representative or with com- 
mittees for special programs; rehearsal of informal and original 
plays; advising debaters; giving pupils access to special literature 
and opportunities for conference with leader who gave assignment. 

Conferences with chairmen and committees who take charge of 
socialized classroom work. 

Conferences with club officers and members of committees who 
desire direction either in parliamentary procedure or in some dis- 
tinct phase of club activity. 

Making up English work with pupils whose absences are ex- 
cused, or with pupils who need temporary help. 

Meeting pupils who have acquired bad habits in English eon 
those whose penmanship in unacceptable ; those who do not prepare 
their lessons; those whose attitude toward English is indifferent. 

Needed conferences with parents. 

Meeting groups who need guidance in a maximum program of 
work, acquainting them with the equipment of the department, and 
directing them in the kind of additional work they may do both in 
school and at home. 

Teaching groups how to use the books in the library, especially 
the reference books. 

Meeting for special conferences, individuals or groups who are 
noticeably crude in socialized work, and who need special prompting 
in ideas of courtesy. 

Directing groups in arranging bulletin board in the library, and 
in arranging pupils’ work on exhibition boards. 

Training pupils who are to act as student teachers in the tempor- 
ary absence of the regular teachers. 

Training pupils how best to aid substitutes. 
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Dritt Ciups 


It is the purpose of the drill clubs to work for skill in the funda- 
mental processes of “the three R’s,” since it is a well-known fact 
that many pupils reach the junior high school without having con- 
quered these fundamentals. Drill is necessary. It is as distinctly 
an educational factor as development. Its product is skill. The 
aim of these clubs is so to vary the forms of drill that while repeti- 
tion is assured, monotony is avoided and the objective attained 
through having been made emphatic in so many different ways. 

No attempt has been made to list the activities of these drill 
clubs. They can safely be left to the ingenuity of the teacher whose 
heart is in the work. 


Before leaving the topic of reénforcement work, let 
us give a passing word regarding the qualities essential 
to the teacher who would successfully render this 
valuable service. 

Teachers in charge of restoratory groups must be 
masters of their subjects. They must know them so 
thoroughly that they can readily eliminate nonessen- 
tials and focus upon the salient points. They must 
also be skilled in subordinating, for the time, deferred 
values to definite immediate ones. But this alone will 
not suffice; they must be able to illumine the text, 
must be adept in translating the facts they are to im- 
part into terms of child thinking. Without doubt, 
““we should place the finest instructional energy in 
intimate charge of those pupils most likely to become 
an educational loss.’’ At least one superior teacher 
having these desired qualifications should be assigned 
as an expert study coach for each of the major subjects. 

-He or she can then be held responsible for the restora- 
_ tory and preventive work of the department. 
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Finally, reénforcement work calls for a skilled prin- 
cipal as well as a competent teaching force. No matter 
how able his staff, the principal should yet be the 
inspirational leader, encouraging here, urging there, 
restraining the overzealous, yet ever aiming to bring 
out the best in both teachers and pupils, spurring them 
on toward the goal of educational achievement despite 
all handicaps. Every type of restoratory work is beset 
with difficulties and discouragements, but the struggle 
is well worth while. Truly the measure of a teacher’s 
work should be largely determined by the service given 
to those needing special curricular aid. 


CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL GUIDANCE 


So greatly does human welfare, in every sense from the lowest 
to the highest, depend upon the efficiency and the moral atmos- 
phere of the home that special attention to its many problems is 
of the highest necessity. —HEnry NEruMANN. 


The third cardinal objective upon which junior high 
schools should focus in their work of training adoles- 
cents for democracy is worthy home membership. 
Just what constitutes worthy home membership is 
difficult to state concisely. For present purposes, 
however, it is sufficient to say that it implies possession 
of those social qualities which will enable the individual 
to maintain harmonious relations with his fellows. 
He must have learned the lessons of self-control and 
self-giving, or as they have been termed, self-manage- 
ment and self-adjustment, before he can be said to 
fill his niche in the home circle worthily or be regarded 
as a constructive unit of society. 

Social guidance with a view to worthy home member- 
ship is of vital import in the schools. Especially is 
this true to-day when science is rapidly converting 
the world into one vast neighborhood, making it in- 
cumbent upon all social agencies, particularly the 


: 1 Other aspects of worthy home membership will be considered in 
the chapters on Avocational Guidance and Ethical Guidance, Chapters 
X and XT. ; 
61 
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schools, to link the inhabitants of that neighborhood 
into a brotherhood. The obligation to codperate with 
the home in developing these desirable social qualities 
should be assumed most readily by junior high schools, 
whose pupils are at that critical age in which the newly 
awakened social consciousness clamors for real life 
and chafes at the restraints of childhood. Surely, 
the schools, which assume the responsibility of molding 
plastic youth, owe it to the world at large to turn out 
a worthy product, individuals fitted to do their part 
toward safeguarding and uplifting the home, and, by 
implication, the state and the nation. This consum- 
mation, so devoutly to be wished, cannot be achieved, 
unless all intrusted with directing the work realize 
the importance, the vastness, and the complexity of 
the problem. 

The initial steps in the solution of this problen 
should be taken by school executives. They should 
distinctly stipulate that entrants be cordially weleomed 
into active membership, assigned to the friendly care 
and skilled guidance of home-room counselors, in- 
structed regarding the personal responsibilities daily 
devolving upon each in a school democracy, and kept 
busily engaged in living up to their best in both work 
and conduct, and in giving of their best for corporate 
welfare, since, to be socially efficient, the individual 
must not be simply good, but good for something; 
not a passive recipient of what the school offers, but 
an active coworker. From the day the child is ad- 
mitted to the junior high school, he should be made to 
feel that he is a vital factor in the life of the school and 
should function in its activities. This sentiment should 
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grow and remain with him throughout his entire school 
career. 

In the work of social guidance the educator is con- 
cerned with the purely personal life of the individual 
as manifested in his relation to his fellows. The school 
must therefore create high ideals of social intercourse, 
must offer frequent and varied opportunities for put- 
ting these ideals into practice, and must show the 
ethical relation existing between manners and morals. 

In working out this project we shall consider the 
following factors: 1. The personal influence of the 
home-room counselor. 2. The sympathetic codperation 
of the entire school faculty. 3. Social guidance instruc- 
tion. 4. Contributory aid of home and community. 

Influence of the home-room counselor.—In the 
elementary school the child enjoyed the fostering care 
of his grade teacher and the prestige accorded a senior 
student. When he enters the junior high school with 
its system of departmental instruction, social condi- 
tions change, and there is grave danger of the individual 
being lost in the mass. It is the special mission of the 
home-room counselor to help the child adjust himself 
to this new environment, making him feel that he is a 
distinct social entity in whose happiness and progress 
she is sympathetically interested and to whose needs 
and aspirations she is glad to minister. 

It is also her province to establish class unity with 
its attendant virtue, loyalty. Again, she must so im- 
bue the individual members of her student group with 
the spirit of the school that each will endeavor to meas- 
ure up to its high standards of attainment, and its 
_ ideals of codperative service. 
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Stressing courtesy as an aid in filling with dignity 
and ease the social niche each is to occupy in later 
life is also the function of the home-room counselor. 
In this connection, through example rather than through 
direct instruction, she proves that “‘ courtesy is simply 
love applied in social life to the conduct of small af- 
- fairs.” Through her own courteous attitude, refined 
manner, and gentle speech, she lures her pupils into 
imitation of her gracious personality. Thus, uncon- 
sciously, they develop habits which will insure their 
acceptance into refined companionship. The home- 
room counselor has rendered invaluable social service - 
to her class when she succeeds in creating a student 
morale based upon high standards of purity, kindliness, 
reliability, integrity, and true worth. 

Faculty codperation.— Valuable as is the social 
guidance work of the home-room counselor, it is of 
equal importance that helpful personal relations exist 
between the entire faculty and the individual pupils. 
Each member of the teaching staff must aim to envelop 
routine work in a friendly homelike atmosphere, must 
influence the individual toward cheerful assumption 
of his responsibilities as an active, intelligent member 
of the student body, must lead him to establish and 
maintain congenial relationships with his fellows, and 
must be to him an inspiring example of courteous 
observance of the amenities. 

Leaders of assemblies and grade forums have un- 
usual opportunities for social guidance since it is their 
province to offer tryouts in leadership and to prepare 
pupils for active participation in public gatherings, 
club meetings, etc., thus fitting them for handling 
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certain social situations with dignified self-possession. 
For example, these leaders will give children such train- 
ing as will enable them to participate in the following 
activities : 

1. Presiding at patriotic, civic, and grade forum 
meetings. 

Presiding at assemblies. 

Planning programs for meetings of a social nature. 
Acting as chairmen of school committees. 
Formulating and presenting official reports. 
Conducting socialized recitations and debates. 
Introducing speakers and giving addresses of 
welcome. 

8. Presenting resolutions, voicing appreciation, and 
tendering votes of thanks. 

9. Delivering two-minute addresses on social top- 
ics. (For example, neatness and appropriateness of 
dress and becoming conduct; courtesy in definite 
situations, as when telephoning, dealing with trades- 
people, traveling in public conveyances, in the family 
circle, in the classroom.) 

The social hour and the playground, under efficient 
supervision, are indispensable factors in creating and 
maintaining a high-type social morale. In recrea- 
tional periods the child acts without restraint and un- 
consciously reveals his individual need of social guid- 
ance to his teacher. Youth craves popularity and is 
often satisfied to win it at any cost, but, through di-. 
rected social intercourse, can be led to see that true 
- popularity is rooted in kindly feeling, self-giving, and 
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~ gelf-control and blossoms into courteous manners, 


unselfish conduct, and gentle speech. 
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Club activities, with their atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship, contribute more to the work of social guidance 
than any other single agency. In fact, they may be 
considered as social laboratories in which children 
observe the reactions resulting from certain types of 
conduct and apply the lessons learned to daily living. 
Unconsciously they are attracted to those of their 
companions who are refined in manner, clean of speech, 
considerate of others, reliable in service, and friendly 
in spirit. More than this, commendation of such 
traits by club sponsors cannot fail to spur students 
into conscious imitation, producing a general atmos- 
phere of good breeding within the group which will 
radiate throughout the school. Certain clubs, such 
as the etiquette and social dancing clubs, have social 
guidance as their direct objective. Of others, such 
as the dramatic and-parliamentary law clubs, it is a 
valuable by-product. 

Civic clubs and students’ organizations in general 
may be regarded as fertile soil for the propagation of 
social ideals and practices. They establish cordial 
relations between the various student groups and at 
the same time render individual social service. In 
the Holmes School the social welfare department of 
the I.C.U.! sends post cards, fruit, flowers, and other 
inexpensive tokens of remembrance to absentees. 
They also forward lesson assignments, when requested, 
that scholastic standing may be retained. .Members 
of the civic clubs are also efficient aids in various social 
emergencies. They courteously escort guests about 


1Jndustrious Citizens Union. See Chapter IX, Student Partici- 
pation in School Government. 
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the school, usher at social gatherings, and serve on re- 
ception committees. They preserve the class morale in 
the temporary absence of the instructor by carrying out 
the lesson program and maintaining discipline. They 
likewise aid substitute teachers by acquainting them 
with the school routine, lesson assignment, etc., and by 
throwing the weight of their influence with their fellows 
on the side of respectful consideration of the newcomer. 

The type of principal selected for a democratic school 
is of great moment since the tone of the school is de- 
termined by the tone of its leader. He, more than 
any single member of his faculty, must be animated by 
the social point of view. His chief concern should be 
to make pupils, teachers, and community realize their 
obligation to promote the success of that most vital 
social project —a democratic school founded upon 
the highest American ideals. 

Social guidance instruction. — The department of 
social studies, with the English department as a valu- 
able adjunct, does the most clearly defined instruc- 
tional work in social guidance. Its chief aim is to 
build up that high type of civic consciousness so badly 
needed in these postwar days marked by social unrest. 
Courses of study are planned to emphasize those 
“ habits, policies, and institutions which are most likely 
to contribute to national prosperity.”’ The human 
side of history is stressed that pupils may realize that 
they are heirs to a rich social heritage. Focusing 
upon the manpower behind the guns, the spirit ani- 
_ mating the great social movements, and the motives 


- dominating history-making personalities will inspire 


young students to do their part toward the realization 
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of American ideals. In pursuing the social studies, 
thought can be clarified and judgment developed 
through discussion of such social and economic problems 
as immigration, child labor, women in industry, Ameri- 
canization, peace and its problems, and the rights 
and duties of citizens, accenting the duty of each to 
become a self-supporting social unit, a contributor to 
social welfare, not a debtor. 

‘The department of English should definitely function 
in the instructional field of social guidance and has a 
variety of means at its command to reach the desired 
objective. For example, social self-analysis can be 
induced through submitting to pupils some such ques- 
tionnaire as the following: 

1. What qualities of character have I which should 
make me a welcome member of my social circle? 

2. Am I tactful and considerate of the feelings of 
others? If so, has this trait proved a social asset? _ 

3. Do I get along easily with my companions and 
make friends readily? If not, why? 

4. Which of my traits are social drawbacks? How 
can I overcome these defects? 

5. Am I steadily growing in self-control? Will I 
become a more worth-while member of society through 
this development? In what ways? 

6. Am I forming the habit of “ self-giving’”’?? What 
instances can I cite to prove that this habit carries 
with it its own reward? 

7. Have I helpful comradeship to offer to my 
chums? Speaking from the social standpoint, how 
will this quality affect my companions and react upon 
myself? 
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8. Do I apply the Golden Rule to my intercourse 
with my fellows? How? 

Projects in social guidance can also be worked out 
through dramatizations. Children delight in parallel- 
ing life situations through imitation and impersonation 
and will take enthusiastic part in such “‘ make-believe ”’ 
activities as: 

1. Imaginary receptions at which a juvenile host 
and hostess receive and introduce literary or historical 
personages. 

2. Mock banquets at which toasts are given, re- 
sponses made, humorous anecdotes related, and speakers 
introduced. 

3. Informal afternoon teas to which friends and 
neighbors are invited and where the social amenities 
are observed. 

4. Typical conferences of business men consider- 
ing a project of social import to the community, such 
as, the establishment of a playground, a social center, 
or a new junior high school. 

5. Representations of Christmas festivities as cele- 
brated at a community center, with distribution of 
appropriate gifts accompanied by messages of good 
cheer. 

6. Meetings at which class day exercises are planned 
and class presentations censored that a friendly at- 
mosphere may be preserved and tactless blundering 
avoided. 

7. An imaginary reception tendered the inmates of 
a home for the aged — helpfulness, consideration, and 
reverence being stressed. 

8. Receiving a week-end guest. Reciprocal duties 
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of hostess and guest depicted and mutual consideration 
emphasized. 

Contributory aid of home and community. — Re- 
sponsibility for the work of social guidance should not 
devolve upon the school alone. In fact, under ideal 
circumstances, work done along these lines by the school 
would merely supplement that of the home. But 
under our present-day complex social and economic 
conditions, which often necessitate wage earning on 
the part of the child’s natural social guide, the mother, 
it has come about that more and more of the work of 
social instruction is being left to the schools. The 
responsibility has been willingly assumed by them, 
but in order to achieve the most satisfactory results 
there must be close articulation between the school, 
the home, and the community at large. 

Parents should not only insist that children conduct 
themselves in a well-bred, respectful, dutiful fashion 
at home, but they should also put the weight of their 
parental influence back of all effort on the part of in- 
structors to exact a similar type of conduct from the 
child when he is at school. When parents and school 
executives work at cross-purposes, the struggle is in- 
variably reflected in the conduct of the child. Only 
when there is sympathetic and friendly codperation 
between teachers and parents, do pupils get all possible 
help toward becoming happy units of social groups, 
since the art of living implies much more than the 
accumulation of learning. 

Wide-awake parents’ associations can also do much 
toward furthering the social guidance work of the 
school. For example, when instructors do their utmost 
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to instill into youthful citizens a fine democratic spirit 
of tolerance toward all nations, races, and creeds, 
older folk should confirm the teaching by establishing 
genuine community comradeship with all that the term 
implies of mutual consideration and deference to vary 
ing needs and opinions. 

Again, the community at large should be sensitive 
to the social needs of youth, should regard it as a public 
trust to safeguard the interests of the young people 
in their respective neighborhoods against the dangers 
of our highly organized social order, and should see 
to it that every young person has ample opportunity 
to secure clean, wholesome recreation, for ‘‘ those who 
play well, live well.’”” Community associations should 
also make it a point to encourage all organizations 
aiming to promote the social and ethical uplift of young 
people, such as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
others of a similar nature. It is likewise their civic 
duty to establish numerous recreation centers, and 
place them under wise supervision. Community or- 
ganizations are also in a strategic position to discourage 
the display of lurid and vicious films, and to suppress 
publication of salacious literature. If communities 
supplement the work of the school by fulfilling their 
obligations in these important respects, they will have 
done much toward bringing about those ideal condi- 
tions for social growth which all right-minded parents 
desire for their children. 

The great spirit of unrest which has characterized 
the postwar period, the general lowering of moral tone, 
the complexity of the problems of living, have made it 
necessary for the government to take all possible steps 
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toward raising standards of living and conduct and 
awakening and elevating social and civic consciousness. 
To further these ends it has enlisted the codperation 
of the schools, asking them to emphasize ethical values 
along every line, particularly those best calculated to 
prepare for worthy home membership, since the moral 
life of the nation cannot be divorced from the moral 
life of the home. 

The schools have loyally responded to the eall by in- 
corporating in both the regular program and special 
activity periods work definitely planned to uplift the 
ideal of the home, and to train for worthy membership 
therein. Training in home sanitation and decoration, 
home economics and management, health practices 
and wholesome recreations, all obtain in the progres- 
sive school of to-day. But greater than any of these 
is the definite focusing on those characteristics which 
harmonize with the American ideal of home — clean- 
liness, contentment, thrift, courtesy, kindliness, cheer- 
fulness, loyalty, obedience, unselfishness, responsibility, 
justice, purity, and consecration to duty. 


CHAPTER VII 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


If wisely directed, votre al guidance will greatly improve the 
schools themselves by makinggthem more responsive to the social 
and economic needs of the’pupffs and of society. Its chief dangers 
lie on the one hand in the extravagant claims of too zealous pro- 
moters and on the other hand in the unreasoning skepticism of the 
ultra-conservative. 

/ — Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education. 


~ In order that “ vocation,” the fourth cardinal ob- 
jective of education, may be attained by the youth 
of to-day, adequate provision for vocational training 
under guidance should obtain in every secondary school. 
Experience has proved that such opportunities add to 
the holding power of the school, conserve energy, 
bridge the gap between the work and the worker, 
contribute to the happiness of the individual, and add 
materially to his efficiency as a unit of the state or 
nation. 

Clarence D. Kingsley, in the Bulletin on Vocational 
Guidance issued by the Denali of the Interior, 
aptly says: “The social and cultural significance of 
vocational guidance is due to the conception of voca- 
tion as a means not only of earning a livelihood, but 
also of serving society, and of developing the person- 
ality of the worker.’ This ideal of well-rounded de- 
velopment is more nearly approached when the schools 
retain their pupils until they have acquired sufficient 
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mental maturity to make intelligent choices of occupa- 
tion, and sufficient educational background to render 
them capable workers in the industrial world. Ob- 
viously, then, a comprehensive vocational guidance 
program should obtain in the junior high school, whose 
province it is to educate youth in the formative period. 

It is essential to the well-being of the child, however, 
that educators place the right construction on the term 
“vocational guidance”’ and see it in its proper relation 
to other forms of needed guidance. In our opinion’ 
all that the junior high schools can actually do along 
these lines is: 

1. To develop those personal characteristics which 
will make for success in any line of work. 

2. To afford opportunity for the formation of habits 
essential to industrial success. 

3. To encourage and ‘direct self-analysis by stu- 
dents that they themselves may discover their latent 
abilities and predilections. 

4. To advise pupils regarding studies in line with 
their future vocational plans and to encourage them 
to consult the school counselor before answering want 
advertisements or visiting employment bureaus. Pu- 
pils should likewise be advised to keep in touch with 
the school while trying out business choices. 

5. To equip the school library with helpful voca- 
tional literature. 

6. To increase the pupils’ knowledge of the types 
of work open to junior employees and to point out to 
them the immediate and deferred values of each type. 

7. To provide sufficient tryouts to enable pupils to 
find the type of work best suited to their capabilities 
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and tastes, thus taking account of the “shift of adoles- 
cent interest’? and at the same time rendering ac- 
quirement of further training easier for the student. 

8. To anticipate withdrawals from school and pro- 
vide extra opportunities of vocational training adapted 
to the needs of each case. 

9. To acquaint pupils with the avenues open to 
them for further education, 7.e. evening schools, spe- 
.cial courses in business and technical schools, trade and 
correspondence schools. 

10. To provide life contacts by inviting prominent 
business men to address students on vocational topics. 
All such meetings should be followed by open forums. 

11. To make an organized effort to place dropouts 
advantageously, and to do conscientious follow-up 
work through a school placement bureau and through 
codperation with junior employment bureaus instituted 
for purposes of guidance by local boards of education 
and by state and federal departments of labor and in- 
dustry. The aid of community organizations, such as 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, etc., may also 
be enlisted. 

Obviously, the effective carrying out of the fore- 
going program calls not only for instructors alive to 
vocational needs but also for a sufficient variety of 
shops to permit tryouts in different occupational lines. 
In this connection a vocational counselor and a bureau | 
of advisors for placement and follow-up work are a 
distinct advantage, though not. indispensable, since 
much can be done with but a limited: vocational staff 
and equipment. For example, the Holmes Junior 

High School, though meagerly equipped, gives voca- 
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tional guidance through the medium of the following: 
1. Courses of study (other than the distinctly vo- 
cational). 2. Shop experiences. 2. Club activities. 
4. Life contacts. 

Courses of study. — Referring to the first agency, 
most of the adjunct work is done by the departments 
of English and social studies. The department of 
English arouses interest in vocational topics, motivates 
inquiry and research, and develops judgment in se- 
lecting vocational courses and life occupations through 
oral and written compositions, socialized recitations, 
debates, grade forums, dramatizations, vocational ques- 
tionnaires, etc. As an example of the latter we submit 
the following, which has been profitably employed in 
both oral and written English work. It was found to 
serve the dual purpose of impelling self-analysis on 
the part of the child and of furnishing vital information 
to teachers in their work of pupil guidance. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1, What line of work should you like to pursue after completing 
your school career? (Vocational analysis.) 

2. What characteristics do you possess which particularly fit 
you for this type of service? (Personal analysis.) 

3. What training have you had along these lines? What addi- 
tional training will be needed to increase your efficiency? (Cur- 
ricular analysis.) 

4. In what subjects will you specialize in order to prepare yourself 
more thoroughly for your chosen work? (Curricular analysis.) 

5. What will be your duties if you adopt this vocation? What 
advantages and disadvantages are associated with this type of 
service? (Vocational analysis.) 

6. State the ways in which efficient service in your chosen work 
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will contribute to your personal advancement and to your useful- 
ness as a member of society. (Social analysis.) 

7. In what ways will your chosen vocation develop worth-while 
traits of character? How will it contribute to community uplift? 
(Ethical analysis.) 


We also submit several lessons showing the corre- 
lation of English work with business needs. 


LESSON IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Untrained Workers vs. Trained Workers 
(For presentation in classroom or grade forum 4) 


Request each pupil to bring to class two advertisements selected 
from the Help Wanted column of the daily press. Let one represent 
a call for service that the child might fill with his present qualifica- 
tions ; let the other require higher education and training. Through 
pertinent questioning contrast these situations as to financial re- 
turn, social advantages, openings for advancement, amount of hap- 
piness derived, and opportunities of service to others. As a climax 
to the lesson have the pupils weigh the immediate and deferred 
values of the positions under consideration. In a brief résumé let 
the teacher so marshal the facts that pupils will readily recognize the 
advantages of higher education and the present-day need of trained 
workers. 

Lesson IN SALESMANSHIP 
(Grade forum) 


Prior to the grade forum lesson each class represented in the 
group should choose from a varied list supplied by the forum leader 
an article to be sold in a salesmanship contest (e.g. automobile, 
poultry, radio accessories, victrola, hand-embroidered handker- 
chiefs, vacuum cleaner, etc.). Two pupils from each group should 
also be chosen to impersonate salesmen and prospective buyers. 

The grade forum lesson proper should be presided over by a 
student chairman who will call upon each section in turn to give its 
demonstration of salesmanship. The student body, in deciding the 


1 See Chapter XII, Grade Forums. 
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winners, should judge each salesman by his power to bring out the 
selling points of his article and by his ability to please and con- 
vince his customer. The prospective patron should be rated on the 
keenness of his observation and comments, the shrewdness of his 
questions, and the quality of his judgment as indicated by his agree- 
ment or refusal to purchase. 


’ Lesson In VOCATIONAL CHOICES 
(Impersonations) 


To each section of a grade forum group let a particular type voca- 
tion be assigned for dramatization. The student chairman in charge 
will call upon each section in turn to represent the type of worker 
assigned to it for study. Two from the group should respond, one 
to give the impersonation, another to take the réle of an interested 
‘“observer,” who, in the course of a pertinent dialogue, discloses to 
the audience the qualifications essential to the success of each type 
and the service contributed to society by each. If more than two 
characters are needed for accurate portrayal, they may be effectively 
émployed. The reaction from the student body should take the 
form of questioning for further information regarding the particu- 
lar vocation depicted, e.g. the training required, the remuneration to 
be expected, the demand for workers, steadiness of work, social ad- 
vantages, etc. At the close of the lesson let the audience vote as to 
the best playlet, taking into account the information gained and the 
lifelikeness of the impersonation. In a successful lesson of the 
type given in the Holmes School, costumes and a few stage proper- 
ties added a touch of realism to the scene, making it quite convine- 
ing. A gardener working among his flowers and shrubs, a printer at 
his type case, a doctor with stethoscope and thermometer examining 
patients, a chemist among his test tubes obtaining reactions, a builder 
busily engaged with the tools and materials of his trade, followed one 
another in interesting succession. Dignity was maintained in both 
portrayal and discussion, and the resultant effect was gratifying. — 


" The department of social studies in the Holmes 
Junior High School makes a distinct feature of voca- 
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tional civics and strongly emphasizes vocational guid- 
ance in the ninth year. The course includes: 

1. A survey of local industries to serve as a back- 
ground for personal and occupational analysis. 

2. Studies of type vocations stressing essential re- 
quirements, financial and promotional possibilities, 
social advantages, effect upon health, and opportuni- 
ties for service to society. Such problems as the de- 
mand for workers in these type vocations, the steadiness 
of the work, and the growing importance of the indus- 
try are also discussed. 

3. Self-analysis preparatory to choice to insure 
joy and efficiency in service and prevent vocational 
misfits. 

4. Life contacts through visits to local industrial 
plants and open forums addressed by professional and 
business experts and master craftsmen. 

5. Study of industrial legislation and of Nes 
pamphlets and reports issued by Chambers of Com- 
merce, Builders’ Exchanges, Departments of Labor, 
Census Bureaus, etc. Up-to-date vocational literature 
is posted on bulletin boards centrally located in the 
school corridors that current information and thought 
may be easy of access. (See Chapters VIII and XV, 
Civie Bulletin Board and Guidance Publicity Club.) 

Shop experiences. — Shop experiences should include 
vocational instruction, graded prevocational work, and, 
when possible, ungraded vocational work for those who 
cannot continue their school careers. In the Holmes 
School the shop equipment is so meager that tryout 
experiences and vocational preparation obtain only 
- ina limited degree. Because of this lack we shall make 
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no attempt to suggest the possibilities attainable with 
ideal conditions and equipment. 

Before dismissing the subject, we wish to pay tribute 
to the able work and splendid spirit of codperation dis- 
played by the shop instructors of the Holmes School, 
their achievements being particularly noteworthy be- 
cause accomplished under heavy handicap. 

Club activities. — Club activities of an occupational 
charadger give splendid opportunities for supplemen- 
tary v4cational experiences. For example, the Repair 
Club offers training of practical value in everyday life 
and at the same time inculcates thrift and respect for 
property. The Gift Club develops the same type of 
manual skill but is articulated with the altruistic work 
of the school. The Electrical, Radio, Aircraft, and 
Scenic Construction Clubs all give practical training 
and opportunity for codperation and character develop- 
ment. (See Chapter XV.) 

Life contacts. — Pupils of the Holmes School are 
given life contacts through the following mediums: 
1. Visits to industrial plants. 2. Aids to vocational 
visualization (films and slides). 3. Pertinent addresses 
by prominent business men. 

Industrial visits. — In class visits to industrial 
plants a division into groups obtains. Each section 
is given a definite topic for observation upon which 
to focus and report. The findings of the various 
groups are presented in a grade forum meeting that all 
may acquire a broad grasp of the work done in the 
industrial plant visited. Care is taken, in planning 
all such visits, to obtain permission of the proper au- 
thorities, and to keep to definite time schedules that 
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there may be no intrusion or interference with routine 
work. Considerate behavior on the part of pupils 
is insisted upon by instructors, and a vote of thanks 
acknowledging the courteous attention of the firm is 
tendered by the visiting class. 

Aids to visualization. — Slides and films are invalu- 
able adjuncts to vocational studies if displayed for 
purely informational purposes and for illustrating 
definite instructional points. It is impracticable to 
arrange for any great number of industrial visits, but 
many shops in actual operation can be brought to the 
schools through this medium of visualization, thus 
bringing the pupils into close touch with real life. In- 
dustrial films are being produced in increasing numbers 
and are readily obtainable by those interested. 

Pertinent addresses. — Addresses by master work- 
men and by professional men and women, followed by 
open forums, are a valuable means of bringing pupils 
into intimate contact with actual conditions in the 
industrial world. The reader may be interested in a 
report of a meeting of this type in the Holmes School. 
A leading architect addressed a Nine B group on the 
topic, ‘“‘ The Dignity of Labor.” He referred to the 
building trades as “‘ crafts ’’ and emphasized the pres- 
ent-day need of loyal, intelligent, productive workers. 
He called attention to the joy attendant upon work 
adapted to one’s capacity and taste and emphasized 
the moral obligation to do one’s best in any field of 
service. In the open forum, the following questions 
were put to him by the pupils: 

a. Is manual employment rads of as high a 

type as mental work? 
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0. How long will it take to become a skilled archi- 
tect? What special training will. be needed? Will 
the compensation warrant the length of time consumed 
in training? 

c. Is interior decoration included among the building 
erafts ? 

d. Is there any practical connection between our 
study of mechanical drawing and our work in the Blue 
Print Club, and the work of an architect ? 

In a faculty meeting at which the foregoing lesson 
was reported, follow-up work was suggested along the 
lines of visits to the Builders’ Exchange; intensive 
study of the lives of such master craftsmen as Sir 
Christopher Wren, Andrew Carnegie, Henry Ford, 
and George W. Goethals; and English lessons eal- 
culated to bring into prominence traits of character 
indispensable to success in the industries: persever- 
ance, initiative, industry, thoroughness, reliability, 
and codperation. A special lesson was planned to 
emphasize the importance of beginning at the bottom 
and mastering a business, step by step. It was also 
_ planned to have pupils contrast the indifferent work- 
man, who, caring only for his day’s wage, throws down 
his tools at the first sound of the whistle, with the master 
craftsmen whose work was immortalized in the lines: 

“Tn the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

ent For the gods see everywhere.’ 

In summing up the discussion of vocational guidance 
we feel that we cannot do better than quote directly 
from the ‘‘ Report of the Survey of the Public Schools 
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of Philadelphia’ by the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction : 


“Prevocational and vocational facilities should be open not only 
to pupils seeking occupational training but also to pupils continuing 
into the senior high school and the college. These facilities will 
furnish very definite educational values to those who continue. In 
addition to manual skill and to mechanical and home training, 
there are developed for such pupils an understanding of and sym- 
pathy with commercial and industrial vocations and their social 
environment. This understanding may helpfully influence the 
later vocational decision of the high school and college graduate; 
and this sympathy will contribute vitally to social integration, 
which is the first purpose confronting the junior high school. .. . 
The wisdom of deferring vocational decision, involving specific 
placement, cannot be disputed. . . . Asa general principle it must 
be conceded that pupils between twelve and fifteen years of age are 
too immature wisely to make vocational choice. But it must also 
be conceded that occupational preparation and vocational choice on 
the part of those who drop out during the period of the junior high 
school, are unavoidable exceptions to this generally accepted prin- 
ciple of deferring vocational decision.” 


The accompanying list of vocational books in the 
Holmes School Library may prove suggestive : 


Dressmaking . . . . JANE FALes 
Electric Wiring M aia. . . Frank F. Senestock 
Interior Electric Wiring and Es- 

timating .. . . ArrHur L. NELSON 
Practical Electric ae . . Jon M. SHarp 


First Principles of Agriculture . Emmet S. Gorr anp D. D. Mayne 
Library Work with Children. . Atice I. HazELrTINE 
Occupations — A Textbook in Enoca Burton Gown AND Wo. 
Vocational Guidance . . . Atonzo WHEATLEY 
Profitable Vocations for Girls . E. W. WEAVER 
Profitable Vocations for Boys . E. W. Weaver and J. FRANK 
_ BYLER 
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Stories of the Day’s Work . . Roy Davis ANp FREDERICK G. 
GETCHELL 

The Use of Books and Libraries . Lucy E. Fay anp ANNE T. Eaton 

The Vocational Guidance Move- 


ment. . . . . . . . . JOHN M. BREWER 
Thrift and Success... . . . . JACKSON, DEMING, AND Bemis 
Vocational Ciwics . . . . .FRep. M. Gites anp IMOGENE 
GILES 


Vocational Guidance for Girls . Marcurrire 8. Dickson 
Vocational and Moral Guidance . J. B. Davis 
Worker and His Work . . . SrevuaA CENTER 


CHAPTER VIII 
CIVIC GUIDANCE 


A good citizen is not merely a man who knows about civics, but 
a man who has the right attitude toward his own civic responsibili- 
ties, and who has the will to put his knowledge into action. — 
TILDSLEY. 


In the preceding chapters we have considered the 
ways in which junior high schools may place their 
pupils in the way of attaining health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership, and 
vocation. We shall now proceed to set forth what can 
be done to further the attainment of the fifth cardinal 
objective of education, 7.e. citizenship. We wish to 
emphasize the fact that this objective, as well as those 
previously discussed, can be secured by pupils in the 
formative years only through skilled guidance. 

Under the term “ civic guidance” we shall take into 
account: 1. Subject matter of courses in social studies. - 
2. Activities of civic clubs. 3. Codperation of allied 
clubs. 4. Participation in community projects. 

Subject matter of courses in social studies. — The 
courses used by the department of social studies should 
unquestionably cover history, community civics, vo- 
eational civics,1 and economic civics. It is not our 
purpose to give detailed outlines of civic studies since 

1 Vocational civics is stressed in the ninth-year classes. 
85 
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well-planned courses are already functioning admirably 
in various schools throughout the country. We do 
wish, however, to offer a few supplementary sugges- 
tions showing the close correlation of the guidance 
problem with the study of civics, placing emphasis on 
the ways in which civic theory and practice may be 
fused in school life. 

To secure the interest and active participation of the 
student body, the subject matter should be presented 
in various ways, should be articulated with the work 
in oral and written composition, should be enunciated 
through debates, dramatizations, students’ round tables, 
two-minute speeches, project problems, in fact, through 
all types of classroom or grade forum teaching. 

The following lesson outlines may prove suggestive: 


StupEnts’ Rounp TABLES 


1. Discuss standards of admission to the United States from the 
viewpoint of : 
The educator The capitalist 
The immigrant The farmer 
The social-welfare worker The American Federation of Labor 


2. Since thrift is undoubtedly a community asset, discuss safe 
investments for junior high school students, viz. : 


Postal savings Christmas clubs 
Thrift stamps Savings accounts 
Treasury certificates Building and Loan shares 


3. Bring out through discussion that every good citizen owes it to 
his community to prevent waste in any of the following forms: 

Financial loss through injury to public property, 7.e. mutilation 
of public library books, park benches, schools, and other public 
buildings. 

Waste of school materials (paper, pencils, pens, etc.). 
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Loss from preventable fires. 
Waste of water, light, fuel, power, etc. 
Waste of good food in garbage. 


4. Discuss the value of punctuality from the standpoint of : 
The student (immediate value). 

His classmates. 

The school principal (as affecting school standing). 

The child as a future employee (deferred value). 

The business man. 


DEBATES 


Resolved: That intelligent, fair-minded codperation between 
labor and capital will solve the labor question in the United States. 
That the school plant should be used as a community center. 

_ That patrons who are compelled to stand in public conveyances 
should not pay full fare. 


TWO-MINUTE SPEECHES 


Suggested Topics: The value of the vote and the moral obliga- 
tion to use it rightly. 

Injurious effects of the “excuse” habit. 

Punctuality as a business asset. 

Theodore Roosevelt — an ideal American. (Why?) 

The duty of patronizing local merchants and community banks. 


Open Forums 


1. Informational talk by the local postmaster or one of his assist- 
ants on the ways in which citizens may aid the government by: 

a. Addressing letters correctly. 

b. Wrapping and addressing parcel-post packages according to 
the postal regulations. ; 

_c. Employing safe means of transmitting money, such as postal 

orders, registered mail, certified checks, etc. 

d. Keeping money-order receipts and receipts for insured parcel 
post until notice of delivery has been received. 


Meeting to be thrown open to pupils that they may question the 
speaker on points about which they may be in doubt. 
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2. Talk by instructor in economics on the budget which might 
profitably be employed. by boys and girls receiving fixed allowances. 
The speaker should bring out, by means of a general discussion, the 
proportion each item should bear to the whole amount expended. 

3. Address by a representative from the Board of Health on the 
topic: ‘Ways in which the municipal authorities safeguard health 
and the ways in which citizens can further their efforts.”” Address 
to be followed by open forum. 


Torics FoR ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


1. What traits of character should I possess and what habits 
should I form if I wish to become a worth-while student officer? 
(Initiative, self-control, trustworthiness, loyalty, democratic friend- 
liness, fair-mindedness, spirit of service, etc.) 

2. Specific ways in which avigilant schoolsafety patrol can reén- 
force the work of the municipal authorities. 

3. Sacrifices I should be willing to make in order to serve as a 
student officer. 

4, The world’s need for faithful workers. (Message to Garcia.) 

5. Show how the following historical characters applied demo- 
cratic ideals to everyday affairs: Thomas Jefferson Abraham Lin- 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


Playlets, original and otherwise, embodying the central thought of 
Clean-up Week, Fire Prevention Week, Americanization Week, etc., 
also pageants and plays calculated to arouse patriotism, such as: 


“Daughters of Freedom”. . . Fanny R. BucHaNnan 

Plays and Pageants for Young People Constance D. Mackey 

“The Seven Gifts” . . . . Stuart WALKER 

Child’s Book of Holiday Plows . . . Frances G. Wicks 

Patriotic Pageants of To-day . . . . JosepHine THorPE AND R. 
KIMBALL 

Plays and Pageants of Democracy . . F. Ursuta Payne 

Historical Plays for Children . . . . McDoNnNELL 

The New Citizenship . . . . . . MacKayn 


“America the Wonderland” . . . . Ethical Culture School 
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Activities of civic clubs. — (See Chapter IX on Stu- 
dent Participation in School Government and Chapter 
XV, Civic Publicity Club.) We wish to emphasize 
very particularly at this point the fact that the Civic 
Guidance Publicity Board is a potent factor in moti- 
vating living civics. The constant change of materials 
insures continued interest on the part of the pupils 
and the inspiring character of the subject matter quick- 
ens desire to translate civic thought into worthy action. 

Codperation of allied clubs. — The newspaper clubs 
through the medium of the school magazine do their 
part toward uplifting standards of junior citizenship. 
Editorials written by students, appealing poems, and 
pointed epigrams all teach civic lessons that may be 
applied to daily living. 

The codperation of clubs having as their aim worthy 
home membership, worthy use of leisure, altruistic 
service, or ethical uplift, all able adjuncts to this work, 
will be taken up in the chapters on avocational and 
ethical guidance. 

In this connection let us say that practical instruction 
as to correct methods of conducting meetings and elec- 
tions, organizing clubs, scheduling work, inaugurating 
and advancing drives, and all activities of a like char- 
acter should be an integral part of all guidance pro- 
grams. This will necessitate giving pupils a working 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure and accepted 
business practice. Stress should also be laid on the 
fact that unfailing courtesy is an invaluable asset to 
those aspiring to leadership of others since “ courtesy 
is the one medium of exchange which is universally 
accepted at par.” 
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For concrete illustration of the application of such 
teaching see report of the monthly meeting of the In- 
dustrious Citizens’ Union in Chapter XIII — Type 
Lessons for Grade Forums. 

Participation in community projects. — The pro- 
gressive educator will not be content to confine the 
civic activities of students within school walls. Rather 
will he utilize that youthful energy and enthusiasm 
in furthering community projects for civic betterment. 
In order that those concerned may be in intelligent 
touch one with the other, community projects should 
be discussed in the classroom. Then, when knowl- 
edge is pushed into action, student participation will 
be sane and effective. The phenomenal results 
achieved by school children in the Liberty Bond cam- 
paigns during the World War show the tremendous 
driving power of organized youth marshaled in an 
inspiring cause. Nor should warmth of friendly in- 
terest merely radiate from the school outward. The 
- community in its turn should sympathetically study 
school problems and react to educational needs. Stu- 
dent influence may readily be enlisted in creating 
favorable public sentiment along these lines. 

- Again, patriotic projects should loom large in the 
eyes of both school and community, and should be 
devised and worked out in conjunction with one an- 
other. In planning celebrations of a patriotic nature 
it is eminently fitting that the ardor of young citizens 
should be turned to practical account since it is in 
their own immediate and deferred interests that such 
celebrations are held. Communities should float the 
flag on the schoolhouse that it may be enshrined in: 
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the heart of youth; that, saluting it, they may see 
beyond the glory of its stars, and venerate the valor, 
loyalty, and purity for which these colors stand. 
Having discussed how attainment of citizenship is 
furthered through subject matter of courses in social 
studies, through activities of civic and allied clubs, 
and through participation in community projects, we 
shall now proceed to give detailed information regard- 
ing a device which the Holmes School has come to 
regard as its most effective adjunct of civic guidance, 
namely, student participation in school government. 


CHAPTER IX 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


“Student participation in school control, organized student 
activities, and school socialization furnish the special field for their 
activities as citizens in the school community. Subjectively, citi- 
zenship is taught through the course in social studies. Objectively, 
it is caught and translated into conduct by the junior citizenship in 
schools. Here pupils may learn what democracy is, how it has 
developed in our nation, how its codperative activities have been 
and must be carried on. This articulation of teaching with training 
will assure that pupils may realize their immediate needs as junior 
citizens in codperative school government and their assured future 
needs as active citizens in American self-government.”’ ! 


If the American ideal of democracy is to be realized, 
the youth of the land must know what the term “ gov- 
ernment ”’ actually connotes. In no way will a child 
arrive at this knowledge more quickly than through 
the avenue of experience. Vest in him proper author- 
ity, make him an assistant executive in school man- 
agement, and he will concretely learn the core idea of 
government which would otherwise have remained but 
an abstraction. More than that, participation in 
school government will afford the happiest outlet for 
the restless activity, the craving for authority, the 
penchant for leadership characteristic of adolescence. 

1 Reference to the Holmes Junior High School in the report of the 


state survey of Philadelphia schools. (Book III — Junior High Schools.) 
92 
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Neither repression nor suppression will serve to stay 
this restlessness so prescient of growth. In fact, they 
will but stifle the energy which should be transmuted 
into power. Only through conscious expression will 
this potential force become dynamic to such an ex- 
tent that it will advance the ethical standards of 
school civics. 

In this work, student officers will prove most valu- 
able allies. They can be counted upon to give effective 
aid in securing the following desirable objectives, lead- 
ing toward the American ideal of citizenship : 

Swaying school opinion toward higher and higher 
moral standards. 

Securing just and equitable legislation for and by 
the student body. 

Causing law to be recognized as a safeguard for 
liberty rather than a restriction on freedom. 

Securing willing obedience to school laws and regu- 
lations. 

When students are lifted into partnership in the work 
of school government, they will at times be called upon 
to sacrifice personal wishes to the performance of their 
executive duties, but the sacrifice is well worth while, 
since it develops moral fiber. 

Vague longings for authority and leadership char- 
acterize youth at the junior high school age. They 
are emerging from childhood and aspiring to the pre- 
rogatives of maturity. They therefore eagerly em- 
brace opportunities for exercising the executive powers 
delegated to school aids. 

When student government was instituted at the 
Holmes Junior High School as an adjunct of civic 
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guidance, the system adopted roughly paralleled that 
of the city, being founded upon the same underlying 
principles. Democratic ideals, of course, prevailed, and 
laws based upon the consent of the governed were 
enacted. Since pupils elected their own representa- 
tives, care was taken to make clear the nature and re- 
sponsibility of the vote. We grant that we found it a 
difficult task to lead pupils to subordinate personal 
likes and dislikes and vote for the candidate best fitted 
for the particular office, but this problem teachers 
must face if student government is to forecast the 
highest type of citizenship. 

Since justice and equal opportunity are at the foun- 
dation of all American government, there should. be 
engendered in these junior citizens ‘‘ a sense of justice 
to know what is right toward others, a quick sympathy 
to feel what would help or harm, and above all, good- 
will to exercise justice with sympathy.” Link to this 
training in moral judgment that they may measure 
up to their best fearlessly, realizing that 


“ Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


Training toward such high ideals will never prove 
an easy task, but we have an abiding faith that it can 
obtain when faculty and student leaders meet as 
coworkers, discuss prospective legislation, and study 
executive problems. To the youth of our land, no civic 
lessons are more vital than those which lead them to 
distinguish between selfish authority based on egotism, 
and real authority guaranteeing justice and protection 
to all. It is equally vital that they be led to distin- 
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guish between that splendid ambition inspiring to noble 
endeavor, and the ruthless ambition which tramples 
relentlessly on the rights and privileges of others. 

Method of student participation. — Student partici- 
pation in school government is usually vested in a 
Students’ Organization. There is grave danger, how- 
ever, of overburdening pupils with an excessive admin- 
istrative load. On the other hand, there is a distinct 
advantage in enlisting a large percentage of pupils in 
this type of work. In view of these facts the Holmes 
Junior High School found it advantageous to maintain 
a wide-awake Students Organization, assigning to it 
all the administrative work it could adequately per- 
form and to reserve the greater part of the strictly 
civic duties for a civic organization known as the 
Industrious Citizens Union. Such a division of re- 
sponsibility would probably not obtain in a school 
where the enrollment was small and the duties, in con- 
sequence, less onerous. In such schools a single or- 
ganization would suffice. We submit an outline of 
the work as it functions in the Holmes School. 


STUDENTS ORGANIZATION 


Aim: To build up the school morale by enlisting student aid in 
establishing a high, and increasingly higher, ethical code for daily 
living. . 

To develop initiative and potential leadership in the student body 
through legislative and executive functioning in school manage- 
ment. 

To develop the spirit of codperation between students and faculty 
in problems of school administration. 


Activities: 1. Supervision of tardiness. ‘Sentinels direct late 
comers to a specially designated room, where they remain until the 
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end of the opening exercises. Records of tardiness are then for- 
warded to the home-room counselors for estimating class percent- 
ages of prompt attendance. These percentages, listed for purposes of 
comparison, appear weekly on Punctuality Honor Rolls conspicu- 
ously placed in the main corridor. A silver star indicates the banner 
classes. This has been found invaluable in minimizing lateness and 
creating public opinion favoring punctuality. The codperation of 
the Art Club is enlisted in making Punctuality Posters. 

2. Stimulating regular attendance. Addresses are made by 
members of the Students Organization in the various assemblies for 
the purpose of arousing class pride in obtaining a 100% record of 
attendance. The Public Speaking Club also assists in this work, 
and personal solicitations are intrusted to the Department of Social 
Welfare of the I. C.U. Attendance honor rolls similar to the 
punctuality charts have been found useful. 

3. Emphasizing school virtues. Addresses are made in assem- 
blies calculated to emphasize the importance of certain cardinal 
virtues, such as honesty, truthfulness, self-control, etc., and dis- 
counting unworthy conduct. Active dishonesty is noticeably 
checked through the aid of Student Vigilance Committees appointed 
in confidence by home-room counselors. 

4. Lunch-period corridor guards. Since the large enrollment 
necessitates two or three shifts during the lunch period, student 
helpers keep corridors cleared of pupils, that classes in session may 
enjoy that serene atmosphere conducive to work. They also guard 
school exits during the noon recess. 

5. Management of assembly programs. The various classes 
and clubs plan and carry out assembly programs, but the Students 
Organization sees to it that these programs are in readiness and that 
the work is properly distributed among the departments. 

6. Emergency service. a. Taking care of classes when teachers 
are either temporarily engaged elsewhere or are incapacitated 
through sudden illness. 6. Aiding substitutes both by acquainting 
them with the school routine and lesson assignments and in influ- 
encing class attention and respect. c. Messenger service. Answer- 
ing bell calls from the office, and whenever possible, rendering the 


necessary service without interrupting regular classwork. d. Mis- 
cellaneous official service. 
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7. Service as ushers and guides. a. Members codperate with 
committees of arrangement, rendering assistance wherever needed 
and serving as ushers in connection with parent and community 
meetings, school plays and entertainments, athletic and field-day 
events. 6. Giving courteous and intelligent guidance to school 
guests. The Art Club codperates in this work by supplying spe- 
cially designed badges for identification of visitors, authorized to 
observe classwork or inspect the school without guides. 

8. Cheer leadership. Members train cheer leaders for the vari- 
ous school events and act as inspirational cheer leaders themselves. 

9. Financial codperation. Codperating with the faculty in 
financing enterprises authorized by school authorities, and transact- 
ing all business in accordance with the highest ethical standards. 
Statements of receipts and expenditures, after being audited and 
filed, are published in the school paper. All funds are deposited in 
a bank recommended by the faculty and are disbursed over the 
signatures of the president of the Students Organization and the 
principal of the school. y 


Membership: Limited to one representative elected from each 
class. The members study the constitution of the organization, 
promise to obey its laws, and pledge their fealty to the school and its 
interests. All meetings are conducted in accordance with Roberts’ 
Rules of Order. (Parliamentary Law) 


INDUSTRIOUS CITIZENS UNION 1 
Colors: Purple and Gold. 


Slogan: ‘‘Coéperation is the keynote of success.” 
(Colors and slogan chosen by pupils.) 


I. C. U. stands for “Industrious Citizens Union.” The pupils 
selected the name because the initial letters seemed to them to have 
special significance. (I see you.) These letters appear on the 
official banner, and on the badges and buttons worn by all club 


1The work of the Civic Union is a distinct outgrowth of civic in- 
struction; in fact, the Civic Union of the Holmes Junior High School 
was organized by its Department of Social Studies. 
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officers, inspectors, and guards. Pins and certificates of honorable 
mention issued by the club also bear these letters. 

The I. C. U. is an organization based on purely democratic prin- 
ciples. Every pupil of the school is a member, and this entire en- 
rollment constitutes the I. C. U. Assembly. At the beginning of 
each semester, the Assembly elects four executive officers — presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, and treasurer. Eight additional 
officers are elected from each class or chapter, to represent it in a 
council, this council being, in reality, the Department of Adminis- 
tration. 


I. DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


Aim: To organize a democratic school community measuring up 
to high civic standards. 

To plan for active codperation between the various departments 
of the I. C. U. 

To keep the entire student body in touch with the work of the 
Council and its plans for future betterment. 

To acquaint pupils with the constitution of the I. C. U. and to 
strive to imbue them with the spirit of service and civic pride, as 
set forth in the preamble framed by the I. C. U., based upon the 
Athenian oath. 

To inaugurate definite civic campaigns in the school, and to 
coéperate with community campaigns for civic betterment. 


Organization: During the first week of the semester, the club 
sponsor, or civic leader, designates the day for the election of eight 
civic officers from each class, viz. : 


I. Department of Administration — Delegate and Alternate. 
II. Department of Public Works — Lieutenant. 
III. Department of Public Safety — Lieutenant, Fire Marshal, 
| and Assistant. ‘ 
IV. Department of Sanitation — Lieutenant. 
VY. Department of Social Welfare — Lieutenant. 


The civic leader calls all officials into executive session on the day 
following the elections to complete the work of organization, that 
their special service may promptly obtain in the school. Since the 
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civic duties in a large school are complex and require continuous 
and systematic service, the students at large must share in the work. 
At the same time, the individual must not be overburdened, there- 
fore the representatives of Departments II, III, IV, and V secure 
volunteer guards from their respective Chapters. These guards 
serve for one week, and wear the official I. C. U. button while on 
duty. Their names are posted on the Civic Bulletin Board. 


Activities: 1. Conducting and participating in a monthly council 
meeting presided over by the president of the club at which sugges- 
tions are offered from the floor. These suggestions are the results of 
individual observation and experience, since all have been directed 
to keep eyes open to civic needs, ears open to civic utterances, and 
thoughts active for civic betterment. Detailed reports of the work 
done by each department and constructive suggestions are sub- 
mitted by each lieutenant. ; 

2. Furthering campaigns in the interests of health, sanitation, 
fire prevention, etc., by means of the following: 

Two-minute addresses in assembly. 

Films and slides (visualization). 

Presentation of pertinent plays, preferably original. 

Posters and placards placed on the Civic Bulletin Board. (Co- 
operation with Poster Club.) 

Editorials and articles published in the school magazine. 


3. Participation in contests calculated to arouse and maintain 
interest in problems of school civies. 


a. Song contests — writing appropriate verse on civic themes 
and setting it to music, preferably familiar airs suited to assembly 
singing. 

6. Art contests —in designing and executing posters and pla- 
cards illustrative of civic truths. 

c. Slogan contests — for writing “catchy” phrases calculated to 
arouse civic enthusiasm. 

d. Play-writing contests —the best to be presented in the 
assembly. 

e. Essay contests as inaugurated by the press and wide-awake 
civic organizations. 
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4. Awarding I. C. U. honor pins and certificates of honorable 
mention for marked fidelity or efficiency in civic service. Honor- 
able mention is also given to pupils having 100% records of attend- 
ance and punctuality. 

5. Distributing I. C. U. buttons and badges to officers and 
guards; collecting these official emblems for redistribution when 
term of service expires. 


Membership: Council membership is limited to officers and dele- 
gates elected by the student body, but membership in the Civic 
Union and active service are expected of each student. 


II. Department or Pusiic WorKs 


Organization: One delegate from each chapter is elected to 
the Department of Public Works. This department is composed 
of three Bureaus: 1. Personal Property; 2. School Property; 
3. Neighborhood Property. Each Bureau elects its own chief. 


Aim: To engender in the student body a feeling of personal 
responsibility regarding property. 

To enlist the active codperation of the students in preventing 
willful or thoughtless mutilation or destruction of property. 

To stress the ethical aspects of property rights, focusing on 
economy, neatness, honesty, self-respect, and respect for the rights 
of others. 

To familiarize members with the clauses in the constitution and 
by-laws of the I. C. U. bearing upon the care of property. 


BUREAU OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Activities: 1. Inaugurating campaigns designed to raise stand- 
ards of school opinion regarding property rights. This is done by 
the following means: 

Two-minute addresses in assemblies. 

Making and displaying appropriate placards and posters. 

1 All meetings are conducted according to Roberts’ Rules of Order. 
(Parliamentary Law.) Each department holds weekly meetings devoted 
to its special work. Reports of guards and inspectors are collated to be 

incorporated later in ponies: delivered at the monthly meeting of the 
- Council. 
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Articles in the school magazine. 
Talks by club sponsor stressing the school virtues brought into 
play in respecting property rights. 


2. Discounting certain unworthy practices, such as, 


Using pens, pencils, erasers, etc., without the consent of the 
owner. 

Misappropriating textbooks. 

Failing to return borrowed articles promptly. 


3. Dissuading pupils from bringing money, valuables, or entic- 
ing articles to school. (‘‘Lead us not into temptation,” applied to 
everyday living.) 

4, Employing various devices to stamp out theft, such as direct 
appeals to school spirit, class pride, and self-respect; reading of 
appropriate stories or poems, such as Whittier’s “‘Nauhaught the 
Indian Deacon’’; serving on Vigilance Committees. 

5. Stressing the economic use of school supplies. This involves 
mending torn books, repairing impaired equipment, using note- 
books, paper, etc., in a careful manner. 

6. Supervising cloak rooms, numbering and assigning hooks, 
insisting on careful hanging up of outdoor garments. 


BUREAU OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Activities: 1. Zoning the school building for purposes of weekly 
inspection. 

2. Inspecting both exterior and interior of the structure, noting 
the condition of walls, floors, windows, furniture, etc., that lack of 
cleanliness may be remedied, and the attention of the Repair Club 
and the principal of the school may be called to needed repairs. 

3. Codéperating with the Department of Administration in its 
clean-up week campaign, and participating in all necessary public- 
ity work connected with it. 

4. Collecting textbooks daily from the Lost and Found Depart- 
ment and returning them for distribution to the heads of the various 
departments. 

5. Influencing school opinion in such a way that the students 
will take pride in transmitting the building to their successors in as 
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good condition as they found it; impressing pupils with the thought 
that the heedless mutilation of school property results from un- 
worthy school citizenship. 


BUREAU OF NEIGHBORHOOD PROPERTY 


Activities: 1. Translating into protective activity the divine 
injunction, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” that the school may be 
regarded as an acquisition to the neighborhood, rather than a detri- 
ment. This can be accomplished through student leadership. 

2. Extending the work of the Safety Patrol before and immedi- 
ately after school sessions, for the purpose of protecting neighbor- 
hood property rights and contributing to community comfort. 

3. Stressing in every possible way the moral obligation to make 
restitution for any damage occasioned and to express regret for the 
annoyance caused. 

4. Assembly talks by club members showing that the apparently 
trivial depredations — the plucked flower, the trampled garden, the 
broken window, etc. —are really acts lowering the standard of school 
citizenship. 

III. Department oF Pusiic Sarety 

Organization: A lieutenant, a fire marshal, and an assistant fire 
marshal are elected from each Chapter. This department is divided 
into three Bureaus: 1. Traffic; 2. Fire; 3. Law and Order. Each 
Bureau elects its own chief. 


Aim: To create a willingness to subordinate self for corporate 
welfare by vesting in each of the student body responsibility for 
the safety and protection of all. 

To enlist the active codperation of all pupils in regulating traffic 
both inside and outside the building. 

To secure student leadership in the management of fire drills, 


focusing on speed and safety. 
To familiarize members with the clauses in the constitution and 


by-laws of the I. C. U. bearing upon safety. 


BUREAU OF TRAFFIC 


Activities: The Bureau Chief selects volunteer guards from each 
Chapter in turn. These guards serve one week. They take their 


nee 
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assigned places in the corridors, on the stairways, and fire escapes, 
one minute before the movement of classes. They see to it that 
pupils obey traffic regulations, such as keeping to the right and 
moving quietly and quickly, thereby insuring speed and safety 
even in the most congested spots. These guards wear the official 
button, the lieutenant being distinguished by the purple-and-gold 
club ribbon. 

The Safety Patrol provides for safety outside the building 
through picketing dangerous crossings, patrolling crowded streets, 
and safeguarding the playground. They warn the imprudent and 
overconfident of danger and insist that the heedless and rough shall 
respect the rights of others. The Safety Patrol coéperates with the 
property bureaus in protecting school and neighborhood property. 

Emergency Guards for special needs other than fire are appointed 
to serve at the discretion of the Bureau Chief and the Civic Leader. 

Coédperation with transit companies and city authorities in 
furthering “Safety First”? campaigns; inaugurating school cam- 
paigns of similar type by means of 


“Safety First” speakers. (These may be secured from outside 
sources. ) 

“Safety First” films shown in auditorium. 

“Safety First” placards and posters. 

“Safety First”’ plays, original and otherwise. 

Two-minute addresses by club members. 

Publicity through Civic Bulletin Board and School Magazine. 


BUREAU OF FIRE 


Activities: The Bureau of Fire zones the school, makes a study of 
the exits, and decides which will best serve the needs of the various 
classrooms. 

The Blue Print Club, in codperation with this bureau, marks the 
exits (Fire Exit A, B, etc.), prepares and places fire-exit charts in 
each classroom and corridor, also in the Office and Assembly Hall, 
and on the Civic Bulletin Board. 

Fire marshals carry their copies of the fire chart with them, and 
in response to the fire signal lead their classes by the shortest route 
to an assigned place outside the building. The Assistant Fire 
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Marshal brings up the rear of the line and sees that no pupil is left 
behind. These officers are also responsible for the disciplined, 
orderly movements of their groups. 

Visits to the local fire house for the purpose of securing first-hand 
information to be reported at the monthly council meeting of the 
Civic Union. 

Coéperation with city authorities and fire insurance companies 
in Fire Prevention Week campaigns, by means of : 


Fire-prevention plays, original and otherwise. 

Fire-prevention address by the City Fire Marshal. 

Fire-prevention placards and posters. 

Fire-prevention films shown in auditorium. 

Two-minute addresses, emphasizing the danger, waste, and 
destruction caused by fire, and stressing the civic obligation to use 
precautionary measures. 


BUREAU OF LAW AND ORDER 


Activities: The Bureau of Law and Order works for a higher 
student morale by influencing student opinion against boisterous, 
unruly, and discourteous conduct, against profane or obscene con- 
versations or writings, and in favor of a clean, refined, self-controlled, 
public-spirited junior citizenship. This involves eternal vigilance 
and active service in molding and grooving public opinion and in 
maintaining high standards of conduct. A Secret Service Vigilance 
Committee will be found to be a valuable adjunct in detecting and 
restraining the irresponsible and the untrustworthy, and in bringing 
persistent offenders to punishment. 

The codperation of all clubs is solicited in order to popularize 
high moral standards of daily living. 


TV. DEPARTMENT OF SANITATION 


Organization: A lieutenant is elected from each Chapter. He 
appoints the necessary inspectors to assist him. The department 
has four Bureaus of Inspection: one for classrooms, including cloak 
- rooms; one for corridors, including stairways and fire escapes; one 
for the basement, including lunch room and toilets; and one for the 

yard, including the adjacent neighborhood. 
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Each of these bureaus has its own chief, musters in its own guards, 
and is held responsible for the sanitary condition of its own zone. 
All inspectors wear the official I. C. U. button. 


Aim: To create school sentiment favoring high standards of 
sanitation in everyday living, showing the close connection between 
sanitation and health, and impressing the fact that decent living is 
a duty both to self and to one’s neighbor. 

To enlist the student body in making and enforcing regulations 
for attaining such standards. 

To interest the residents of the adjacent neighborhood in the 
movement, and secure their active coéperation in maintaining san- 
itary living conditions. 

To familiarize members with the clauses in the constitution and 
by-laws of the I. C. U. devoted to sanitation. 


Activities: Zoning the school for sanitary inspection and work. 
Distribution of tasks lightens the individual load and makes easier 
the mustering in of new recruits. 

A weekly inspection of classrooms and cloak rooms is made, and 
official comment on each is written on the blackboard for the guid- 
ance of the class. The I. C. U. Service Flag is awarded to the 
room found in best condition. The flag is retained for one week. 

Coéperation with community movements calculated to arouse 
interest in this type of work, with special activity during Clean-up 
Week. Maintaining the interest throughout the term by means of 
pertinent plays (original ones preferred), readings, addresses, post- 
ers, and placards. 

The Bureau of Sanitation works on the principle that the school 
belongs to all, and that the individual who carelessly or willfully 
litters up the property of others is defrauding them of their civic 
right to cleanly surroundings. It goes without saying, that a suf- 
ficient number of receptacles for waste should be located in conven- 
ient places. It is the business of the argus-eyed inspectors to see 
that the rubbish is placed where it properly belongs, and to detect 
the shirker, who, through dodging this duty, adds to the labor of 
others. The certainty of detection, rather than the severity of the 
punishment, restrains pupils from carelessness as well as from 
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wrong-doing. This constant watchfulness, therefore, when linked 
to the interest kindled through sanitary campaigns and the satis- 
faction arising from appreciated effort, cannot fail to develop a 
wholesome pride making for habits of decent living. 

The manner in which students shoulder these responsibilities, 
their helpful suggestions and sane plans for bettering conditions, 
their success in enlisting neighborhood support, and their whole- 
some influence over their fellows — all testify to the success of this 
administrative scheme. 


VY. DEPARTMENT oF SociaAL WELFARE 


Organization: A lieutenant is elected from each Chapter. The ~ 
department has three Bureaus: 1. Decoration; 2. Publicity; 
3. Social Service. Each Bureau is presided over by its own chief. 


BUREAU OF DECORATION 


This bureau provides appropriate decorations for the following 
social events : 

a. Welcome Home Social — given in September to welcome 
returning pupils after the summer vacation. 

b. Reception to Entrants — given at the opening of each semes- 
ter. 

c. May Day Festival. 

d. Memorial Day Assembly — coéperation with patriotic soci- 
eties and organizations. 

e. Harvest Home Festival. 

f. Christmas Entertainment. 

g. Birthday Celebrations of Noted Characters. 


The daily greeting of the Bureau to the student body takes the 
form of a spray of green or a single blossom placed in a vase on the 
reading desk in the assembly hall. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


This bureau utilizes the Civic Bulletin Board and the school 
_ magazine for giving publicity to all matter pertaining to the social 
welfare of the school. (See Civic Publicity Club — Chapter XV.) 
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BUREAU OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Aim: To train into subordinating self to corporate welfare by 
rendering thoughtful, helpful, courteous service to colleagues and 
teachers. 


Activities: a. Service to entrants. Social service leaders intro- 
duce entrants to fellow students, and protect them from the rough 
minority to whom initiation spells rude play. They also acquaint 
the newcomers with the spirit and customs of the school, explain 
the plan of the building from a blue print hung in the corridor (see 
Blue Print Club) and instruct them in the reading and use of the 
roster. 

b. Service to absentees. A class aid is appointed to give lesson 
assignments to absentees sufficiently interested to telephone for 
them. The telephone number of this Student Aid is kept upon the 
blackboard of the home-room counselor. The term of service of 
these aids is limited, that the individual may not be overburdened, 
and that the many may enjoy the privilege of helping others. 

c. Ministry to absent classmates who are ill. Post cards, let- 
ters, flowers, or fruit are sent to sick or convalescent colleagues, that 
they may continue to feel themselves a part of the school family. 

d. Service to teachers. Aiding in the mechanics of daily class- 
work through care of equipment, such as blackboards, pencils, 
paper, etc. 

e. Codperative service. Codperating with the Students Organ- 
ization in the management of assembly programs. 

f. Emergency service whenever and wherever needed. 

The great aim of the Bureau of Social Service is to create in the 
school such a happy home atmosphere that joy in daily work may 
make for final achievement. 


The chief aim of the entire Civic Union is to develop 
the individual, making of him an intelligent, well- 
rounded, public-spirited citizen. How? Through lead- 
ing him into such a realization of his personal responsi- 
bilities that he will shoulder them willingly. Further, 
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he must be so imbued with the spirit of public service 
that he will cheerfully subordinate self to corporate wel- 
fare. More than this, the altruistic aims of the Civic 
Union supply the humanizing touch which will vitalize 
and inspire junior citizens to strive for the life 
more abundant. 


CHAPTER X 
AVOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


To our vocation let us add an avocation if we would keep 
safe. —C. A. Barrot, Principles and Portraits. 


If I had my life to live over again, I should definitely cultivate 
some talent or hobby as a preparation for the pleasant and whole- 
some occupation of leisure. I do not know whether it would be 
music, pictures, or some form of sport, but it would serve the im- 
portant purpose of furnishing needed relief and change from the 
occupations that fill one’s working hours. However interesting 
one’s daily work may be, it requires the relief of sensible relaxation. 
A man should be trained to play as hard as he works and training 
to this end should be begun in youth. — ARManpD J. Gerson. 


The sixth essential to the well-rounded development 
of the individual which the junior high school aims to 
secure to each of its pupils through wise direction of 
his own activities is worthy use of leisure. 

When the state legalized the eight-hour working 
day giving the artisan hours for relaxation he had not 
hitherto enjoyed, it increased the responsibility of the 
school, making it incumbent upon it to provide ade- 
quate training in the wise expenditure of spare time, 
that wholesome outside interests might be substituted 
for those which would dissipate energy and weaken 
moral fiber. Obviously, then, the schools must be 
prepared to give not only training, but skilled guidance 
along these lines. 
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What is meant by avocational guidance. — Under 
avocational guidance we shall consider the “ wise 
selection and pursuit of activities of an occupational 
character, undertaken as a recreation, and not as part 
of a vocation.” 

In weighing the value of such activities, critics may 
state that many purely occupational in character are 
here regarded as avocational. True, but let it be borne 
in mind, that activities of any sort may be regarded 
either as vocational or avocational according to the 
objective of the individual engaged in them. In 
either case, however, it will be granted, that they 
broaden the student’s outlook, increase his efficiency, 
and open up new avenues to success and _ happi- 
ness. 

As to the educational aims accomplished thtoagli 
avocational activities, a worth-while avocational pur- 
suit may provide valuable prevocational training, may 
confirm predilections, or may open up new fields of 
interest. But in any event, the wise selection and 
_ possession of a worthy avocation is of paramount im- 
portance to the development of the individual, since 
real character is revealed by the way in which one 
spends his leisure hours. 

Avocational guidance has both an immediate and a 
deferred value. Its immediate value is that it aids in 
the formation of wholesome habits in youth for the 
employment of leisure time; its deferre1 value, that 
it provides pursuits or amusements which may worthily 
engage adult attention outside of wv» “xing hours, 
thereby making for complete nan’ % ani. minimizing 
discontent and crime, 
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Agencies through which avocational guidance may 
be given. — The progressive principal, alive to the 
thought that teachers should be teachers of children, 
not merely of subjects, and that the whole child should 
be educated and not a part of him, should make defi- 
nite provision in his school program for guidance for 
leisure hours. Having formulated his scheme,' he must 
look to his home-room counselors and subject in- 
structors to give pupil guidance in the matter of 
choices, and to his club sponsors to offer sufficient try- 
outs to meet the needs of the entire student body. 

Home-room counselors will render their most effi- 
cient service in the avocational field, when, through 
sympathetic observation and study of the individual, 
they discover the peculiar tastes and aptitudes of each. 
More than this, their work will be incomplete unless 
they unfold to young inquirers the wealth of avoca- 
tional possibilities offered through school club activi- 
ties. Recognizing the importance of the wise use of 
leisure, teachers must impress their pupils with its 
value and imbue them with enthusiasm for the type 
of work best adapted to their mental, physical, and 
moral needs and aspirations. For example, the over- 
studious child should be encouraged to engage in out- 
door activities, the one prone to undervalue mental 
development should be urged to test out the distinctly 
cultural clubs. The child whose home environment is 
sordid or commonplace should be lured into activities 
which will develop the imaginative or esthetic side of his 
nature, and incentives should be given the self-centered 
to join clubs having altruistic aims. Teachers must 

1§ee Chapters XIV and XV — School Clubs. 
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not exert undue influence in the matter of selection, 
however, since the school, as a democracy, reserves to 
the children the privilege of individual choice. 

Valuable contributory work in avocational guidance 
can be done by subject instructors since they have 
unusual opportunities for discovering individual tastes 
and aptitudes. Naturally each will get into close 
personal touch with students evincing special interest 
in the instructor’s own particular field of work, and 
can readily acquaint such pupils with the opportunities 
open to them in the school club system for pursuing 
the line of their special interests. Instructors can also 
inform pupils of outside helps to intensive work, such 
as special lectures, exhibitions, supplementary courses 
in technical schools, etc. 

Instructors in English have ample opportunity to 
aid in the wise choice of avocational pursuits. For 
example, a study of the school club system might pro- 
vide motivation for instruction in both oral and writ- 
ten English. Some such questions as the following 
might be submitted to pupils for consideration and dis- 
cussion, care being taken to elicit from them logical 
reasons for classification. 

1. Which clubs supp'y both healthful outdoor rec- 
reation and mental enrichment? (Bird Club, Wild 
Flower Club, Young Geologists Club, etc.) 

2. Which clubs offer exceptional opportunities for 
discovery of truth through experimentation? (Chem- 
istry Club, Club of Applied Mechanics, Textile Club, 
Household Chemistry Club, etc.) 

3. Which clubs encourage habits’of thrift? (Gar- 
dening Club, Repair Club, Dressmaking Club, etc.) 
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4. Which clubs give preparatory training for busi- 
ness life? (Business Correspondence Club, Junior 
Financiers Club, Salesmanship Club, etc.) 

5. Which clubs prepare particularly for intelligent 
citizenship? (Civic Club, Parliamentary Law Club, 
Debating Club, Public Speaking Club, etc.) 

6. Which indoor clubs afford both recreation and 
valuable training in esthetics? (Music Appreciation 
Club, Art Collectors Club, Handicraft Club, Art 
Needlework Club, etc.) 

7. Which clubs offer rich opportunity for altruistic 
service? (Willing Workers Club, First Aid Club, 
Gift Club, Home Nursing Club, ete.) 

Avocational guidance is of necessity handled in the 
main by sponsors of avocational clubs. These spon- 
sors should make it a point to give home and school 
publicity to the aims and activities of their various 
organizations, that parents and pupils may be furnished 
with the information essential to wise choice. The 
various mediums of advertising employed may be the 
school magazine, the bulletin boards, two-minute 
addresses in assembly by former club members, or 
demonstrations of club work given to the students at 
large. If at all possible, pamphlets containing fore- 
casts of the aims and activities of the various clubs 
should be forwarded to parents at the opening of each 
semester that their interest and codperation may be 
secured. 

The club system as a whole is described in detail in 
a later chapter (Chapter XIV), but in connection with 
_ the thought of avocational guidance it is sufficient 
to say that a well-planned system will contain a large 
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number of distinctly avocational clubs which will tie 
up with the seven cardinal objectives of education. 
For example, certain clubs of the system, such as the 
Commercial Art Clubs, School Orchestra, Library 
Club, and others, will supply avocations and, inciden- 
tally, rich cultural background that will help to round 
out the individual and to add zest and fullness to his 
daily living. 

Other clubs of the system should prepare for worthy 
home membership. Participation in their activities 
will invest manual tasks with added dignity and train 
for economic and competent management of the home. 
Such work is of vital moment since “ the stability and 
glory of a nation depend upon the quality of its home- - 
makers.” Etiquette clubs, Millinery clubs, Little 
Mothers clubs, Marketing and Serving clubs will 
serve as examples of this type. 

But, since the prime aim of avocational clubs is not 
merely employment of leisure, but worthy employment, 
it is important that organizations be planned which will 
conserve energy by directing it into useful channels, 
and which will, at the same time, make for joy both in 
attainment and service. 

Zisthetic phase of avocational guidance. — The 
subject of avocational guidance were inadequately 
treated did we fail to mention the wonderful oppor- 
tunity open to teachers charged with this educational 
function to mold plastic youth along esthetic lines, 
giving a vision of a plane of life above mere utilitarian 
values. To be sure the utilitarian product may be 
the medium of approach to esthetic appreciation, but 
underlying all studies, even those apparently the most 
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coldly practical, there are threads of beauty, beauty 
of line, of color, of form, which if woven skillfully into 
the fabric of life will make it richer, finer, and more 
harmonious in every way. 

Pending the establishment of a national school of 
art, a dream which all true art lovers hope to see real- 
ized, all teachers must do their share toward develop- 
ing esthetic appreciation in their pupils. First and 
foremost they should, as far as possible, create for 
them an artistic atmosphere, since young people, es- 
pecially those at the sensitively impressionable junior 
high school age, are unconsciously influenced by their 
surroundings and respond quickly to new emotional 
impulses. This artistic atmosphere is fairly easy of 
acquirement since inexpensive yet beautiful reproduc- 
tions of the masterpieces of painting and sculpture are 
within the reach of all. Appreciative study of these 
masterpieces cannot but lay the foundations of a 
discriminating taste, particularly when such art ob- 
jects are placed with due regard to background, that 
their beauties may be accentuated. 

So much for the general atmosphere of the school. 
Now, becoming more specific, let us mention those 
studies or types of school activity in which instructors 
have opportunity to give esthetic guidance. Naturally 
art instructors and sponsors of art clubs have a wide 
field open to them, but teachers of literature, history, 
and geography will readily find art elements in their 
work that may be interpreted in a way yielding large 
returns of esthetic enjoyment. Handicraft clubs 
cultivate a love of harmonious color and beauty of 
design as applied to home furnishings, wall papers, 
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rugs, pottery, etc. Commercial Art clubs awaken 
their members to the artistic line and color work dis- 
played in modern advertising, particularly in posters 
where strong and beautiful effects are attained with 
great simplicity. Gardening clubs emphasize the 
decorative use of harmonious color masses as applied 
to flower planting. Needlework clubs have unusual 
opportunities of giving zsthetic appreciation of color 
and design in connection with the study of textiles, 
and of. effective line work as applied to costume and 
draperies. In short, teachers of imaginative insight 
will find innumerable ways in which to enrich the lives 
of their young charges by awakening them to the know]l- 
edge that Beauty, though elusive, may be found by 
those who truly seek her. Surely those alive to the 
possibilities of esthetic guidance in leading toward the 
life more abundant will realize that it is incumbent 
upon them to teach not merely “ Art for Art’s Sake,” 
but as it has been aptly phrased, “ Art for Life’s 
Sake.” 2 


1 Msthetic guidance may be given with regard to music following the 
same general scheme of development as above, viz. cultural school 
atmosphere, appreciation, and semispecialized skill. 


CHAPTER XI 
ETHICAL GUIDANCE 


A schooling that imparts knowledge or develops skill or culti- 
vates tastes or intellectual aptitudes, fails of its supreme object if 
it leaves its beneficiaries no better morally. In all their relation- 
ships present and future, that is, as schoolmates, as friends, as 
members of a family, as workers in their special vocations, as 
Americans, as world citizens, the greatest need of our boys and 
girls is character, the habitual disposition to choose those modes 
of behavior that most do honor to human dignity. 3 

— Henry NEeuMANN. 


The ultimate aim of all education, which is also our 
seventh cardinal objective, should be the development 
of character, and, since character is the resultant of 
attempts to attain certain ideals of conduct, it behooves 
the true teacher to see to it that the ideals placed 
before her pupils are worthy ones. More than this, 
it is her duty to help them attain these ideals, first, 
by awakening them to the motives underlying worthy 
actions; second, by fostering and strengthening right 
impulses; third, by affording opportunities to form 
ethical habits through conscious repetition of moral 
acts. “‘ Intelligence, habits, ideals, all three are re- 
quired. Without habits, ideals degenerate into sen- 
timentalism ; without moral understanding and ideals, 
habit becomes dead routine incapable of growth into 
new and better ambitions. Any one of these, without 
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the other two, will leave important aspects lacking.” 
If, then, the school is to become a moral laboratory, 
it must, in its government, instruction, and activities, 
unceasingly stress moral values and should employ 
every agency at its command in the work of establish- 
ing high moral standards and translating them into 
conduct. 

The part school government plays in ethical guid- 
ance. — First, as to its government, the school should 
be democratic, hence, must have as its avowed purpose 
the promotion of those qualities inherent in a true 
democracy, viz. justice, equity, tolerance; it must show 
consistent belief in equality and the preservation of a 
just balance between the rights of the individual and 
the rights of the mass. More than that, the schools 
should offer opportunity to all those committed to 
their charge to exemplify these qualities in daily living 
through participation in school government; only 
through such experiences can they early gain that self- 
mastery so essential to harmonious living in a democ- 
racy. Again, young people must be made to feel 
group obligations, must be wooed from the self-cen- 
tered attitude characteristic of early childhood to the 
point where they will voluntarily subordinate self in 
order to serve others. It is not enough that they re- 
main in the neutral zone of mere morality; they must 
emerge into the field of active altruism. Indeed, it 
may be safely said that ethical development should be 
measured in terms of capacity for altruistic service. 

The influence of the teacher. — Nor can high stand- 
ards of moral excellence be attained in our schools 
through the isolated efforts of devoted individuals. 
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There must be concerted action on the part of all in- 
structors to further moral aims both by precept and 
example. Since the function of the teacher is leader- 
ship, she is obligated so to fashion her personal conduct 
as to render it worthy of emulation by her students. 
For example, impartial decisions in disciplinary cases 
will inculcate justice and equity; prompt and cheerful 
compliance with the detail of school routine on the 
part of instructors will infuse pupils with a respect 
for law; conscientious adherence of teachers to high 
moral principles in classroom discussions will strengthen 
courage of convictions in student followers and stir 
the ethical impulses of youth into worthy action. 

The character of ethical guidance. — Next, as to 
instruction. It is the consensus of opinion that ethical 
teaching in secondary schools lower than college grade 
should not be formal in character, but should be an 
outgrowth of all school activities. It may be pro- 
mulgated through a variety of expedients, e.g. the 
utilization of incidental happenings of the classroom 
involving moral principles; discussion of given situa- 
tions in real life where decisions must be made as to 
what is truly ethical practice under those circum- 
stances; consideration of the various virtues as evi- 
denced in the lives of men and women whose characters 
enlist admiration. Illustrative of the first of these 
methods of pointing moral truths, the pupil who, 
through fear of consequences, has told a falsehood, 
may be led to tell the truth despite results, if, under 
guidance he is given the vision of the splendor of moral 
courage and confidence in his own ability to attain 
thereto. It may be left to the ingenuity and sympa- 
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thetic insight of the real teacher to determine the most 
effective method for bringing this result about in in- 
dividual instances. In similar fashion, the morally 
weak may be aided in resisting the influence of evil 
companions, and will grow in strength accordingly. 
So, too, may the ruthlessly strong and domineering 
have awakened in them a strain of chivalry which will 
induce them to champion those of their companions 
who are physically weak or mentally sluggish. 
Guidance regarding the ethical aspects of certain 
situations met with in real life may be readily corre- 
lated with classroom instruction. For example, a 
teacher of English may take occasion to emphasize 
the ethics of journalism. Teachers of commercial sub- 
jects may stress the ethics of certain occupations, such 
as salesmanship or advertising; they may also expose 
the petty meanness of those who take unfair advan- 
tage or evade obligations in business dealings. In this 
connection, pupils should be clearly shown that sharp 
practices, even though within the law, are yet regarded 
by all right-minded citizens as distinctly unethical. 
But no more effective means of clarifying the moral 
vision of unfledged youth can be devised than the con- 
sideration of life lessons culled from the rich fields of 
biography, literature, and history. If properly pre- 
sented, these character studies will aid in the evolution 
of ideals and will incite to emulation. Needless to say, 
thoughtful contemplation of the unselfish chivalry of 
Sir Philip Sidney, the broad human sympathy of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the moral courage and virile patriotism 
of Theodore Roosevelt, will go far toward instilling 
_ like qualities in those who make them a subject of study. 
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Examples could be multiplied, indefinitely, but those 
cited will serve as illustrations of the point at issue. We 
wish also to state, in passing, that instruction along 
ethical lines may be undertaken in the close intimacy of 
the home room by the class counselor or may be given 
very effectively in the democratic gatherings known as 
“Grade Forums.” (See chapter on Grade Forums.) 
School activities as agencies of ethical guidance. — 
In conclusion, it may be said concerning the potency of 
school activities as moral agencies that the possibilities 
along these lines are boundless. Here more than in © 
any other field of pedagogic work do ethical traits 
find ready nurture and rapid growth. In student or- 
ganizations where action is spontaneous and untram- 
meled and formal discipline dispensed with, where 
results and reactions are speedily noted, and where 
there is absolute equality of opportunity, pupils soon 
perceive the weight of the personal element in life 
equations, soon learn that equality of opportunity spells 
equality of accomplishment only when opportunities 
are equally well used. Likewise, in the intimate rela- 
tionship existing in school activity periods the desira- 
bility of certain social virtues comes readily to light. 
For example, participation in the work of the civie clubs 
offers innumerable opportunities for the development 
of self-control, initiative, fair play, reliability, consid- 
eration, friendliness, helpfulness, codperation, in fact, 
of all virtues which should characterize both leaders 
and followers in a democracy. ‘‘ In short, in a school 
democracy, ethically motivated, every one does his bit 
in behalf of worthy enterprises which he himself has 
helped to will into existence.’ Membership in res- . 
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torational clubs will call into being such desirable 
qualities as industry, perseverance, and willingness to 
sacrifice present ease for future good; sharing in the 
activities of recreational clubs will evoke fairness, 
grit, loyalty, and respect for adversaries. Again, tak- 
ing part in the work of clubs having altruistic aims 
will engender sympathetic kindness, self-denial, and 
generosity. 

This analysis of the ethical values attained through 
school activities is far from being complete, in fact, the 
possibilities have been but lightly touched upon. It 
is hoped, however, that this brief outline will prove 
sufficiently suggestive to show, as was originally stated, 
that every sort of school lesson, interest, or activity 
is fraught with rich opportunities for ethical develop- 
ment. We trust that it has made equally emphatic 
our belief that the ultimate object of all educational 
attainment is, or should. be, character building, and 
that parents and teachers, the world over, should make 
common cause in the quest of this ideal. Possession 
of an ideal, however, will not suffice. The school more 
than any other factor must aid in its realization; 
must codrdinate all purposeful activity to this end; 
must organize all instructional energy in such fashion 
that each agency, functioning at its best, may con- 
tribute to the work of developing junior citizens fitted 
to “‘ worthily represent their day and country.” 

In order to show concretely how school activities 
may be utilized in motivating philanthropic work, we 
submit a brief survey of the altruistic activities in the 
Holmes Junior High School in 1921-22. The partici- 
pating clubs are also listed. 
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Pusiic SPEAKING AND NEWSPAPER CLUBS 


Authorized publicity campaigns for philanthropic work were 
carried on through personal appeals in Assemblies, and by dis- 
semination of information in the school and community by means 
of the school press and bulletin board. 


DEPARTMENT OF SociAL WELFARE 


Cheer in the form of post cards, letters, flowers, and fruit was dis- 
pensed to sick and afflicted companions during their enforced ab- 
sence. Lesson assignments were telephoned to convalescents and 
to the disabled in compliance with requests from the home. 


Story Hour Crus 


Patriotic stories were told in Assembly in connection with appeals 
for flags for the decoration of graves of soldiers. Talks given in 
Assembly on Memorial Day were followed by the collection and 
delivery of the flags. 


Borany Crus 


Wild flowers gathered on botanical trips were sent to sick stu- 
dents and to hospitals. Special Easter donations of flowers daintily 
arranged in baskets or receptacles made in the school were also sent 
as messengers of cheer. 


Houmes Sweer SHop 


Christmas gifts of dainties made in the school kitchen were sent 
to the disabled soldiers at Mt. Alto, to the Home for Incurables, and 
to the Home for Crippled Children. The sweets were neatly packed 
in boxes and cans that had been attractively decorated by the Hand- 
icraft and Art clubs. 


Wituine Workers Cuuss 


These were the mediums for collecting and forwarding contribu- 
tions in response to authorized calls for outside relief — Red Cross. 
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Near East Relief, and the equipment of the Food Ship. Special 
Thanksgiving donations of foodstuffs and garments were sent to 
hospitals, day nurseries, children’s homes, and to the worthy poor 
of the school and community. Special Christmas donations were 
sent to the children in the Philadelphia Almshouse. These dona- 
tions consisted of one hundred paper handbags decorated by Art 
clubs and each containing : 

Sweets — made in the school kitchens. 

Toys — made in the school shops. 

Scrapbooks — made by art collectors, Geographic and History 
clubs. 

Dolls — dressed by the Domestic Art Department, Art Needle- 
work, and Willing Workers clubs. 

Colored post cards — collected by Travel Club and Willing 
Workers clubs. 

Miscellaneous toys and gifts — made by Willing Workers clubs. 


It is the hope of the school to continue and extend 
its philanthropic work. 


CHAPTER XII 
GUIDANCE THROUGH GRADE FORUMS 


Among the means for developing attitudes and habits important 
in a democracy are the assignment of projects and problems to 
groups of pupils for codperative solution and the socialized recita- 
tion whereby the class as a whole develops a sense of collective 
responsibility. — Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 


In the effort made by the Holmes Junior High 
School to give well-rounded development to its pupils 
it has developed a scheme of mass teaching which, as 
a pedagogic device, has proved an effective adjunct of 
both subject instruction and guidance. This device 
is known as a grade forum. 

What a grade forum is. — To define the term “ grade 
forum ”’ as succinctly as possible we may say that it 
is a democratic assembling of all the students of a 
particular grade for the common purpose of working 
out definite educational projects or problems. Let 
it be clearly understood from the outset, however, that 
grade forum work is not teaching by the lecture method. 
It is a scheme through which the instructional and 
guidance needs of large groups may be served, the re- 
sults being attained largely through student reaction. 
It is also an effective means of counterbalancing any 
loss which pupils may have entailed through grading by 
ability, since it permits, from time to time, the bring- 


1 Grade forum meetings are held in the school auditorium. 
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ing together of pupils of varying grades of intelligence 
with a resultant mental stimulation that is of distinct 
educational value. 

When grade forum work is intelligently planned 
and well conducted, certain definite benefits accrue’ 
to pupils, to teachers, and to the community. 

Advantages to pupils. — The stimulating effect pro- 
duced by the contact of mind with mind and the broad- 
ened outlook obtained through focusing on a common 
subject and viewing it from different angles make grade 
forum work a distinct asset to pupils, particularly where 
grading by ability obtains in the school. It is under- 
stood, of course, that lessons presented in grade forums 
must be so planned that they will meet the needs of 
the varied degrees of mentality represented and will 
secure vigorous student reaction. Surely the child 
of meager endowments has a right to enjoy, from time 
to time, the inspiring companionship of his brighter 
colleagues. Again, these brighter minds will be 
strengthened, their thought and expression clarified, 
through the necessity of translating their thinking into 
terms intelligible to the entire group. Grade forum 
work also gives every child an opportunity to secure 
that poise and self-reliance which will enable him to 
stand unabashed before his fellows and express his 
views, a social asset of unquestioned value in the 
scheme of well-rounded development which is the 
paramount aim of present-day education. It has 
been claimed that the lack of the personal touch in 
mass teaching militates against its value as a peda- 
gogic agency. While we do not wish to discount the 
personal element in the educational equation, since it | 
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always has been, and always will be, the dominant 
factor in all real teaching, neither do we wish to under- 
value training so eminently fitted, as is the grade 
forum, to develop poise, self-control, initiative, exact 
thinking, terse expression, and ability to speak in 
public with ease and accuracy. Again, the mass 
grouping of pupils gives to each the inspirational 
touch of many teachers, all functioning at their best. 

Advantages to teachers. — The grade forum is also 
fraught with splendid possibilities for instructors. 
The teacher in charge of such work cannot fail to grow 
in poise, self-reliance, initiative, and executive ability 
through the necessity of working out these forum les- 
sons with large numbers. She will likewise develop 
greater teaching skill since she must perforce adapt 
her instruction to varied mentalities, must hold the 
attention of the entire group, and must secure worth- 
while student reaction. She will also find the forum 
lesson a distinct saving of teaching energy since the 
one lesson can be put over to several classes at one 
time, thereby saving classroom periods for drill in the 
fundamentals. 

The forum work will be most productive of results, 
however, if the leader be relieved of all minor respon- 
sibilities, that she may focus upon the lesson proper. 
All subordinate detail should be cared for by members 
of the faculty specially assigned to this duty. These 
assistants, while rendering needed service, will ac- 
quire a broader outlook, new methods of presentation, 
and helpful suggestions. Newly appointed instructors 
should serve as forum aids for some time before being 
asked to act as leaders, because of the valuable train- 
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ing acquired through observation. In fact, it is rec- 
ommended that schedules be definitely planned to 
permit all teachers to have the advantage of this inter- 
class visiting since grade forums are, to all intents and 
purposes, demonstration lessons. Conferences for in- 
tensive study of this type of work should be frequently 
held that all may be benefited by the interchange of 
suggestions and experiences. 

Advantage to community. — The need of economic 
management of school funds obligates school authori- 
ties to make the best possible use of the plant and its 
equipment. In schools where there is an auditorium, 
grouping of five, six, or even seven classes in grade 
forums permits the school to carry a much heavier 
enrollment because of this utilization of all available 
space. This will not be an economic measure, however, 
unless the best interests of the students are conserved. 
The use of the auditorium as a study hall for pupils 
of junior high school age whose habits of self-directed 
study are in process of formation, is open to question. 
Large numbers make concentration difficult, and the 
varied individual needs make proper supervision well- 
nigh impossible. Locating classes in different parts of 
an auditorium in charge of individual teachers does 
not solve the problem. This scheme has also been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Grade 
forums, in which all are engaged in a single project, 
under skillful guidance, opens up a vista of valuable 
possibilities. 'The maximum of service will be reached, 
however, only when the duties of leaders, assist- 
ant teachers, and student aids are clearly defined, 
when speakers and audience are alive to the claims of 
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each upon the other, and when auditorium schedules 
are intelligently planned by school executives. 

Duties of leaders. — Teachers in charge of grade 
forums should put forth every effort to become skilled 
in the type of work best adapted to mass teaching’ 
and should acquaint themselves with varied devices 
calculated to gain and hold the attention of large groups. 
Above all they should plan every lesson in such a way 
that each will measure up to the requirements enu- 
merated in the following analytical statement : 

Every grade forum lesson, to be of value — 

1. Should secure profitable student reaction. 

2. Should combine instructional and guidance fea- 
tures. 

3. Should show codperation with the various de- 
partments of the school or with outside agencies giving 
life contacts. 

4. Should further attainment of one or more of the 
seven cardinal objectives of education. 

Duties of assistant teachers. — It is most important 
that assistant teachers be in the auditorium in time to 
supervise the entrance of the students and see to it 
that they conduct themselves in a dignified orderly 
fashion and take their assigned places promptly. 
Good music played at such times has a quieting effect 
and a refining influence. It is advisable that a uni- 
form seating scheme for all classes obtain, the chairs 
being numbered and the first row reserved for chil- 
dren having impaired sight or hearing. Class unity 
should be preserved and the low-grade-ability group 


‘ For type lessons suitable for grade forum presentation see Chap. 
XIII. 
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placed as near the forum leader as possible. After 
the scheme has been decided upon, each pupil should 
be required to note the number of his seat on his roster 
eard. Charts indicating the arrangement of all groups 
and the definite place of each individual should be pre- 
pared by the leader for use throughout the term. 

Assistant teachers are expected to maintain disci- 
pline in an unobtrusive manner and to hold the inatten- 
tive few to the work in progress. They are to minister 
to the comfort of the group by overseeing details of 
ventilation, heating, and lighting; they are to minister 
to the successful functioning of the group by forestalling 
interruptions, receiving guests, interviewing messen- 
gers, and in every way maintaining a peaceful atmos- 
phere conducive to good work. Again, these assist- 
ant teachers, if sensitive to the ideals of the leader, 
can render sympathetic service in difficult places, 
whenever opportunity offers. In many instances they 
can supply the personal touch by giving a word of 
cheer to the discouraged, of illumination to the per- 
plexed, of sympathy to the diffident, and of restraint 
to the overzealous. 

Duties of student aids. — Student aids also render 
valuable codperative service. At the beginning of each 
lesson they quietly secure the seating charts from the 
leader, check absentees, list them, and. place these 
lists in the letter box of the home-room counselor. 
(In the Holmes School this system has practically 
eliminated cutting during these periods.) Student 
aids also check and list pupils who participate in the 
forum work. At the request of the leader they dis- 
tribute and collect books, outlines, or mimeographed 
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lesson-helps, adjust the curtains for moving-picture 
exhibits, arrange the platform for socialized recitations, 
plays, and debates. At times these aids are lifted into 
still closer partnership by being called upon to select 
volunteers from among their classmates to develop 
certain phases of given projects. Skilled forum leaders 
will find an infinite variety of ways to employ this re- 
serve corps of student aids in furthering the success of 
this type of work. 

Reciprocal duties of speaker and audience. — The 
right of an audience to hear what is said is indisputable, 
and every speaker should respect this right. Recog- 
nizing this basic truth, grade forum leaders train in 
clear, distinct utterance and request that hands be 
uplifted in the audience when the message is either 
inaudible or indistinct, that the one addressing them 
may be guided thereby. Assistant teachers are ex- 
pected to list those students who need voice training 
and recommend them for temporary membership in 
opportunity clubs in which vocal drill is given and 
distinct enunciation aimed for rather than increased 
volume of sound. Grade forum leaders also emphasize 
the desirability of a pleasing and dignified bearing and 
the duty of adequate preparation that pupils may ad- 
dress their classmates with ease, rather than with stiff- 
ness or embarrassment. More than this, the necessity 
of keeping to the point must be accented if interest is 
to be maintained. 

Audiences likewise have distinct duties. Courtesy 
demands that they listen attentively and respond 
thoughtfully when called upon to voice an opinion. 
The views of others should be respected, and criticisms 
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given should be kindly and constructive; in fact, the 
spirit of helpful codperation should prevail. 

Grade forum schedules. — The ‘ master schedule ” 
should be so planned that the auditorium will be used 
for forum work during every period of the school day. 
This will permit each of six different grades (7A, 7B, 
8A, 8B, 9A, and 9B) to have one forum lesson each 
week in all of the following subjects — English, math- 
ematics, social studies, science, and music. It also 
permits of periods for certain club activities, particu- 
larly those given over to the entrants. (Music Appre- 
ciation Club, Story Hour Club, and Travel Club.) 
One period should, if possible, be left open for miscel- 
laneous activities, such as the showing of vocational 
films, business meetings of student organizations, 
parents’ meetings, and climaxes to certain types of 
school work, such as public speaking contests, operettas, 
fashion shows, dramatizations, etc. Blue prints of 
the auditorium schedule should be posted in the assem- 
bly hall, in the principal’s office, and on the corridor 
bulletin boards for the convenience of teachers, pupils, 
and guests. It may not be regarded as inappropriate 
to insert at this point a number of hints on schedule 
making as it affects both grade forum work and the 
school program in general, the two being very closely 
linked. Experience has proved the value of each sug- 
gestion given. 


Hints For ScHEDULE Makers 
CURRICULAR SCHEDULE 


1. Except when absolutely unavoidable no teacher should be 
assigned more than three grades of work a semester, ¢.g. 8A, 8B, 9A. 
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2. Each home-room counselor should be subject instructor for 
her record class in her particular branch. She should also meet 
her record class in the personal guidance period. 

3. No teacher, other than an expert study coach, should have 
more than one group made up of conditioned pupils. It should 
be so planned that she meet these students in both regular and 
reénforcement periods. 

4. Parallel grades should receive instruction in the same sub- 
ject at the same time, so that shifting of pupils according to ability 
may be done whenever necessary. 

5. Where the teaching force is not sufficiently large to permit 
of a study coach in each department, a section consisting of the con- 
ditioned pupils from a particular grade and a number of the brighter 
pupils from the next lower grade should be formed and placed in 
charge of an expert teacher. Such groups should come under the 
ruling noted in paragraph 4. 

6. No classes should have the same academic subject twice a 
day. (Auditorium and study periods are not taken into ac- 
count.) 

7. Split classes should be avoided, i.e. one teacher should 
be responsible for all the work of a particular group in a single 
subject. 

8. Each teacher should have the same number of teaching 
periods. (Chairmen of departments excepted.) . 

9. Each teacher should have one free period each day for 
clerical work. (Chairmen of departments should have two addi- 
tional free periods each week.) 

10. Every effort should be made to permit double periods (con- 
secutive) in the following subjects: art, including free-hand work 
and mechanical drawing, sewing, cooking, shop, and laboratory 
work in science.. 

11. The personnel of groups participating in athletic work in 
the gymnasium should be preserved throughout the semester. 

12. Teachers who because of crowded conditions have no class- 
rooms of their own, meet their pupils in rooms vacated by teachers 
who have free periods. Such teachers are known as “floating” 
teachers and should not be assigned to record classes. 
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GRADE FORUM SCHEDULE 


13. Leaders and assistants in grade forums and auditorium 
periods should be definitely assigned. 

14. Each grade forum leader should have a free period before 
the period assigned for grade forum work. 

15. Each forum leader should have in her grade forum group 
one or two of the classes for whom she is subject instructor. 

16. The same group of pupils should not be in grade forum for 
two consecutive periods even though the branches of study differ. 


CLUB ACTIVITY SCHEDULE 


17. On the club activity schedule should be indicated each club, 
its sponsor, place, and time of meeting. 


Note: With regard to schedul making in general, schedules 
must be flexible and based on actwal figures, that the needs of the 
individual pupil may be taken into account. The widespread 
custom of forming a rigid master-schedule and then mechanically 
fitting the school into the scheme is totally at variance with true 
junior high school principles and cannot be too strongly inveighed 
against as a method of procedure in schedule making. 


For the benefit of those who may wish suggestions 
regarding the type of work best adapted to presentation 
in grade forums, we shall present in the following 
chapter outlines of lessons used for the purpose in the 
Holmes Junior High School. These are not to be re- 
garded as finished plans but merely as suggestions. 
They are purposely given in reportorial form since 
they form a record of actual happenings. Experienced 
group-workers pronounced them successful because 
they proved unusually effective in securing worth- 
while student reaction and coéperation, and in further- 
ing the various types of guidance. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TYPE LESSONS FOR GRADE FORUMS 


The democratic organization and administration of the school 
itself, as well as the codperative relations of pupil and teacher, 
pupil and pupil, and teacher and teacher, are indispensable. 

— Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 


The following lessons are not to be regarded as form- 
ing an exhaustive list of the possibilities of grade forum 
service. The number presented is limited, but enough 
examples have been given to demonstrate that this 
type of teaching is a profitable, educational stimulus, 
and that it lends itself readily to the development of 
each of the main objectives indicated in the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, viz. health, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy home member- 
ship, vocation, civic education, worthy use of leisure, 
and ethical character. 

Generally recognized types of grade forum work. — 
Nothing is better adapted to grade forum work than 
argumentation and debate, but, since these are being 
so ably handled in many schools, a type lesson seems 
unnecessary. The topic of thrift has also been well 
presented to mass groups so that it is omitted here. 
The same is true of special patriotic programs and 
celebrations of the birthdays of distinguished person- . 
ages. Again, the value of grade forums for visualizing 

i Ea 
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geography, science, and civics, and for extending shop 
work by presenting industrial films, is widely recog- 
nized. | 

Wide scope of group teaching. — The purpose of 
this chapter is to show that there is a much wider scope 
for group teaching than has ordinarily been accorded 
it. For example, it affords opportunity for study and 
discussion of the various forms of literary compo- 
sition, for the presentation of literary, historical, 
and vocational impersonations, for training in reading 
and public speaking.! Obviously, dramatizations, from 
the simplest sketch to the finished play, would form 
an integral part of forum activities. Problems of 
ethics, esthetics, and socialization might also readily 
be incorporated in a comprehensive forum program 
making for well-rounded development. The work will 
grow in value as teachers develop power to adapt in- 
struction to various mentalities and gain greater skill 
in securing vigorous reaction from large groups. 

Examples of ‘forum work. — We shall first present 
an outline of a series of lessons in English given to 
seventh-year pupils in grade forums. The series con- 
stituted the work of an entire semester and the sub- 
ject focused upon was “‘ exposition.”’ The forum leader 
had members of the various school clubs develop topics 
covering the seven cardinal objectives of secondary 
education. Each pupil to whom a topic was as- 
signed prepared an outline, presented it to the forum 


1 Grade forum work in mathematics is a recent development of the 
work. Banking and allied topics, graphs, and films showing the re- 
lation of mathematics to other subjects of the curriculum and to real 
life lend themselves readily to grade forum presentation. 
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‘ 


leader in an “ opportunity period ” for constructive 
criticism, and later presented his theme to his class- 
mates in the auditorium, suiting the action to the word 
as he elaborated his point. The audience criticized 
the presentation from the standpoints of voice, manner 
of delivery, preparation, and convincingness. These 
lessons show quite clearly how student reaction and 
coéperation may be secured and the attainment of 
worthy objectives furthered. 


OBJECTIVE Toric CoorERATION 


Health a. How, in an emergency, I First Aid Club 
bandage a cut on the head 
of an injured classmate. 
b. How I improvise a sling fora First Aid Club 
sprained wrist. 
How I play golf. Recreational clubs 
d. How I play tennis. Recreational clubs 


S 


Command of Howl prepare my English lesson Regular classes 


fundamental at home. The preparation and Reénforce- 
processes includes attention to the fol- ment clubs 
lowing: 


Correct assignment. 

Necessary materials. 

Quiet place in which to study. 

Comfortable environment — 
chair, table, lighting and 
heating facilities, and elim- 
ination of all distractions. | 


. How I draft a pattern for a Dressmaking clubs 


Worthy home a 
membership dress. 
b. How I cut out my pattern. Dressmaking clubs 
c. How I set the dinner table. Luncheon Club 
' d. How I make candy. . Holmes Sweet Shop 
e. How I entertain my friends in Etiquette Club 


the living room. | 


se” 
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OBJECTIVE Toric CooPERATION 
Vocation . How I make a blue print. Blue Print Club 
. How I construct my home Radio Club 
radio. 
. How I make a towel rack for Gift Club 
mother. 
. How I construct my own tele- Construction Club 
, phone. 
Citizenship . How I preside at a grade Civic clubs 
forum meeting. ' 
. How I execute my duties as Department of 
Chief of Department of Safety —I.C.U. 
Public Safety. 
Worthy use . How I use the lantern to Travel Club 
of leisure throw pictures upon the 
screen for Travel Club. 
. How I project my post-card Geographic Club 
pictures. : 
. How I make an effective car- Art Club 
toon. 
Ethical . How I can imitate the trait I Success Club 
character most admire in Grace Dar- 
ling. 
. How I can cultivate the char- Success Club 
acteristics which made Edi- 
son famous. 
. How I can improve through Success Club 


daily companionship with 
my chum. 


JUNIOR HIGH. SCHOOL LIFE 


The lessons which follow do not constitute a series 
but are given merely as individual examples of success- 
ful grade forum work. There has been no attempt at 
precise grouping since in many instances several 
objectives are furthered by a single lesson. Generally 
speaking, however, the lessons follow our general 


guidance scheme for well-rounded development of 
the individual. 
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HEALTH LESSONS 


Aim: To give instruction in elementary hygiene, emphasizing 
health as an essential factor of complete living and health conserva- 
tion as the foundation of sturdy citizenship; to influence the forma- 
tion of correct health habits that the youth of our land may develop 
clean, vigorous bodies functioning under the guidance of clear, 
active minds. 


Life contacts: Through the generous codperation of professional 
men and women and a number of recognized welfare organizations, 
a series of health talks was given in grade forums. Some of these 
were illustrated by films, slides, and brief dramatizations. All 
were followed by open forums. We acknowledge our indebtedness 
to those who gave of themselves so freely to the furtherance of this 
altruistic service. The following topics indicate the scope of the 
work and the contributing agencies : 

. Preventable headaches — a prominent physician. 
. Dental hygiene — Dental Welfare Foundation. 
. Hints for home nursing — a school nurse. 
Sanitation in camp life — a scout master. 
Nutrition — Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council. 
First aid — Y.M.C.A. 
Colds, their cause and prevention — an ear, nose, and throat 
specialist. 
8. Health habits — National Dairy Council. 
9. School lunches — school dietitian. 

10. Prevention of the spread of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases — Board of Health. 

11. Bacterial preparations in common use — College of Phar- 
macy. 


NOR WN HE 


CARE OF THE SICK 
(A dramatization) 

Preparation: Pupils were advised to secure the necessary data 
through talks with mother and consultations with school nurse and 
doctor. They were also given access to a number of helpful ref- 
erence books, collected for the purpose and placed on a special 
shelf of the school library. ' 
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Presentation: The auditorium stage was fitted up as a sickroom 
with a hospital bed, table, and a chair or two. 

The student chairman, after outlining the purpose of the drama- 
tization to the assembled forum, introduced each speaker as he 
was needed in the development of the lesson. To give a touch of 
realism to the scene, the girls wore nurse’s uniforms and the boys 
were attired as orderlies. The following scenes were then enacted : 

1. Preparation of room for patient. A pupil-nurse told briefly 
what should be done to make a room sanitary and comfortable 
for the reception of a patient. As she talked, she busied herself 
about the platform giving an actual demonstration of the work. 
She consulted the thermometer to see whether the room was at the 
proper temperature, improvised a paper shade for the electric light, 
drew the curtains halfway down, and told her audience that, while 
the patient slept, the room should be completely darkened. She 
made the bed, explaining that the sheets should be unwrinkled 
and well-tucked-in at the foot, the pillows fluffy and soft, the 
covers light and warm. She emphasized the necessity for ab- 
solute cleanliness and advised dispensing with superfluous hangings 
and furniture. 

2. Making patient comfortable (patient impersonated by a boy 
pupil). The pupil nurse, as she bathed the patient’s hands and 
* forehead with cool water, told her audience that such treatment 
was beneficial in feverish conditions and in faintness. She also 
stated that while cold applications usually relieved headache, hot 
packs were often preferable for neuralgia and that wet heat is more 
efficacious than dry because it is more penetrating. She spoke of 
the necessity for carefully brushing and braiding the hair of women 
patients, the need of immaculate cleanliness and of that quiet, 
serene atmosphere so conducive to recovery. She discouraged 
admission of guests during severe illness and explicitly stated that 
even during convalescence only those should be admitted whose 
companionship was soothing and cheering. 

3. Using sick-room appliances. An orderly and an assistant 
nurse now entered, bringing a clinical thermometer, a bowl of boric 
acid solution, a vessel of hot water, a hot-water bag, a pan of 
cracked ice, and an ice-cap. The orderly sterilized the thermometer 
by dipping it in a warm solution of boric acid. He then took the 
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patient’s temperature, explaining that it could be taken by placing 
the thermometer either in the mouth or under the armpit. He 
also mentioned the necessity for cleansing the instrument after 
use. The proper filling and use of the hot-water bag was next 
demonstrated with emphasis on the following points: the partial 
filling, the expulsion of the steam through gentle pressure, the 
tight corking, the wrapping in a clean cloth for sanitary and pro- 
tective reasons, and the final draining. The method of filling and 
applying an ice-cap was next illustrated. 

4. Administering medicine. Another pupil nurse showed the 
proper way to administer medicine, emphasizing the following: 
reading the label to prevent mistakes; shaking the bottle well 
that the patient may have the benefit of all the ingredients; keep- 
ing the medicine in a cool place, carefully covered; using a meas- 
uring glass to insure accuracy; and administering the dose with 
the least possible discomfort to the patient. The importance of 
obeying with absolute fidelity all orders of the physician in charge 
was strongly impressed. 

5. Preparing the tray. A young girl now appeared with a 
daintily arranged tray calculated to stimulate an impaired appetite. 
The linen was immaculate, the china attractive, the food appetizing, 
the portions small, and the tray adorned by a single rose. 

6. Preventing infection and contagion. An orderly next told 
the audience of the precautionary measures which should be taken 
in all cases of contagious or infectious disease. He stated that 
rugs and superfluous hangings should be removed, the room thor- 
oughly disinfected, all necessary utensils sterilized, china, glass, and 
silver scalded, and towels and cloths washed in boiling water. He 
told of the gauze masks dipped in boric acid solution which should 
be worn by attendants as a preventive measure. The absolute 
necessity for intelligent, hearty codperation with the Board of 
Health was strongly emphasized. 


A playlet based on a unique folder called “Healthland Flyer,” 
issued by the National Dairy Council of Chicago, was found most 
effective in impressing health hints and hygienic practices. The 
children were most enthusiastic over their trip to Healthland and 
thoroughly enjoyed their stop-over privileges at Play Meadows, 
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Long Sleep Mountain, Orange Valley, Hot-soup Springs, Spinach 
Green, etc. It is well within the power of any ingenious teacher 
to plan similar dramatizations presenting homely yet valuable 
truths in pleasing guise. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVE PuBLIC SPEAKING 


(Used as an initial forum lesson.) 


The lesson was developed through informal talk by the leader 
and pertinent questioning of students. The following points were 
emphasized : 


1. Mental preparation — self-confidence born of thorough prep- 
aration and enthusiasm for the subject conducive to natural tone 
and much more pleasing to an audience than the strident tones 
of the nervous speaker. 

2. Control of voice — secured by correct breathing, essential 
to proper phrasing, and also by the properly controlled use of 
tongue, teeth, and lips; productive of rounded tonal quality and 
distinct enunciation. 

3. Variation in voice — for producing fitting emotional appeal, 
secured by change of rate, stress, and pitch. 

4, Position — the effect produced on an audience by a speaker’s 
general bearing. 

5. Gesture — viewed as an aid to interpretation. 

6. Interpretation of thought — resulting from the speaker’s per- 
sonal conviction or appreciation of an author’s viewpoint. 


After the foregoing topics had been discussed, the forum leader 
read a number of selections to which students were requested to 
give critical attention that they might weigh the value of the 
theories advanced during the period. In “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
for example, the pupils were quick to note the effect produced by 
the varied rate employed in reading the introductory stanzas of 
the poem and those in which the ride itself is described; they saw 
the value of change of stress in giving the night wind’s whispered, 
“All is well” and the exclamatory phrases at the appearance of the 
second light in the belfry tower; above all, they responded to the 
emotional appeal produced by change of pitch as the scene shifts 
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from the lonely and spectral graves on the hill to the dramatic 
arrival at Concord. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR FoLLow-up Lmsson 


1. Prepare a brief recitation (prose or poetry) interpreting the 
mood and thought of the author by employing difference in rate, 
stress, and pitch of voice. 

2. Prepare a two-minute talk requiring an earnest, persuasive 
manner and tone such as a talk to classmates on some school prob- 
lem; for example, Should scholarship influence eligibility to school 
teams? What are the duties of senior students to entrants? 

3. Select a partner and animatedly discuss a disputed subject ; 
for example, Strikes are not justifiable; Is the breaking of a window 
on the way to school a matter within the school’s jurisdiction? 
Use qualities of voice necessary to show enthusiasm and conviction. 
(These assignments were designedly varied in difficulty and scope 
because of the different grades of ability represented in the au- 
dience.) 

In the follow-up lesson the students criticized each speaker in 
turn, first giving commendation, then kindly suggestions for im- 
provement and correction. The following outline, a summary of 
a previous classroom lesson, was used as a basis of criticism : 

1. Was the talk well planned? Was the speaker master of his 
subject or did he depend too much upon his notes or written out- 
line? 

2. Did the speaker talk with ease? What do you think aided 
him in acquiring this natural manner? Was he interesting? Why? 

3. Criticize the speaker’s voice. Was it clear and pleasing? 
What might be said of his enunciation and pronunciation? Have 
you any helpful suggestions to offer regarding these points? 

4. Were you pleased with the bearing of the speaker? Was 
his standing position easy, yet dignified? Did he use expressive 
gestures? 

5. Did he clearly convey his personal message or that of the 
author? Could you suggest any variation of rate, stress, or pitch 
of voice which would have strengthened the interpretation? 

6. Which pleased you more, the subject matter or the style of 
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delivery? Can you give any helpful suggestions for the improve- 
ment of either? 

7. Did he use good English? Were his words well chosen? 
Mention some vivid words or effective expressions which partic- 
ularly appealed to you. What substitutes could you supply for 
the overworked words or slang expressions, if any, employed by 
the speaker ? ! 


VocaBULARY BUILDING 


Preparation: Each pupil was asked to bring to. the grade forum 
an interesting newspaper clipping or a short worth-while para- 
graph from a book or magazine containing a word which he wished 
to contribute to the class vocabulary. In accordance with previous 
instruction, he came prepared to define the word simply and to use 
it in an original sentence. 


Recitation: In response to the request of the forum leader many 
words were suggested for class consideration. As each child sub- 
mitted his chosen word, he stated clearly why he wished it added 
to the class list and then used it in an original sentence to show its 
value as a vehicle of expression. The student group weighed the 
word critically, asked questions concerning its meaning and use, 
classified it as technical, pedantic, or of general utility, then voted 
upon its acceptance. When accepted, it was written on the black- 
board and copied by each pupil into the vocabulary section of his 
English notebook.. Synonyms for these accepted words were then 
elicited and added to the list. 

The forum leader next made her personal contribution to the 
word collection by reading several bits of well-chosen prose and 
poetry containing words which she realized her students needed 
to enrich their vocabularies. The pupils indicated by uplifted 
hand, words with which they were unfamiliar and of which they 
desired explanation. These words were then studied in detail. 


1Mimeographed copies of these suggestions for criticism are dis- 
tributed to all classes engaged in work in which such outlines would 
be helpful. The point most emphasized in connection with its use is 
that all criticism should be sympathetic, courteous, and constructive. 
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Summary: In summarizing the lesson, pupils were asked to scan 
critically the accepted list, questioning where concepts were hazy, 
and assuring themselves of their ability to distinguish between the 
technical and pedantic words and those adapted to general use. 
Attention was also directed to those words likely to become stum- 
bling blocks in spelling, with emphasis on both the difficult word 
and the difficulties in the word. 


SoctaLizep Lesson on MaAGazInes 


Aim: To acquaint pupils with good magazines of various types; 
to show the magazine as a contributory factor in acquiring general 
culture and as an aid to specialization and individual development. 


Preparation: A responsible pupil was selected to serve as forum 
leader. He, as chairman, and a class leader chosen from each 
section of the group, formed the program committee for the mag- 
- azine lesson to be given in the grade forum. During an opportunity 
period the committee met the teacher in charge, selected the mag- 
azines to be discussed by each of their respective sections, and 
arranged a tentative program. The details were worked out later 
by the individual classes, their work being based on a suggestive 
outline. Mimeographed copies of this outline were given to each 
member of the committee. In order to widen the scope of the 
lesson, a different type of magazine was assigned to each section. 
At a second meeting immediately preceding the forum lesson, the 
completed programs were submitted for approval to the teacher 
in charge. 

OvTLINE For Stupy or MaGazInE 


1. Name of magazine and where published. 
(a) Policy and standing. 
(6) General aim. 
(c) Which material best illustrates the aim of the magazine? 


2. Select prose articles from the magazine to be read in the 
grade forum, readings to be followed by friendly criticism of stu- 
dents on wisdom of choice and worth of composition. 

Select a poem found in the current number of the magazine and 
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ask for comments. Give reason for absence of poetry in certain 
magazines. 
3. Give a two-minute talk on the attractiveness of the magazine 
from the following viewpoints : 
(a) Art work (exterior and interior). 
(b) Print (quality of paper, type, arrangement, etc.). 
(c) Adaptability for use (size, weight, cost, etc.). 
4, How does our school magazine measure up to the standards 
set for good magazines? (See points 1, 2, 3.) Have you any 
improvements to suggest? 


Recitation: A student chairman presided at the grade forum 
and called upon each member of the committee in turn to present 
that part of the program prepared by his particular class group. 
This assistant leader acted as temporary chairman, assembled his 
speakers on the platform, and directed the discussion of the as- 
signed magazine. Inasmuch as each of these groups reviewed a 
periodical of a different type, quite a diversity of subject matter 
and criticism was shown, despite the fact that the same outline 
had been used by all as a basis for their work. 

The student chairman summed up by asking the entire student 
group to compare the contributions of the various sections and to 
vote for the best, their decision to be based upon the discrimina- 
tion displayed in arranging the program, the quality of the selec- 
tions made, and the excellence of their delivery. 

The Library Club codéperated by supplying copies of the needed 
magazines and by filing them for reference after the lesson. 

In the course of study in English (Holmes Junior High School) 
a number of magazines is listed for study in each grade, and it 
was from these lists that the magazines selected for review were 
chosen. In the ninth year where the students are entering the age 
of specialization, more latitude in choice was permitted. Pupils 
of a particular bent were asked to give résumés of the magazines 
that had been most helpful to them in their individual development 
as embryo artists, musicians, scientists, etc. When referring to 
particular articles for purposes of illustration these older pupils gave 
summarizations in preference to readings, thus gaining additional 
practice in the use of terse English. 
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AvTUMN IN PoErTRY 
(A lesson in appreciation) 


Preparation: In order to imbue the children with the spirit of 
the lesson that they might come sympathetically attuned to the 
charms of the season, choice quotations on Autumn were distributed 
to the various classes for memorization. A student aid from each 
class met the forum leader in an Opportunity Period, selected the 
quotation which appealed to him most, and promised to train his 
class to recite it as appreciatively as possible in the auditorium. 
(Selections used were from Riley’s ‘‘The Frost is on the Punkin,” 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s “October’s Bright Blue Weather,” Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Corn Song” and “‘Among the Hills.’’) 


Presentation: The forum leader called to the platform the stu- 
dent aids whom she had previously met in conference. Each in 
turn led his class in the delivery of its chosen quotation. These 
aids next distributed for the leader mimeographed copies of the 
following : 

AUTUMN IN PoETRY 


TO AUTUMN 


Season of mists and yellow fruitfulness! 
Keats 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
O Wind, 


If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
SHELLEY 


WHEN THE WOODS TURN BROWN 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 

Their gold and their crimson all dropped down 

And crumbled to dust? Oh, then as we lay 

Our ear to Earth’s lips, we hear her say 

“Tn the dark I am seeking new gems for my crown.” 

We will dream of green leaves when the woods turn brown. — 
Lucy Larcom 
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A DREAM OF AUTUMN 


Mellow hazes, lowly trailing 
Over brook and meadow, veiling 
Somber skies with wildfowl sailing 
Sailor-like to foreign lands. 
RILEY 


A VAGABOND SONG 
There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood, 
Touch of manner, hint of mood ; 
And my heart is like a rhyme 
With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


O, the scarlet of the maples can shake me like the cry 
Of the bugles going by; 
And my lonely spirit thrills 

When I see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; : 
And we rise and follow her, 
When from every hill of flame, 
She is calling, calling, calling every vagabond by name. 
Buiss CARMAN 


The leader first focused upon the appropriateness and beauty 
of the terms in which Keats addressed Autumn, and appealed to 
the students to confirm the poet’s viewpoint. 

An added element to the glory of autumn other than “yellow 
fruitfulness’”’ was supplied by Shelley, when he poetically visioned 
the hope of spring tiding us over the mists of autumn, the desola- 
tion of winter. Attention was drawn to this fact. 

The hope voiced by Shelley was still more deeply impressed 
through Lucy Larcom’s beautiful reverie ““When the Woods Turn 
Brown.” The leader gave the lines in sympathetic recitative to 
the accompaniment of soft, minor chords, which added greatly 
to the charm and did much to create a still more responsive 
attitude in the pupils. 

Passing from the underlying thought of autumn, the leader 
focused upon the esthetic value of musical words and rhythmic 
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phrasing in reproducing a particular atmosphere, and Riley’s 
“Dream of Autumn” was given as an excellent example of their 
use. 

The lesson culminated in a study of Bliss Carman’s “Vagabond 
Song.” The poem was first read to gain an idea of the composi- 
tion asa whole. It was then read in detail for visualization of color, 
for the music of the sounds, for the emotional appeal, and finally 
for pure enjoyment. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR FoLLow-uPr Lesson 


1. Find a fitting melody to which the “Vagabond Song”’ might 
be sung, preferably one familiar to the class, the best to be sung in 
grade forum. 

2. Write an original poem on autumn introducing appropriate 
color, rhythm, etc. 

3. Memorize the selection which appealed to you from those 
given on the mimeographed sheet. 

These assignments were designedly varied in difficulty in rec- 
ognition of the varied types of mentality represented in the student 
group. Each pupil was permitted to choose any one of the foregoing 
to prepare as his special contribution to the follow-up lesson. 

Surely the inspirational teacher can do no finer work than to help 
her young charges waken to the beauteous form, color, and music 
found in all nature. ‘Its golden sunsets and silvery dawns; the 
tender witchery of Spring; the blazonry of Autumn; the whis- 
pering of the leaves, the singing of the waters, the voices of the 
winds. Man must learn beauty, that he may understand God.” 


METEORS AND CoMETS 
(One of a series of grade forum lessons on the solar system) 


Preparation: All members of the forum group were to inform 
themselves regarding the following points: meteors — their chem- 
ical composition, manifestations, variance in size, etc.; comets — 
their characteristic parts, orbits, etc. Sources of information 
recommended by the forum leader included textbooks, magazine 
articles, and reference books in school library. Elaboration of 
certain points was assigned to special pupils in each class. 
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Presentation: Pupils to whom the special assignments had been 
given were assembled on the platform. Each in turn told his story, 
being careful not to duplicate information given by any previous 
speaker, but to enrich that already presented. These talks were 
followed by an open forum in which the audience questioned the 
speakers or contributed additional facts of interest. 

The forum leader then took charge of the lesson, and, after a 
brief résumé accenting the high lights, showed slides of meteoric 
showers and single meteorites such as the twenty-six-ton giant 
meteorite which fell recently in Sweden. Slides were also shown 
of Halley’s periodic comet and certain transient comets. The 
relative position of comets to the sun was illustrated by means of a 
revolving slide. A graphic description of the falling of a meteorite 
near Asbury Park last year gave the pupils some conception of the 
terrific force and deafening detonation with which it plunged 
through space. 


Summary: The salient facts regarding meteors and comets were 
added in the notebooks to outlines of lessons on the solar system. 
For guidance in the matter of supplementary reading, the forum 
leader referred students to articles on these subjects in current 
numbers of the Scientific American, the Country Gentleman, and 
to the charts and maps published each day by the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


HAWAII AND THE CANE-sUGAR INDUSTRY 


Preparation: To supply a background for the grade forum 
lesson, pupils were requested to review the subject of sugar growing 
in Hawaii as outlined in their course of study, viz. : 


1. Natural conditions. 


a. Climate: rainfall, nearness to sea, trade winds, mountains. 
b. Soil: rich, fertile, of volcanic origin. 


1 Many phases of general science are adapted to grade forum work, 
but it has been our experience that experimentation in physics and 
chemistry can be more satisfactorily handled in the laboratory. The 
mysteries of the starry heavens and the wonders of plant and animal 
life are rich in opportunities for visualization work through the use of 
films and slides. 
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2. Social conditions : 
a. Plantation system favors growth of sugar. Why? 
6. Contract-labor system also favors it. Why? 


Presentation: An Hawaiian sugar planter, a visitor in Philadel- 
phia, was invited to address the grade forum on “ Hawaii as the 
Center of the Cane-sugar Industry.” After speaking briefly of 
the value of sugar as a food and of its excessive consumption in 
the United States, he gave avivid description of a typical sugar 
plantation in his native land. As he discussed sugar planting and 
cultivation, he showed specimens of cane which he permitted the 
students to examine. He gave interesting details of its harvesting 
and manufacturing. 

The talk was followed by an open forum in which the pupils 
questioned the speaker on points regarding which they desired 
further information. 

The impression was made yet more vivid by the introduction 
of moving-picture films portraying the Hawaiians and their mode 
of living, sugar fields with the laborers at work, irrigation, cane 
flumes, and various steps in the process of manufacture. 

Travelogues illustrated by moving-picture films or slides are 
peculiarly adapted to grade forum work, and are the finest possible 
agency for vitalizing the study of geography. 


A GROUP OF LESSONS ON INFORMAL SPEECH- 
MAKING —A UNIVERSAL NEED IN SOCIAL LIFE 


Aim: To give such training in the use of tactful, yet pointed, 
oral English as will enable young people to appear at ease in any of 
a number of situations both in school and out and which will put to 
the test their poise, dignity, self-control, and knowledge of what is 
fitting, e.g. giving an announcement regarding a game to be played 
or an entertainment to be given by the school; making a nomina- 
tion speech; introducing a speaker; presenting a gift, or respond- 
ing to such a presentation. 


Tur PRESENTATION oF A GIFT AND THE RESPONSE 


Preparation: The forum leader, after an informal talk on the 
importance of knowing how to meet certain social situations grace- 
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fully, elicited from the pupils by pertinent questioning the points 

which should logically enter into a speech of presentation or ac- 

ceptance. These points were listed on the blackboard for use as 

an outline in the follow-up lesson. The pupils also suggested a 

number of situations in which such speeches might prove useful. 
The outline thus developed follows : 


Presentation : 
Review the good qualities of the person honored. 
Give reason for presenting gift. 
Extend good wishes of the giver or givers. 
Conclude with words of presentation. 


Response : 
Cordially thank the givers. 
Say that the honor is appreciated. 
State that the gift and giver will be closely associated in memory. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


Presentation of a medal to an athlete. 
Presentation of school emblem to a victorious debater. 
Presentation of prize to the winner of a contest (public speak- 
ing). : 
Presentation of scholarship to an art school. 
Presentation of flag to the school. 
Presentation of prize to the winner of a contest (essay writing). 


All members of the group were told to prepare, in conjunction 
with a classmate, a speech of presentation or acceptance applicable 
to any one of the suggested situations. 


Presentation: The teacher in charge called upon class leaders 
to select the speakers for the day from their respective classes. 
The chosen speakers assembled on the platform, and each pair, 
in turn, impersonated a presenter and recipient. The student 
group as a whole discussed the relative merits of the speeches and 
decided upon the best by popular vote. 

The following outlines were used in the remaining lessons of the 
series on social guidance. (See Chapter VI.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF GAME OR ENTERTAINMENT 


The outline follows: 

The occasion and purpose of the event 
The participants 

The date and hour 

The place 

Terms of admission 

How the place is to be reached 

How the money received is to be used 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


A football game An election 
A soccer game A business meeting 
An entertainment or play A candy and cake sale 


An excursion 


Tue NomINATING SPEECH 


The outline developed was: 

Requirements of the office. 

Name of candidate. Address the chairman thus: Mr. Chair- 
man, I nominate Mr. —— for the office of president. 

The candidate’s qualifications. 

What he pledges to do if elected. 


The appeal for votes 
a. Should be based on the evidence presented under preceding 
topics. 
b. Should be brief and commendatory without extravagance. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


Baseball captain Secretary of a literary club 
Track team manager President of a social club 
Treasurer of the class — President of the I.C.U. 


Cheer leader President of the class 
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INTRODUCING A SPEAKER 


The outline was developed thus: 

The occasion and its purpose. 

Name of speaker and for what he is known. 

His subject. 

Voice for the audience their pleasure in the opportunity of lis- 
tening to the speaker. 

Give formal introduction (half facing speaker). 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


A returned soldier A city librarian 
A noted traveler An inventor 

A celebrated athlete A skilled chemist 
A prominent educator A master artisan 


A leading physician or nurse 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Assignment: What line of work should you like to take up after 
leaving school? What personal traits or aptitudes peculiarly fit 
you for that work? What educational preparation would you 
need, and what technical training? If you take up your chosen 
work, what service shall you be able to render the community 
and what benefits will accrue to you? 


Preparation: Pupils were required to prepare two-minute talks 
embodying answers to the above queries. They were advised 
to make all data authoritative. They did this through securing 
interviews with successful business or professional men or women, 
helpful suggestions gained through home counsel and up-to-date 
information from books, magazines, and newspapers. They were | 
held responsible for bringing in outlines of these talks with the 
source of data indicated on each. 


Presentation: The forum leader selected two members from each 
class in the group, called them to the platform, appointed a re- 
sponsible student as temporary chairman, then seated herself in 
the audience that she might unobtrusively supervise the lesson. 
The student chairman introduced his speakers in turn, kept them 
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within time limits, and handled the discussion which followed 
each talk. He welcomed additional information volunteered by — 
members of the audience and did all in his power to secure vigorous 
student reaction. 


Summary: At the close of the lesson the forum leader again took 
charge, and in an illuminating résumé focused upon the high lights 
of the various talks, drawing upon her experience for additional 
information of value. She finally called upon student aids to col- 
lect the written outlines and check the unprepared. In order to 
incite a generous rivalry in this matter of preparation, classes hav- 
ing 100% prepared were asked to rise in their places and were 
given special commendation. 


Montsity Meretine or Inpustrious Citizens’ UnIon 
(See Chapter IX, I.C.U. — Civie Clubs) 


The regular monthly meeting of the civic union, in which the 
eight civic representatives from each chapter assemble, is pre- 
sided: over by the club president. On the platform are seated the 
club officers and the president’s cabinet (heads of the special de- 
partments — Public Works, Safety, Sanitation, and Social Wel- 
fare). 

The auditorium is brightened with purple and gold, the colors 
of the civic union, and badges, pennants, and banners are in evi- 
dence. 

The meeting is conducted in accordance with parliamentary 
procedure (Roberts’ Rules of Order). The secretary reads the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, the treasurer reports upon the 
financial condition of the club, and each department chief, in turn, 
reports upon the work accomplished by his department since the 
last meeting. He also briefly outlines their plans for the future. 
Constructive suggestions are called for from the floor. Civic songs 
are sung and the oath of allegiance, the preamble to their con- 
stitution, recited. I.C.U. honor pins are awarded for faithful or 
noteworthy civic service. Parents are invited to these monthly 
meetings that pupils may derive benefit from adult experience, 
and that the community may more readily codperate with the ~ 
club’s efforts toward civic betterment. 
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Four EssENTIALS OF PRODUCTION 
(Development of a lesson outlined in the course of study in Civies) 


Aim: To show that the manufactured product is the result of 
utilization of natural resources and the coédperation of labor and 
capital under skilled management. 


Preparation: In advance of the lesson the forum leader prepared 
a chart on which was sketched a lead pencil of the type ordinarily 
used by school children (tin tip and eraser). 


Presentation: The forum leader directed the attention of the 
group to the lead pencil as a simple type of manufactured product. 
As step by step she elicited the needed facts, she elaborated the 
diagram on the chart, that the impression might be deepened 
through graphic representation. The points arrived at were: 


1. That the purchaser had obtained the pencil from the dealer, 
the dealer from the wholesaler, the wholesaler from the manufac- 
turer. 

2. That the manufacturer needed four different kinds of material 
in order to produce the pencil— wood, lead (graphite), tin, and 
rubber. 

3. That each material had been secured from a wholesaler, who 
had obtained it through some extractive agent (miner, lumber- 
man, etc). That the latter had obtained it from the original 
source of all production— land. (See diagram.) 

4. That two connecting threads ran through all these elements, 
making it possible for them to function; namely, labor and capital. 

5. That in order to bring about the desired result without fric- 
tion, labor and capital must be united through management. 

6. That to arrive at the ultimate aim, “production,” (of the 
pencil in this particular instance) four elements are essential: 
land (with its implied resources), labor, capital, and management. 


Summary: The students were required to sketch the diagram 
in their civic notebooks, together with such explanatory remarks 
as would serve as memory helps. 

Instruction in civics is peculiarly adapted both in subject matter 
and method to grade forum work. Problems of transportation, 
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communication, wealth and poverty, immigration, conservation 
of national resources, women and children in industry, motives for 
economic activity, Americanization, etc.,lend themselves readily 
to such treatment. The topics may be developed by means of 
socialized recitations, debates, public-speaking contests, addresses 
by recognized authorities followed by open forums, in fact, by 
almost any pedagogic agency of recognized merit. In all such 
lessons authoritative data should be insisted upon, and pupils 
should be informed as to proper sources from which to secure 
information. 


LESSON ON ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
(The Choir of Strings) 


Aim: To familiarize young students with the four individual 
instruments which make up the choir of strings, their tonal effect, 
emotional color, and special contribution to the orchestral en- 
semble. 

To develop keen perception of the beauties of orchestral coloring 
and so widen the field of musical appreciation and enjoyment.! 


Presentation: The forum leader gave a brief informational talk 
on the orchestra as a whole, outlining its development from a mere 
harmonic accompaniment of the solo voice, to the perfected means 
of symphonic expression which it now is. The work of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven in bringing about this development was 
touched upon. 

The leader then indicated on the auditorium platform the gen- 
eral seating plan used by the leading symphonic orchestras, noting 
particularly the prominent position occupied by the stringed in- 
struments and explaining the reason for their being so placed, that 
is, that they are the nucleus of the orchestra because of their wide 


1'Valuable aids to this work in appreciation can be secured through 
the educational departments of leading muscial firms. Many trained 
musicians are sufficiently interested to codperate in this work by giving 
to the pupils musical treats from time to time, particularly in Music 
Week. For further suggestions see Music Appreciation Club, Chapter 
XV 
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range of tone and capability of great variety of color without the 
aid of other instruments. 

The leader next named the four instruments composing the string 
choir, viz., violin, viola, ’cello, and double bass and placed in con- 
Spicuous positions charts containing full-sized drawings of these 
instruments. Structural peculiarities were pointed out that the 
pupils might be able to recognize the various members of the string 
choir later, when seen on the concert stage as component parts of 
the full orchestra. 

To insure recognition by ear as well as eye, excerpts from stand- 
ard compositions exhibiting the individual voices of the instru- 
ments to advantage were played by members of the school or- 
chestra, the forum leader calling attention to the registers and 
characteristic tonal qualities of each. The pure clarity of the tones 
of the violin, the soft alto voice of the viola, the rich, singing quality 
of the ’cello, the impressive foundational notes of the double bass 
were all commented upon. To give training in delicacy and ac- 
curacy of hearing a group of notes was played upon the piano by 
the leader, and the identical group then reproduced upon each of 
the four strings. The students quick’y noted the difference in the 
timbre of the five voices. The leader next explained the process of 
“muting” the strings and spoke of the plaintive, mysterious, almost 
supernatural emotional effect produced by veiling the tones of the 
instruments in this way. A few bars of well-known orchestral 
numbers were played showing with what telling effect “muting” 
may be introduced. 

The lesson was concluded by playing four records on the Vic- 
trola to which the students were asked to give critical attention 
that they might try to discriminate between the four voices of the 
string choir. The compositions played and the instrument partic- 
ularly brought out by each were as follows: 


COMPOSITION COMPOSER INSTRUMENT 
String instruments 
Prologue of I Pagliacci Leoncavallo Violin 
Traumerei Schumann Viola 
The Swan Saint-Saéns Cello 


Overture — Der Freischutz _ Weber Double bass 
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In later lessons the wood-wind, brass, and percussion instru- 
ments were taken up in the same way. The list of compositions 


used for purposes of illustration follows. 


COMPOSITION COMPOSER INSTRUMENT 
Wood-wind instruments 
Shadow Song from Dinorah Meyerbeer Flute 
Storm Scene— William Tell Overture Rossini Piccolo 
Lohengrin — Prelude to Act III Wagner Oboe 
New World Symphony — Largo Dvorak English horn 
Marche Militaire Schubert Clarinet 
Brass instruments 
Triumphal March — Aida Verdi Trumpet 
Serenade Schubert Cornet 
Nocturne Mendelssohn French horn 
Magic Flute Mozart Trombone 
Siegfried’s Funeral March Wagner Tuba 
Percussion instruments 
Scherzo Beethoven Kettle-drum 
Carmen Bizet Tambourine 
Bolero Moskowski Castanets 
Anitra’s Dance Grieg Triangle 
Processional — Parsifal Wagner Chimes 
Danse Macabre Saint-Saéns Xylophone 
Bell Song — Lakmé Delibes Orchestra 
bells 
Intermezzo — Cavalleria Rusticana § Mascagni Marimba 


HALLOWE’EN CELEBRATION 


Preparation: One leader and two assistants from each section 


were called into conference with the forum leader. The group was 
divided into four parts and one of the following phases of the sub- 
ject assigned to each representative for development by his par- 
ticular group: origin of Hallowe’en, timely stories and poems, 
pranks of historic origin. Books on the subject were collected 
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by the school librarian and placed on a shelf reserved for the pur- 
pose. The coéperation of the nearest Public Library was secured 
that pupils might have access to detailed information on the topic. 


Presentation: Each class leader took charge of that part of the 
program for which his group was responsible and saw to it that it 
kept within its time limit. Many who dramatized the pranks of 
Hallowe’en appeared in costume, which added a colorful note to 
the proceedings. Medieval and modern modes of celebrating 
the festival were enthusiastically portrayed, care being taken to 
make all presentations historically accurate. © 

That the lesson might not be regarded as a mere frolic, each 
student was required to write a single sentence of pointed criticism 
regarding each participant. These were collected by student 
aids at the close of the period. Among the criticisms received which 
might be regarded as typical were the following: 

Rodman — very much at ease and knew his subject. 

Millie — poor voice, referred too frequently to notes, needs 
practice. 

Walter — very good, expressive voice and gestures. 

Catherine — graceful gestures, could have swayed her audience 
more had she been better prepared. 

Stanley — meaningless gestures and poorly prepared with 
subject matter. 

Elizabeth — well-chosen subject combined with expressive 
voice and gesture. 


DEMONSTRATION OF First AID 
(Drowning) 


Preparation: Experts from the Y.M.C.A. were invited to give 
a practical demonstration of the most effective preventive and 
restoratory measures employed in cases of drowning. 


Presentation: In a brief but telling address, attention was called 
to the unnecessary loss of life in drowning cases resulting from lack 
of knowledge on the part of would-be rescuers. Two Y.M.C.A. 
demonstrators dramatized the four ways in which drowning persons 
are apt to grip those who are trying to save them, and then gave 
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the method of breaking these so-called ‘“‘death-grips.” They 
then called for volunteers from the student body to impersonate 
both a drowning person and his rescuer. Detailed imstruction 
was given and the pupils soon acquired the necessary skill. 

Resuscitation was the next theme and the Shaeffer method dem- 
onstrated. Again volunteers from the audience were called to the 
platform and the problem of resuscitation thoroughly worked 
out. An open forum followed in which questions were answered 
both by explanation and illustration. 


Summary: At the'close of the lesson the meeting adjourned 
to the school yard where the Camera Club was in waiting. Under 
the supervision of the Y.M.C.A. experts, pupils posed for the 
positions assumed in breaking the four death-grips and in resus- 
citation by the Shaeffer method. The pictures were later displayed 
on the Camera Club Bulletin Board in the school corridor, as per- 
manent reminders of these life-saving methods, and for the instruc- 
tion of the entire student body. : 


Scuoot Ersics TauGHt THROUGH DRAMATIZATION 


Aim: To create a wholesome school opinion regarding the so- 
called ‘‘trivial disorderly acts” showing that, in reality, there are 
involved important moral principles making for citizenship and 
character building. To train into habits of worthy living since 
school life is life in miniature. 


Preparation: To each of the six classes composing the grade 
forum one of the following topics was assigned to be worked up as 
a five-minute dramatization. Each class selected a leader, de- 
cided upon the participants, and sketched out a playlet based on 
the assigned suggestions. The teacher in charge of the lesson left 
the working out of all detail to the ingenuity of the class, the only 
restriction being that the action was to culminate in some highly 
ethical decision. 


Suacustep SrrvuaTIons FoR DRAMATIZED DEVELOPMENT 


1. They defeated us in the game — show our attitude as losers. 
2. Rough play — the accident — making amends. 
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3. The student slacker— his nonpromotion — the home after- 
math. 

4. A game of ball — the broken window — the reparation. 

5. The gossips— the girl who suffers through the tattling — 
atonement. 

6. Borrowing pens, pencils, rulers, erasers, etc., without the con- 
sent of the owner — results to owner — attitude of teacher — spirit 
of class making for reformation. 


Presentation: The forum leader after an introductory word on 
the purpose of the dramatizations to follow gave over the manage- 
ment of the program to the various class leaders, each of whom 
directed his aids to arrange the necessary stage properties quietly 
and quickly, that the action of the play might proceed smoothly 
and without delay. After announcing the cast, he withdrew, and 
the play proceeded. After each presentation the forum leader, 
from her place in the audience, conducted the criticism, focusing 
upon the skill displayed by the participants in interpreting the 
underlying ethical thought. 


Summary: At the close of the period the forum leader took the 
platform, and, after accenting the duty of an impartial vote un- 
biased by personal friendships or class ties, she referred to each 
dramatization and called for ashowing of hands indicating individ- 
ual preferences. The cast of the winning team was then recalled 
to the platform for commendation. The closing message of the 
leader to the forum group voiced her appreciation of the effort of 
all to give such spirited interpretations as would influence their 
fellows toward higher ethical ideals. 


Wuo Are THE GREAT? 
(Ethics) 

Aim: To bring young students to the realization that true great- 
ness should be measured by service to humanity rather than by 
worldly possessions or temporary fame. 

To show that moral greatness is within the reach of all who 
develop their latent powers to the utmost and dedicate them to 
_ the betterment of their fellows. ; 
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Presentation: Through a discussion directed by the forum leader 
as to what constitutes the essential elements of true greatness, the 
following thoughts were elicited : 


1. That the generosity of character which makes a man be- 
nevolent is a finer thing than the wealth which is the agent of that 
benevolence. 

2. That popular fame is ephemeral and valueless unless ac- 
corded for uplifting, altruistic service. 

3. That the sacrifice of self to corporate welfare characterizes 
the truly great. 

4. That unfailing patience and persistence in overcoming diffi- 
culties are intrinsic qualities of moral heroes. 

5. That daily endeavor to live up to one’s best is the initial 
step toward true greatness. 


At the close of the discussion pupils were asked to name heroes 
of war or peace, or heroines of service who, in their judgment, 
measured up to the foregoing ideals. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR FoLLow-up LESSON 


Prepare an outline for a two-minute talk on a hero or heroine 
whom you should like to emulate. Limit your remarks to an ac- 
count of his or her specific services to humanity and the particular 
traits of mind and character on which a claim to greatness might 
be based. 

The forum leader called upon each section for the names of 
several prominent men or women about whom they were prepared 
to talk. She listed these on the blackboard, then, by pertinent 
questioning, guided them in selecting a group of names representing 
varied fields of endeavor. The following were chosen: 


Abraham Lincoln Julia Ward Howe 
Albert of Belgium Florence Nightingale 
General Pershing Anna Howard Shaw 
Captain Robert F. Scott Frances Willard 
Alexander Graham Bell Madame Curie 


John Wanamaker. Jane Addams 
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From the pupils who had chosen these distinguished personages, 
certain ones were selected to tell why each was specially worthy 
of admiration. All spoke enthusiastically of the zeal with which 
these leaders had served their fellow-men. As the individual 
speakers completed their talks, each member of the forum group 
was directed to write a succinct statement telling why the person 
under consideration might rightly be deemed great. ' 

At the close of the lesson the forum leader, in a brief summary, 
accented those qualities of character which had made these men 
and women ‘capable performers of the world’s work.’”’ She urged 
all to live up to the standards portrayed that they themselves 
might swell the ranks of the aristocracy of character. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SCHOOL CLUBS 
(Tryout experiences furthering the work of guidance.) 


The American ideal is the ideal of the equal educational oppor- 
tunity, not merely for the purpose of enabling one to know how to 
earn a living and to fit into an economic status more or less fixed, 
but of giving play to talent and aspiration and to the development 
of mental and spiritual powers. — CHaRLes KE. HucHEs. 


The club idea. — In order to attain the ideal ex- 
pressed by Secretary of State Hughes, the present-day 
school has broadened its aim, has passed beyond content- 
ment with mere efficiency during the eight-hour working- 
day, and now strives to fit pupils for complete living in 
every waking hour of the twenty-four. The junior high 
school in particular has entered with zest into further- 
ing this ideal of “ life more abundant ”’ since all-round 
development of the individual through self-activity 
under guidance is its distinguishing foundational 
thought. The better to accomplish this aim, the junior 
high school has lengthened its school day to admit of a 
period definitely assigned to special activities, the so- 
called school ‘‘ clubs,”’ activities whose avowed purpose 
is to minister to the well-rounded development of the 
individual. 

Many who are unacquainted with the true purpose 
of school clubs decry them as mere “‘ Time fillers.” 
Unquestionably they can be so designated with just- 
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ness where they have been loosely organized and formed 
without due regard to the pedagogic principles which 
should underlie their development. When they have 
been intelligently planned and systematized, school 
clubs will not only provide the needed relaxation from 
school routine and give opportunities for gratifying 
individual tastes and ambitions, but they will serve 
an even greater purpose. They will create an abiding 
interest in worth-while pursuits and lead boys and girls 
to joy in right living. 

Club objectives. — A club system should be def- 
initely planned for in the school roster. Thus, eztra- 
curricular activities will become intracurricular, and 
as an integral part of school routine they will be found 
infinitely more effective. The definite time allotment 
assigned to these activities will lead pupils, teachers, 
and community to evaluate them properly and accord 
_ them the respect to which they are entitled as vital 
educational agencies. 

Nor should the system be confined in its aims to | 
the four walls of the schoolroom. It should extend 
its influence to the home, and beyond that to the com- 
munity of which the home is the unit, adapting itself 
to the needs of each. More than this, the school club 
system should further every objective of the guidance 
programs functioning in the junior high school. The 
following needs of pupils in the formative years should 
motivate the formation of school clubs: 1. Increased 
physical vigor. 2. Enrichment for ambitious and 
supernormal pupils and reénforcement opportunities 
for strengthening scholastic weaknesses. 3. Social 
guidance as preparation for worthy home membership. 
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4. Vocational tryouts. 5. Training for citizenship. 
6. Training for worthy use of leisure. 7. Ethical 
training motivating right living and altruistic service. 

Testing and organizing clubs. — The strength of 
a school club system is dependent upon the adequacy 
of the individual clubs of which it is composed. It is 
therefore essential, when inaugurating such a system, 
that the principal of the school supervise the work of 
organization, take the initial steps in launching theclubs, 
and pass upon the personnel, aims, and activities of 
each. Furthermore, he should be cognizant of the 
special contribution that each club should make, and 
should have a clear grasp of the entire range of clubs 
needed in his particular school and community. Again 
he must know the talents and individual aptitudes of 
every member of his faculty, so that each may be fitted 
into the particular niche for which he or she is best 
suited. Having organized the system he must not 
look upon it as a finished product, but must continue 
to be sensitive to new needs as they arise and to plan 
clubs commensurate with such needs. 

Among the many responsibilities of the principal in 
this connection none is more vital than that of assign- 
ing teachers to their definite activities. Before making 
assignments to club leadership, the principal should 
confer with the individual teachers, that together they 
may plan for the betterment of the work. No club 
should be admitted to the system or continued in it 
unless it can prove its worth by showing that it has a 
specific aim, a well-forecasted program of worth-while 
activities, and a sponsor especially equipped for the 
réle. Care must be taken to avoid forming clubs that 
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will cater only to popular caprice or passing fancy. 
Only those should obtain that will find their fruition 
in added skill, increased bodily vigor, broader culture, 
or more sterling conduct. But no matter how well 
the clubs are organized, nor how clearly their work is 
outlined, the maximum of service will be attained only 
when club sponsors are enthusiastic over the special 
field assigned to them. Who will question, then, the 
necessity for friendly conferences between principal 
and teachers on club assignments? It should be kept 
in mind that it is “ faith in something, and enthusiasm 
for something that makes life worth living.” In these 
individual conferences recommended, principal and 
club sponsor should subject each suggested club to a 
searching psychological analysis. In making such an 
analysis the following questionnaire may be found 
helpful. 

1. Does the club supply a need to the child? What 
need? 

2. Does it meet a community need? Explain. 

3. What is the specific aim of the club? 

4, Forecast the activities of the club. 

5. What are the immediate and deferred values of 
the club? 

6. Will the influence of the club be confined to the 
four walls of the classroom? If not, what are the plans 
for making it contribute to the welfare of the school, 
the home, and the community? 

7. Do the activities of the club find their source in 
the inherent characteristics of youth at this period? 
For example: a. The adolescent age is undoubtedly one 
of restless activity. Does the club supply a worth- 
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while abiding interest for the exercise of this activity, 
or only a transitory one? 6. It is the age of idealism. 
What ideal is inculeated by the club and how do its 
activities contribute to the realization of the ideal? 
c. A fondness for teamwork dominates youth at this 
time. Does this club offer opportunities for teamwork? 
If so, does it stress the thought that good teamwork 
implies subordinating self and selfish interests to the 
common good? d.If the proposed club is not 
grounded upon the characteristics indicated above, 
upon what inherent trait is it based? 

While the individual clubs can be planned for in | 
consultations between the principal and the sponsor, 
the entire range of clubs can best be tested in a con- 
ference between the principal and the school faculty, 
that the suggestions and judgment of all may function 
in the planning. For the purpose of such testing we 
submit the following suggestive questions : 

1. Does our club system cover a wide enough range 
to permit of avocational, vocational, and cultural try- 
outs, and offer opportunities for physical, curricular, 
social, civic, and moral guidance for each member of 
the student body? 

2. Have we a sufficient range of clubs to meet the 
needs of the children in this particular community, that 
is, have all local conditions been taken into account? 

3. Do our clubs cover the requirements of the seven 
objectives of education as set forth in The Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education; viz. health, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy home mem- 
bership, worthy use of leisure, vocation, citizenship, 
and ethical character? : 
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4, Do our clubs codperate with city, state, or na- 
tional associations dedicated to civic betterment, pa- 
triotic uplift, or altruistic service? 

Some such general scheme for organizing a system of 
school clubs might be used as a basis for organization 
work in any junior high school, but the plan would 
have to be modified to meet the individual needs of 
each. The modification would be determined by the 
type of community in which the school is located, the 
school plant and its equipment, and the personnel of 
both the teaching staff and student body. Manufac- 
turing, agricultural, commercial, rural, and residen- 
tial districts will of necessity have their own peculiar 
needs; so too will the foreign colonies in cosmopolitan 
cities. It is most unfortunate when the size and equip- 
ment of the plant restricts the number and kind of 
needed activities. ‘This is especially true when there 
is a dearth of shops, the latter being badly needed by 
pupils who must pass early into the industrial world. 
When the corps of teachers is small, the opportunities 
open to students are necessarily restricted, there being 
fewer talents to draw upon and fewer ‘‘ hobbies”’ to 
exchange. The adaptation of club activities to the 
needs of the varying types of children requires no 
elaboration at this point. (See Chapter XV.) 

In order to acquaint the parents with the general 
purpose of the clubs, to impress upon them the im- 
portance of a wise choice, and to enlist their codpera- 
tion, it will be found advisable to call a parents’ meet- 
ing after the preliminary work of club organization is 
completed. Printed lists of the club opportunities 
should be placed in the hands of parents and children, 
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and a day or two allowed for the perusal of the lists 
before decisions regarding them are required. Printed 
lists should also be placed in each classroom, together 
with a blue print of the special activity roster showing 
the days of meeting and sponsors in charge, in order that 
teachers and pupils may confer.1_ By referring to the 
accompanying illustration (pages 176-179) it will be 
seen that practically all club work is carried on in the 
Holmes School during the last period of the school day. 

Club enrollment. — The clubs of the reénforcement 
group are the first to receive their complement of mem- 
bers. It will be found that a large majority of the chil- 
dren enter these clubs from choice, but in the instances 
where this is not true entrance becomes mandatory. 
Pupils attend these clubs only till their weaknesses 
are strengthened and conditions are worked off. Their 
places are then filled by pupils needing preventive 
work. Recognition by the principal of continued 
effort and progress will encourage pupils and teachers 
alike. 

The student government clubs are the next to be 
formed. Each class elects its representatives, and these 
speedily realize that it is both a civic duty and a priv- 
ilege to serve when elected. It may be said, in passing, 
that the children shoulder these responsibilities sur- 
prisingly well, and their classmates mete out to them 
their due measure of respect. As soon as the repre- 
sentatives are elected, they are called together by the 
club sponsors and assigned to their specific duties, so 
that the clubs become immediately effective. (See 
Chapter IX, Industrious Citizens Union.) 


1 See Guidance in choice of school clubs, Chapters II and IV. 
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The reénforcement and student government clubs 
receive but a small proportion of the student body. 
By far the larger number of pupils are permitted to 
exercise the right of choice characteristic of a democ- 
racy ; in fact, the real purpose of the clubs is defeated 
where this ruling does not obtain. Pupils may select 
clubs which are recreational, social, vocational, avo- 
cational, or ethical in character, the only restriction 
being that but one of the purely recreational type may 
be selected. 

The placement of pupils within the school clubs must 
be handled by the principal and the schedule maker. 
Numerous schemes of enrollment might be devised, but 
the following has proved quite satisfactory. A simple 
and inexpensive but effective outfit for facilitating the 
work consists of a small cabinet containing as many 
labeled compartments as there are clubs, and a number 
of cards provided with blanks to be filled in with needed 
information, 7.e. name of pupil, name of record teacher, 
choice of clubs (3), day of meeting and date. The cards 
are of different colors, representing the various days 
of the week, that the work of sorting may be made 
easier. In order to meet the wishes of the pupils as 
far as possible in the matter of choice, they are per- 
mitted to make three selections for each day. When- 
ever possible they are given their first choice. The 
student without conditions is entitled to belong to 
three clubs of his own choosing. If conditioned in a 
single subject, he may choose two clubs, but having two 
conditions he is permitted only one. It is permissible 
to work off only two conditions because of the over- 
weighting of the study load involved, and because 
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each student has an explicit right under the school club 
system to have at least one opportunity for training in 
the worthy use of leisure. | 

It is the duty of the guidance teacher to impress upon 
the students the necessity for careful choosing, since 
they must, as a matter of character, abide by the choice 
made, remaining in the club for at least one semester, 
until they have fairly and squarely tried out its activ- 
ities. Again, the teacher must bring to the attention 
of the pupils the rich opportunities offered them to de- 
velop individual aptitudes, since it is a very real part 
of the work to help the individual find himself. 

The clubs defeat their own purpose of promoting 
intimate good-fellowship if they are overcrowded. To 
prevent this and at the same time to respect the chil- 
dren’s wishes, two or. more of the same type may be 
formed. At times it may be found expedient to arrange 
for junior and senior chapters of,a given kind, partic- 
ularly when there is a noticeable difference in the age 
and qualifications of the members; as junior and senior 
orchestras, junior and senior chemistry clubs. Ninth- 
year pupils are first assigned to the various clubs in 
accordance with their choices, then the younger classes 
in regular turn. When a club has received its comple- 
ment of members, it is marked “ closed ”’ in the club- 
card cabinet and removed from the list of clubs pre- 
sented for the consideration of the next class whose 
turn it is to choose. In this way first choices are given 
in most instances, and pupils are spared considerable 
disappointment. Clubs suitable for pupils of a par- 
ticular grade are reserved for lists presented to such 
grades for choice. 
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The enrollment cards previously described are dis- 
tributed to the pupils and collected by the home-room 
counselor, who returns them to the office where, after 
being used for making up the club lists, they are filed 
for reference. The home-room counselor records each 
child’s assignments on the roll-book sheet, so that she 
has a complete record of the activities of each member 
of her group. A list of her club members is also sent 
to each sponsor by the principal. 

Because they are not yet conversant with junior 
high school aims, ideals, or practices, entrants are not 
given a choice of clubs but are definitely assigned to 
three particular ones — Story Hour, Travel, and Music 
Appreciation Clubs, since each of these appeals strongly 
to youthful interest and enthusiasm. They meet on 
different days in the auditorium. In addition to these 
activities, special programs are arranged by other clubs 
for the entrants. This increases the spirit of fellow- 
ship and acquaints the newcomers with various types 
of club work. 

To go back to the organization of clubs in general, 
it must not be overlooked that while most of them have 
no attendant expense, others will need to be financed. 
It should be made obligatory upon each, however, to 
be self-supporting. No work should be undertaken 
which will require any great outlay of money, and all 
money collected and spent should be systematically 
accounted for by both club treasurers and sponsors. 

Another question that may arise is that of permitting 
senior high school pupils to retain their membership 
in junior high school organizations. ‘The shorter day 
of the senior high school would permit this retention 
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of membership, but to our way of thinking, it would be 
most inadvisable. It would not only overcrowd cer- 
tain clubs in the junior high school, but it would in- 
fringe upon the right of the senior high school to its 
influence over its own pupils. 

By referring again to the special activity roster, it 
will be noted that one period a week is designated “ pro- 
fessional.”” This period is one reserved for conferences 
of teachers for the purpose of discussing professional 
subjects and focusing on junior high school problems 
and methods. Such conferences either engage the 
entire faculty or are departmental in character. The 
period is devoted to reading up-to-date pedagogical 
literature, to discussion of given problems and the 
exchange of experiences on their practical working, to 
inspirational meetings in charge of the principal fol- 
lowed by open forums, to reports of delegates sent to 
various professional conferences and associations, and 
to meetings in which teachers contribute the latest 
educational thought acquired through supplementary 
work in colleges or universities. These meetings form 
a clearing house for professional ideas. The variation 
in viewpoint undoubtedly illumines and impresses 
pedagogical truth. 

Last, but very far from least in importance, is the 
period reserved for the personal guidance of pupils by 
the home-room counselor.!. No finer work can be 
done than that which may be accomplished in this 
hour, if the teacher is imbued with the thought that 
her highest work is not mere instruction but the de- 
velopment of human souls. Guests should not be 


1See function of home-room counselor in Chapter II, Guidance. 
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permitted during this period. It should be sacred to 
those heart-to-heart talks in which teacher and pupil 
should reach their closest point of contact. The teacher 
who does not measure up to the privilege of this hour 
has not caught the spirit of the true junior high school. 

General observations. — At a recent meeting of a 
class in pedagogy in a leading university the topic for 
consideration was “‘ School Clubs.”’ In the course of 
the discussion a number of pertinent questions were 
asked by members of the class. As the group consisted 
of supervisors of schools or those preparing for super- 
vision, the questions raised may fairly be regarded as 
representative of what those interested in the topic 
from a professional standpoint would like to know. 
We shall, therefore, as a summarization of our topic, 
present these queries in the form of a questionnaire, 
answering each to the best of our ability, in the light 
of our experience at the Holmes School. 


Question I. How is the club linked up with guid- 
ance? 


Answer: 1. Through club opportunities. The club 
system should be sufficiently comprehensive to func- 
tion in securing each of the seven cardinal objectives 
of secondary education paralleling guidance work along 
these lines, and should, therefore, include clubs minis- 
tering to health, scholastic needs (particularly those of 
the reénforcement type), worthy membership in home 
and community, choice of vocation, ideals of citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 

2. Through definite instruction in- the three clubs 
to which entrants (Seven A’s) are assigned, and in 
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special personal guidance periods at the beginning of 
each semester, in which home-room counselors reveal 
the possibilities of the various clubs and aid pupils 
through self-analysis to make wise choices. (See club 
questionnaire, Chapter X.) In these clubs pupils are 
made acquainted with junior high school aims, ideals, 
and practices and given opportunity to witness the ac- 
tivities of other clubs. In the guidance periods coun- 
selors warn against choosing clubs because intimate 
friends are enrolled therein or because of fondness for 
a particular club sponsor. 

3. Through experience. The club spirit permeates 
the everyday life of the junior high school. Through 
taking active part in the various clubs, pupils — 
‘learn to do by doing.” 

4. Through junior high school agencies of publicity. 
(See activities of newspaper clubs, bulletin board clubs, 
etc., Chapter XV.) 

5. Through the home. Lists of clubs with their 
aims and activities are forwarded to the homes that 
parents may intelligently aid their children in choosing 
their club affiliations. 

6. Through supervision of club choices by home- 
room counselors. Reénforcement clubs are manda- 
tory. Civic leaders are elected. Most clubs are se- 
lective. In the personal guidance periods these choices 
should be confidentially discussed. 

7. Through follow-up work. The personal guidance 
teacher should during the entire semester note the in- 
fluence of the club on the child’s physical, mental, and 
moral growth, on his happiness and on his spirit of 
coéperative service. 
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Question II. How does the home-room counselor 
keep in touch with the club life of the child? 


Answer: 1. Through roll records. The group hay- 
ing chosen clubs (indicating first, second, and third 
choice for each day), the home-room counselor consults 
with the roster maker. Each pupil’s choice is noted 
and, as he is assigned to his place, the student’s name 
is filed in the club records and is registered on the roll 
sheet. These sheets are used for one semester. 

2. Through organization cards. The record of club 
affiliations is also entered on the organization cards. 
These are filed alphabetically in the office. Thus the 
home-room counselor has daily access to data regarding 
the club affiliations of her pupils during the entire time 
of enrollment in the school. At the close of the semester 
counselors enter comments as to the child’s club activ- 
ities for the information of counselors into whose care 
the pupil may pass. 

3. Through messages placed in office key-box, a 
pigeon-holed cabinet, one compartment of which is as- 
signed to each member of the faculty. The office key- 
box is used as a receptacle for communications sent by 

club sponsors to home-room counselors. 

4. Through confidential talks in personal guidance 
period. The sympathetic relations existing between 
counselor and student are conducive to conferences 
regarding personal aptitudes and ambitions as minis- 
tered to by the clubs. 

5. Through questionnaires. Thought-directing ques- 
tions are put to pupils from time to -time for written 
replies that teachers may deduce facts regarding prog- 
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ress made in the direction of the seven cardinal objec- 
tives. (See the various chapters on Guidance.) 


Question III. Is there any restriction placed on the 
kinds and number of clubs a pupil may have during the 
three years in junior high? 


Answer: Yes. Three clubs a semester are permitted 
to pupils who have no conditions. The athletic groups 
are limited in the Holmes School because of the lack of 
adequate playground and gymnasium facilities. Each 
student may, therefore, choose but one of the athletic 
clubs a semester. Relaxation is offered through out- 
of-door clubs, such as Know Your City, Bird, Seton, 
and Camera, and such indoor clubs as Chess, Mathe- 
matical Wrinkles, and Story Hour. 

Since the last period of the day is assigned to special 
activities, five such periods obtain each week. Of these, 
one is reserved for a professional meeting for teachers, 
one is given over to personal guidance, and three to 
club activities of pupils. Since reénforcement clubs are 
mandatory, the child with one condition has but two 
clubs; the child with two conditions has but one. 
Every child must have one club of his own choice that 
he may worthily employ leisure time. 


Question IV. Do the pupils really like the club life? 


Answer: Yes. Enthusiasm is the keynote of every 
club meeting. In schools where this is not the case, 
the ‘‘ why ” is the school problem. Is it the fault of 
the club sponsor, through inability to create the club 
atmosphere of friendship and good will? Is it the fault 
of a wrong choice? If so, home-room counselor, club 
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sponsor, and dissatisfied student should confer and the 
reason ascertained and a remedy applied. 


Question V. Do pupils select clubs chiefly because 
sponsored by favorite teachers?. 


Answer: When the clubs were first established, this 
was true to a great extent since pupils had little knowl- 
edge of clubs on which to base choices. This method 
of choice is much less prevalent now. Guidance of 
pupils in estimating clubs by what they offer, rather 
than by preference for club sponsors or the enrollment 
of friends helps to overcome this difficulty. 

Again, it reacts on teachers, whose efforts to popu- 
larize their clubs through creating a happy club atmos- 
phere and offering worth-while club activities, is an 
aid in solving the problem. 


Question VI. Do not some teachers deliberately 
ask good pupils to join their clubs? 

Answer: This has occurred. In professional meet- 
ings we show why this is unfair to the child. The child 
should select the club that meets its needs irrespective 
of favorite teachers or school chums. Teachers should 
guide in the making of choices on such a basis. 


Question VII. What is done for the pupil who finds 
himself in a club which is distasteful to him? 


Answer: Before choosing clubs, pupils are instructed 
to choose carefully. Having chosen, they are expected 
- to remain in a club for one semester. It is a loss in 
character development to change before eiving the 
club work a fair trial. 
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If the child remains dissatisfied, club sponsor, home- 
room counselor, and roster maker meet and decide 
whether it is a mere whim or not. If there is a legiti- 
mate cause for a change, it is made at once. No 
attempt is made to sacrifice the child to a club roster. 
The roster-adapts itself to him. A child of this type 
calls for special care from the home-room counselor. 


Question VIII. Do not the unpopular teachers suf- 
fer because few pupils select their clubs? 


Answer: If there is an unpopular sponsor, he or she 
becomes aware of it and the reaction on such a leader 
is to stimulate effort to create a pleasant club atmos- 
phere and offer attractive club work. In the Holmes 
_ School, we have experienced no serious difficulty with 
the question of the unpopular sponsor, despite the fact 
that every teacher is mustered into club service. 


Question IX. How large a percentage of the pupils 
really participate in the club life? 


Answer: In groups of children as in groups of adults 
there is the usual line of cleavage between leaders and 
followers, but it has been found that even shy or back- 
ward children are brought forward into active partici- 
pation in club life through the stimulating effect of 
the atmosphere of good fellowship which pervades the 
club. In a well-conducted club it is possible to have 
close to 100% student reaction. 


Question X. How is the club conducted? - 


Answer: Largely by the pupils themselves. The 
members elect officers at the first meeting and conduct 
their own meetings. Committees are appointed when 
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needed and function in various ways. The sponsor 
through advice and suggestions unobtrusively directs 
activities. 


Question XI. Is any credit given for club activities? 
If so, how is it given and recorded? 


Answer: In reénforcement clubs credits for work are 
given as in regular classes. These are entered on the 
regular record sheets. This seems but fair since mem- 
bership in these clubs is mandatory and because pupils 
are enrolled in them for the dual purpose of working 
off conditions and preventing failure. 

We do not give this type of credit in the selective 
clubs, since the idea of credit giving in the accepted 
sense of the term is totally at variance with the spon- 
taneity of the ideal school club. These clubs are pure 
democracies in which school grades are disregarded 
and pupils of similar tastes meet to experience the joy 
of achievement along congenial lines and of cultivat- 
ing worth-while pursuits for leisure hours. Incentives 
of various kinds are given to meet the very human de- 
sire for reward as a result of effort, e.g. civic clubs 
award honor pins and certificates for punctuality, 
regular attendance, or performance of valuable civic 
service; athletic clubs give certificates, buttons, let- 
ters, etc., for efficiency in athletic contests; the Seton 
Club has established four orders (Bison, Moose, Bear, 
and Beaver), which members enter successively as a 
reward of merit. In most clubs, however, it has been 
found that accomplishing club objectives or directing 
effort toward a specific climax of some sort is sufficient 
incentive for worth-while activity. 
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Question XII. Is any way provided by which the 
information obtained from club sponsors as to indi- 
vidual aptitudes. and ambitions of members may be 
recorded and utilized for guidance purposes by other 
home-room counselors into whose care these pupils 
may pass? 


Answer: Yes. See points 1, 2, and 3 in the answer to 
Question IT. 


Question XIII. Is the club work on the school 


paper substituted in any way for work in composi- 
tion ? 


Answer: Club work on the school paper is not sub- 
stituted for work in composition. It supplements it. 
The Scribblers Club and the Poetry Club are open to 
all pupils wishing additional training in composition. 
The magazine is an outlet for this activity, and publi- 
cation of articles is a strong incentive for good work. 


Question XIV. What is the attitude of the teachers 
toward the clubs? 


Answer: Having caught the junior high school spirit, 
the teachers enjoy both the club life and its opportuni- 
ties to lift students into companionship with them. 
Club work is difficult for the novice since it involves 
familiarizing himself with the aims and activities of 
the club sponsored and thoughtful trying-out of vari- 
ous methods of procedure in the réle of counselor and 
friend rather than teacher. The efficient club sponsor 
should be a constructive educational leader, guiding the 
development of youth through self-activity. 
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Question XV. Should club sponsors have special 
professional training for their work? 


Answer: Since the club system is one of the most 
potent of guidance devices, it should be made a sub- 
ject of thoughtful study and discussion in the weekly 
professional meeting. The democratic exchange of 
ideas which characterizes the right type of professional 
meeting will prove invaluable training for club spon- 
sors. 


For the benefit of those interested in the subject 
of school clubs but who have not as yet had sufficient 
experience in connection with them to be fully alive to 
their possibilities, the following chapter will be given 
over to a detailed analysis of the clubs functioning in 
the Holmes School. 


CHAPTER XV 
LIST OF INTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


CiLuBs SPONSORED BY THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT! 
I. NEWSPAPER CLUBS 


1. Toe Navtitus Crus 
(The Nautilus is the magazine published by the school.) 


Aim: To give young students elementary instruction in journal- 
ism, keeping before them right standards and ideals. 

To give present-day meaning to the school course in English 
through editing and publishing a creditable school magazine. 

To create and maintain community interest in the school by faith- 
fully reflecting its aims and activities in the school paper. 

To enable the school to make live contact with other schools 
through an Exchange List, and also to enable it to keep in touch 
with its alumni. 


Activities: The members of the staff are given elementary knowl- 
edge of type and its limitations, and of the technical terms in com- 
mon use in newspaper offices and publishing houses. They are also 
given a working knowledge of the laws of copyright. 

The members of the staff are made familiar with the following 
phases of journalistic work: 

Assembling material 

Writing timely editorials 

Composing headlines 


1 The clubs might have been grouped as physical, curricular, social, 
vocational, civic, avocational, and ethical, paralleling the various types 
of guidance, but the grouping by departments is adopted in the belief 
that it affords a readier means of reference for teachers. 
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Arranging tasteful “make-ups” through a study of high-type 
magazines 

Preparing “‘copy ”’ 

Proofreading 

Selecting cuts, half-tones, and cartoons for purposes of illustration 

Selecting appropriate and artistic cover designs 


Membership: Selected by club sponsor from among those recom- 
mended by teachers of the English Department. All grades are 
represented, but ninth-year pupils fill the more responsible posi- 
tions. The club sponsor acts as censor and is managing editor.1 


Motto: ‘ True ease in writing comes from art, not chance.” — PoPE 


2. REPORTERS CLUB 


Aim: To give training in the use of concise English through con- 
densing reports of actual happenings, in good journalistic style. 

To develop discrimination in the selection of items to be pub- 
lished, thus creating a ‘“‘news sense.” 

To provide tryouts preliminary to college courses in journalism. 


Activities: Reporting of school activities in terse, crisp style, 
stressing good paragraphing. 

Instruction in the use of technical terms in common use in news- 
paper offices, i.e. em, stick, copy, upper case, deck-heads, out- 
lines, ete. 

Study of carefully edited daily papers to discover methods of 
presenting subjects in such a way as to gain and hold interest; 
special attention given to the “four journalistic W’s”’ in the opening 
sentence (who, what, where, when). 

Attention directed to trite, time-worn phrases that are to be 
avoided. 

Informational talks given by sponsor or club members on news- 
paper history. 


1 A special room has been set aside in which the students do all work 
for the school paper. The furnishings were provided by The Nautilus 
staff and the mural decorations were designed and painted by members 
of the Art Club. 
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Training given in the writing of feature stories, interviews, and 
courteous, constructive criticisms. 

Visits to local newspaper offices and publishing houses for pur- 
poses of observation. 


Membership: Limited to those students who have given evidence 
of aptitude for the work. 


3. ScrIBBLERS CLUB 


Aim: To give training in writing with a view to publication. 
To develop literary taste, power, and skill. 


Activities: Guidance in the selection of topics, using standard 
magazines as models. 

Training in adapting style to subject matter. 

Analysis of the work of literary experts for the purpose of deduc- 
ing methods; constructive criticism of the pupils’ own work as 
compared with that of skilled writers. 

Practical application of principles evolved from the foregoing 
work to preparing articles for The Nautilus and for local news- 
papers. 

Participation in literary contests arranged by the daily press, 
St. Nicholas, and other high-class juvenile magazines; also in con- 
tests arranged in compaigns for civic betterment. 


Membership: Limited to pupils evidencing literary ability or at 
least to those having a marked liking for written expression. 


Motto: ‘Look into thine heart and write.” 


4. Porrry Cius 
Aim: To aid pupils in acquiring a discriminating taste in poetry 
by work in appreciation. 
To encourage the writing of original verse. 


Activities: Introductory talk by sponsor to give the pupils some 
conception of the nature of poetical material. 

Study of the simpler poetic forms, such as the couplet and _ 
quatrain. 

Informational talks on rhyme and rhythm. 
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Acquainting pupils with the best standard poetry and also with 
worth-while current poetry. 

Club attendance at readings given by authors of note, such as 
John Masefield, Alfred Noyes, and Henry van Dyke. 

Guidance in home reading by recommendation of suitable books 
of verse or magazines containing fine individual contributions. 

Encouraging pupils to make individual compilations of favorite 
poems. 

Giving original and selected verse as a part of assembly programs. 

Publication in The Nautilus of poems written by club members. 


Membership: Limited to pupils who have shown some natural 
aptitude for writing verse or particular fondness for reading poetry. 


5. ADVERTISING CLUB 


Aim: To give elementary training along advertising lines both 
in writing “copy” and selling “space.” 

To give young students an intelligent understanding of the 
vital importance of advertising to modern business and to awaken 
them to the ethical responsibility involved. 


_ Activities: Talks on the various.means of advertising, such as 
insertions in the daily papers and in magazines, bill boards, electric 
signs, posters, and sales letters, showing that the aim of each is the 
same, to induce the reader to act favorably. 

Discussion of the four elements of all advertising — initial inter- 
est, continued interest, proof of worth, persuasion to embrace 
opportunities of acquisition. 

Practice in writing “copy” designed to accomplish the foregoing 
purposes. 

Collecting advertisements from various sources illustrative of 
points discussed. 

Attention directed to the psychology of advertising — the 
appeal to certain emotions, such as pride, ambition, and fear ; show- 
ing how the “ad” must be fitted to the character of the reader. 
Talks illustrated by advertisements of well-known products. 

Instruction given in methods of selling “space”; the nature of a 
contract explained ; the relation of quality to rate made clear. 
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Practical application of the aims of the club in taking entire 
charge of the advertising work of The Nautilus. 


Membership: Open to all. (Each sectional group should be 
represented.) 


6. JuNIOR SALESMEN 


Aim: To make a study of up-to-date methods of salesmanship 
with a view to developing latent ability in that line. 


Activities: Informal discussions focusing on qualities essential 
to successful salesmanship — alertness, ambition, unfailing courtesy, 
friendliness, adaptability, etc. 

Story hours in which stories are read and told illustrative of the 
fact that the above qualities have contributed largely to success in 
salesmanship. 

Talks given to the club by sales managers of well-known business 
houses followed by an open forum to give the young salesmen 
opportunity to question the speakers. 

Application of acquired principles to the selling of The Nautilus, 
of the distribution and sale of which they take entire charge. 

Talks given in assembly by club members to stimulate sales and 
to impress upon the youthful customers the moral obligation in- 
volved in making prompt payment for subscriptions. 


Membership: Limited to one member elected from each class. 


Notes: Clubs 1 to 6 write, edit, secure advertisements for, and 
sell The Nautilus — the school paper. 


For convenience the newspaper clubs are listed here, but the proj-. 
ect is worked out through the codperation of the English, Math- 
ematical, and Art Departments. 


II. GUIDANCE CLUBS 
7. Success Cus 


Slogan: ‘Let all success be nobleness.”’ 


Aim: To inspire pupils with a desire to make the most of life and 
of themselves. 
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To aid them in discovering, through concrete illustrations, the 
basic principles of success. 

To give publicity, through a Guidance Bulletin Board, to data 
on success problems, which will benefit the entire student body. 


Activities: Informal talks and discussions on the achievements 
ef modern men and women preéminent in their respective lines of 
work. 


Science Madame Curie, Luther Burbank 
Invention Thomas A. Edison, the Wright Brothers 
Business John Wanamaker, Henry Ford 

Social Welfare Jane Addams, Ida Tarbell 

Military Leadership General Pershing, General Foch 
Exploration Ronald Amundsen 

Finance John D. Rockefeller, Edward H. Harriman 


The list given is merely suggestive, but, whatever examples are 
taken, attention should be directed to the fact that the measure of 
success attained by each of these celebrities has been due to some 
definite, inherent trait of character, such as courage, perseverance, 
or benevolence. Stress should be given to their able leadership, their 
power to secure effective teamwork, their recognition of the services 
of their coworkers, e.g. General Pershing passing on his fame to his 
doughboys, Ford to his workmen, Wanamaker to his organization. 

Celebrations of the birthdays of national and world-renowned 
heroes focusing on the traits of character by which they achieved 
greatness, the aim in such lessons being the transmutation of hero 
worship, characteristic of youth at this period, into character build- 
ing. In conversational hours, wherein all participate, each should 
contribute the name of his favorite hero, a fitting quotation, and the 
trait of character which the child himself desires to emulate. 

Inspirational talks by business and professional men and women, 
focusing on success, followed by an open forum in which the student 
body can obtain first-hand information through questioning the 
speakers. ; . 

Collecting worth-while clippings and illustrative materials rela- 
tive to success problems for use on the bulletin board. 


Membersh*p: Open to all ambitious boys and girls. 
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8. Gumwance Pusuiciry CLuB 


Motto: “T am the Master of my Fate, 
The Captain of my Soul.” 


Aim: To provide an official center for up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion regarding personal, educational, civic, avocational, vocational}, 
social, recreational, and ethical guidance. 

To provide, when needed, a Curricular Guidance Board for spe- 
cific information regarding school courses and electives. 

To inform the student body of the present demand for workers 
having an educational background, thereby influencing them to 
remain in school. 

To give information regarding clubs which will provide tryouts 
for individual tastes and aptitudes. 

To give information regarding certain vocations, the personal 
qualities needed for success in each, and the necessary preparatory 
training. The aim of supplying this information is to impress 
pupils with the necessity for analyzing both self and the chosen 
vocation before entering industrial life. 


Activities: Collecting worth-while clippings on guidance topics 
from newspapers and magazines. 

Selecting for the bulletin board those clippings that will be of 
value to the entire student body. This work will develop thought- 
ful discrimination and discount snap judgment. 

Securing appropriate pictures, posters, and charts that will 
graphically depict important guidance facts. 

Assembling slogans, mottoes, and quotations that ‘he who runs 
may read”’ and be inspired thereby. 

Coéperation with principal, home-room counselors, and clubs 
in giving publicity to their individual guidance schemes. 

Enlisting the codperation of the Art, Poster, and Blue Print 
Clubs in making the needed illustrative material. 

Utilizing charts, folders, and pamphlets, issued by outside altru- 
istic agencies in the interests of personal guidance. 


1 At the beginning of each semester, the Guidance Publicity Club 
gives a definite invitation to the entire faculty and student body to 
send all material relative to guidance problems to the club sponsor. 
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Displaying near the close of each semester informational pros- 
pectuses of the various higher schools. 

Arranging the bulletin board systematically and tastefully and 
in the manner best calculated to attract attention. 

Maintaining a live bulletin board through frequent change of 
material, that it may continue to interest and inspire. 


Slogan: Codéperation. 
Membership: Open to all. 


Ill. PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DRAMATIC CLUBS 
9. Pusiic Spreakine Cius 


Aim: To develop ability to speak in public with ease and self- 
possession. 

To enable pupils to put over to their fellow-students, in a force- 
ful, effective manner, educational, civic, and philanthropic appeals. 

To afford opportunity for student codperation in worth-while 
work. 

Activities: Technical training in public speaking, accenting ges- 
ture, enunciation, voice quality, and ready delivery. 

Two-minute speeches calculated to arouse the interest of the 
student body in Better English Week, Shakespeare Week, Thrift 
Week, Fire Prevention Week, Clean-up Week, Music and Art 
Weeks, Education Week, etc. 

Short addresses by club members, emphasizing the significance 
of Bundle Day, Arbor Day, Bird Day, birthdays of celebrities, 
national holidays, etc. 

Informal talks enlisting the support of the pupils in relief work, 
child-labor problems, civic reforms, etc. 

Assembly programs planned and conducted solely by boys for 
Boys’ Day or solely by girls for Girls’ Day. 

Public speaking contests in the auditorium, winners to be chosen 
by the audience. Contestants to be measured by their lucid in- 
terpretation of the thought, their poise, and manner of delivery.’ 

1 All talks are original. The speakers collect their own data and 


work out their own messages from circulars issued by the superinten- 
dent of schools, magazines, newspapers, reference books, etc. 
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10. Desatina CLUB 


Aim: To train pupils in selecting subjects worthy of debate and 
in giving forceful arguments both for and against a given question. 

To develop ability to follow a chain of reasoning, accenting the 
logical sequence of thought, and focusing on the high lights of the 
debated question. 

To discourage “snap judgment” and encourage the giving of 
arguments bearing the weight of authority. 

To develop the power to sway an audience through convincing 
delivery. 

- To develop alertness in detecting fallacious argument, and skill 

in rebuttal coupled with courtesy. 

To engender the spirit of true sportsmanship that pupils may lose 
or win in a courteous, generous manner. 


Activities: Early in the term the club sponsor conducts a brief 
study of “the argument” as preliminary training for the formal 
debate, acquaints pupils with modern methods in research work 
that they may readily obtain data, demonstrates the marshaling of 
arguments in the way best calculated to prove a given point, gives 
elementary instruction in the accepted rules of debate. 

From this point onward the entire management’ of the club is 
taken over by the students, the sponsor acting merely as counselor 
and guide. 

The club elects its own presiding officers, judges, and debaters, a 
new group being chosen at each meeting so that all may take part; 
club members also choose the subjects for debate and sides to be 
taken ; members are assigned to wait upon public personages who 
can give authoritative data on the assigned topic; written opinions 
from similar sources are also solicited; interclass contests are 
arranged, and the term’s work culminates in the challenging of 
another school to debate. 


Membership: Open to all. 


11. Junton Dramatic CLuB 


Aim: To give elementary training in the mechanics of drama- 


tization, enunciation, voice quality, gesture, interpretation, and 
emotional appeal. 
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To stimulate spontaneity of expression. 

To utilize the child’s innate love of ‘“‘pretending”’ in forcing home 
the significance of historical, literary, or civic concepts through 
appropriate dramatizations. 

To direct attention, in very simple fashion, to dramatic situa- 
tions and effects, thus laying the foundations of an understanding 
appreciation of dramatic art. 

To promote a liking for what is truly fine in the drama — the 
first step toward the development of a discriminating taste. 


Activities: Presenting short scenes from dramatic readers, care 
being taken to select only those which lend themselves readily to 
classroom work. 

Impersonations of well-known characters from juvenile literature : 
Alice in Wonderland, The Hatter, Tiny Tim, Red Riding Hood, 
little Women, etc. 

Producing playlets, original and otherwise, furthering the central 
ideas in school campaigns for Better Speech, Fire Prevention, 
Clean-up Week, Thrift, etc. 

Study and presentation of plays of a high type, well written, yet 
suited to childish interpretation, such as “‘The Gooseherd and the 
Goblin” from Constance Mackey’s House of the Heart, or adapted 
scenes from standard works. 

Through coéperation with the English department, a group of 
plays, submitted in a play-writing contest, are produced before the 
assembled school by the Junior Dramatic Club. The winning play 
is voted upon by the audience, the points used as a basis for judging 
being: . 

a. The interest of the theme 

b. The smoothness of its development 

c. The interpretation of the lines 

d. The dramatic power of the action 


Membership: Open to all seventh- and eighth-year pupils. 


12. Szentior Dramatic CLuB 


Aim: To give training in interpretive action and speech — ad- 
vanced work in the mechanics of dramatization. 
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To develop an intelligent appreciation of dramatic situation and 
plot development. 

To familiarize students with the work of the best playwrights 
and to enable them to produce plays of a high type for school and 
community enjoyment. 

To imbue pupils with such high ideals of the drama as will lead 
them, later, as citizens, to demand a high standard of theatrical 
production. 


Activities: Training in mastery of lines, expressive gesture, 
stage grouping, voice quality and control, emotional appeal. 

Presenting type scenes from well-written plays, focusing on 
sympathetic interpretation and characterization of life situations. 

Giving sketches for school and community enjoyment from time 
to time, and a finished production of a good play as a climax to the 
term’s work. 

SUGGESTED LIST OF PLAYS 


Birds’ Christmas Carol Kate Dougias Wiacin 


Penrod Bootn TarKINGTON 
Little Lord Fauntleroy © Frances Hopegson Burnett 
Snow White Jessie BRAHAM WHITE 
Daddy Long-Legs JEAN WEBSTER 


Membership: Limited to ninth-year pupils who have given evi- 
dence of latent dramatic ability. 


Motto: “Nothing can be of greater value in a school and a com- 
munity than a recreation which sets high standards of taste by 
which to judge the things of daily life.” 

The spirit of codperation characteristic of the school is well 
exemplified in the giving of the finished play at the end of the 
school term, as five different departments contribute to its success. 

Domestic Arts Department — designing and making of costumes. 

Mechanic Arts Department — scenery, stage equipment, light- 
ing, and special electrical effects. 

Physical Training Department — dances, marches, etc. 

Music Department — orchestral accompaniment for incidental 
songs and choruses, overtures, interludes, ete. 

Art Department — painting scenery and back-drops, arranging 
interiors, making posters advertising the play. 
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13. Scenario CLUB 


Aim: To make a study of the technique of the photoplay show- 
ing its radical difference from that of the spoken drama. 

To make club members sufficiently conversant with the working 
principles of this new art form to be able to make intelligent criticism 
of photoplays. 

To acquaint pupils with the highly individual language of screen- 
craft. 

To make a study of the mechanical processes by which the 
scenario becomes the moving picture. 

To direct the attention of youthful enthusiasts to what is best in 
film portrayals, so that they may do their share in raising the 
standard of public taste. 


Activities: Definite training in imaginative work which will 
enable pupils to translate stories in terms of pictures. 

Detailed study of the moving-picture machine and screen -pro- 
jection, also of the moving-picture camera, bringing out its limita- 
tions and powers. 

A study of the terminology of the photoplay, which must be 
mastered before the writing of a scenario can be attempted. 

Analyzing well-known photoplays for the purpose of showing that 
in this new form of story telling both character delineation and plot 
are developed through action, not dialog. 

Definite instruction in the following processes : 


a. “Titleing” a photoplay, that is, writing all printed matter 
that appears on the screen 

b. Writing a synopsis 

c. Arranging a cast of characters 

d. Making a scene-plot 

e. Writing a finished one-reel continuity 


From time to time committees appointed by the presiding officer 
of the club attend presentations of photoplays selected by the 
sponsor. Later, individual members of the committee are asked 
to report as to how certain points of construction were handled, such 
as, the observance of the unities, character of the titleing, types of 
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settings employed, division of ihe play into exposition, develop- 
ment, and climax, etc. 


Membership: Open to all. 


IV. CULTURAL CLUBS 
14. Story Hour Cius 


Aim: To lay the foundation of literary taste in children by 
acquainting them with stories of a high type, stories full of appeal 
to the child heart, yet cast in a form which has real literary merit. 

To give training in effective delivery of a short story. 

To introduce junior high school entrants to the club life of the 
school and cultivate a feeling of comradeship. 

To inculcate the moral obligation incumbent upon each junior 
high school pupil to give his best service for the benefit of his group. 


Activities: Telling by the club sponsor of such high-type stories 
as Wilde’s Happy Prince, Mrs. Ewing’s Story of a Short Life, 
Ouida’s Dog of Flanders, Kipling’s The Butterfly That Stamped, 
etc. Student participation procured by devoting time at the end 
of the period to asking for individual opinions as to the part of the 
story that appealed most strongly. 

Training in imaginative work through the unfinished story. The 
sponsor begins a story and carries it to the point where the incidents 
approach a climax. Pupils are then asked to supply appropriate 
endings as consistent in style and subject matter as may be. 

Story-telling through impersonations. Boys and girls tell their 
favorite stories in the first person thus giving them the vividness of 
autobiography. Impersonations of Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Dick Whittington, William Tell, etc., can be convincingly presented 
in this way. 

An occasional period devoted to the telling of short humorous 
stories, jokes, and toasts. This type of activity has both an im- 
mediate and a deferred value. It promotes a feeling of comrade- 
ship among club members, and gives them a poise and readiness of 
speech that will stand them in good stead in the social relationships 
of later life. 


Story-telling contests. The group is divided into sections and 


“ 
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each section prepares a program for its individual story-telling day. 
The lesson is conducted by the class chairman who, with his group 
of selected story tellers, takes the platform. The stories are told, 
and the audience then adjudges the winner from the standpoints of 
interest and celivery. Later the winning contestants from each 
group compete. To this finale parents and affiliated clubs are all 
cordially invited. 


Membership: Open to all seventh-year pupils. 


15. SHAKESPEARE CLUB 


Aim: To present the rich and glowing personality of Shakespeare 
to youthful idealism as the dramatist of all time. 

To enrich the mental life of children by making Shakespeare’s 
lines ‘familiar in their mouths as household words.” 

To give that ability characteristic of the truly well-read, the 
ability to recognize Shakespearean allusions in contemporary litera- 
ture. 

To render pupils intelligently appreciative of Shakespeare’s plays 
as produced in the theaters. 


Activities: Informational talks on Shakespeare’s life given by 
the sponsor, using as illustrative material pictures of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, the old grammar school he attended, Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage, the Globe Theater, the church and Memorial Theater at 
Stratford, ete. 

Informal talks on Shakespeare’s contemporaries and times, 
focusing on the theater of his day and showing the development of 
the theater since the Elizabethan period. 

Reading Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare or telling the 
stories of the plays in simple English in order thoroughly to familiar- 
ize pupils with the plots of the plays. 

Guidance work in the use of Shakespeare concordances, Rolfe 
and Variorum editions, and such anthologies and phrase books as 
those of Bartlett, Brewer, and others. 

Making a study of well-known quotations from Shakespeare 


1This particular type of ‘activity lends itself well to grade forum 
work. , 
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with brief consideration of the context of each, so that quotations 
may be intelligently used later when referring to parallel situations. 

Research work on the part of club members in regard to mytho- 
logical allusions found in Shakespeare, Biblical allusions found in 
Shakespeare, historical background of the plays, flowers loved and 
mentioned by Shakespeare, and famous players who havé been 
noted for their fine interpretation of Shakespearean réles. 

Singing of Shakespearean songs, as: 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind.” 

“T know a bank where the wild thyme grows.” 
“Hark, hark, the lark.” 

“Who is Sylvia?” 

“‘ Where the bee sucks.” 


Studying and presenting selected scenes from the plays suited to 
the tastes and ability of the children, such as the Pyramus and 
Thisbe scene from A Midsummer Night’s Dream; the casket scene 
from The Merchant of Venice; the trial scene from The Merchant 
of Venice; Anthony’s address in the Forum from Julius Cesar; 
and scenes from The Tempest, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. 

Club attendance at Shakespearean plays as given in local the- 
aters. 

Quotation “bees” and playing of games similar to ‘ Authors” in 
order to fix quotations. 

Planning and presentation of special Shakespearean programs 
for assemblies throughout the term, but more especially during 
Shakespeare Week, culminating in a pageant on Shakespeare’s 
birthday. 


Membership: Open to eighth- and ninth-year pupils. 


16. MyrHotoay CLus 


Aim: To give a new form of enjoyment to children, that of hear- 
ing tales of 
“Gods that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend,” 


stories of great value to the child since. they combine the charm of 
the fairy story with classical knowledge. 
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To give pupils power to interpret mythological allusions in 
modern poetry and prose, thus increasing their powers of apprecia- 
tion, since true appreciation is, of necessity, based on understanding. 

To make art, particularly sculpture in which mythological sub- 
jects are so often employed, more understandable to children, and 
to deepen appreciation of certain types of music. 


Activities: Story-telling hours in which tales from Greek, Roman, 
Scandinavian, and Indian mythology are told either by the sponsor 
or by members of the club, stories interpretive of nature being spe- 
cially stressed. 

Mythology in literature as revealed in prose and poetry. Selec- 
tions studied and allusions explained. 

Mythology in music. Codéperation with Music Appreciation 
Club shown in the telling to the latter club, by members of the 
former, of stories supplying the mythological background for such 
compositions as The Ride of the Valkyries; Asa’s Death; Dance of 
the Spirits — Orpheus et Eurydice; Magic Fire Spell; Wotan’s 
Farewell; Overture — Oberon. 

Mythology in Art as depicted in famous paintings and statuary. 
Illustrative materials, such as pictures and statuettes, brought to 
the club, and talks given by members of Art Collectors Club. 
Trips made to Art Galleries and attention directed to works having 
classical subjects. 

Periods of word study in enrichment of English work — words 
taken being those that “have a tale to tell’ — such as January, 
Wednesday, martial, herculean, jovial, mercurial, phaéton, atlas, 
tantalize, Monday, lunar, oracular. 

Mythology in its relation to astronomy. (For details, see 
Astronomy Club.) 


Membership: Open to all. 


17. Liprary Cius 


Aim: To bring children to look upon books as “well-loved 
friends,” to be treated with respect, thus developing the property 
sense. 

To quicken in pupils a sense of accountability to their school, 
and to make them feel the obligation of service, resulting in the 
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formation of an efficient school library organization capable of 
taking systematic care of all books used by the school. 

To acquaint children with the work of the Public Libraries and 
to teach them how to make intelligent use of them. 

To rouse a proper pride in owning books and to encourage chil- 
dren to make a beginning toward having well-selected libraries of 
their own. 


Activities: Informal talks by the sponsor in regard to the work of 
the Public Library. 

Visits to neighboring libraries to get first-hand knowledge as to 
their management and arrangement. 

Giving club members a working knowledge of the Dewey System 
of Classification. 

Instruction in the use of reference books. 

Informational talks on book-binding, and elementary instruction 
in book-mending. 

Guidance work in choice and use of magazines. 


Membership: Open to all. 


A force of student librarians has handled the book-distribution 
question effectively and has been of signal service to the school. 
The personnel of the force and the duties of each is as follows: 


1. Hight chief librarians selected from the club group by the 
sponsor. All must volunteer for this service and be willing to come 
to school early to attend to their duties and to devote several activ-. 
ity periods to the work. They make records of all books on hand, 
and check up number of books distributed and returned. They 
also make up lists of lost books and endeavor to trace them. 

2. Assistant librarians, two, selected by each teacher in the Eng- 
lish Department, this department having the greatest need of the 
services of the club. These collect slips from all teachers at the 
end of the day, giving the titles and numbers required for the follow- 
ing day. They examine books and report mutilations. They take 
care of the book cases and see that sets are properly shelved. 

3. Class librarians (one elected by each class in all departments). 
These verify slips given them with book sets, take books to class- 
rooms, distribute, collect, and recount them. 
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18. BooxkLovers Crus 
Slogan: “Tn-look, up-look, out-look!”’ 


Aim: To develop in children a taste for good literature by bring- 
ing to their attention the best in prose and poetry. 

To imbue pupils with high ideals of life as revealed in the writings 
of the best authors. 

To open up new fields wherein leisure hours may be spent worth- 
ily. : 
To widen the horizon of children by broadening their sympathies 
and interests so that they can get beyond the confines of everyday 
existence and learn to see beauty in the commonplace. 

To encourage good reading for sheer love of it. 


Activities: Guidance work on the part of the sponsor as to what 
to read, with attention directed to what is finest and best in modern 
literature as well as in the literature of the past. 

Acquainting children with some such well-conducted magazine 
department devoted to children’s books as appears each month in 
The Bookman. 

Memorizing of favorite quotations from the writings of various 
authors and memorization accented by quotation “bees,” literary 
responses to roll calls, ete. 

Special days illumined through assembly programs arranged by 
committees of club members showing the attitude of famous authors 
toward the central ideas focused upon on these special days, as 
Americanization Day, Peace Day, Flower and Bird Days, Flag 
Day, Arbor Day, etc. 

Imaginary pilgrimages to the homes of great authors and individ- 
ual records made, supplemented by clippings and pictures. 

Birthdays of famous authors, such as Shakespeare, Kipling, 
Dickens, Longfellow, and others, celebrated in appropriate fashion. 

Talks given by trained librarians encouraging use of the public 
libraries, giving news of worth-while current literature, and recom- 
mending summer reading-courses. 

Finale — a literary pageant given in the auditorium in which club 
members impersonate well-known characters in prose and poetry. 


Membership: Open to all. 


e 
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Ciuss SPONSORED BY THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


1. Spaniso CiuB 


Aim: To give students of Spanish an opportunity to acquire 
greater ease in the use of the language. 

To create a friendly interest in the Spanish-speaking nations by 
giving pupils an insight into the life, spirit, and customs of these 
peoples. 

To show pupils the advantage in a business sense of being familiar 
with the language spoken in those countries of South America with 
which we hope to have still closer commercial relations in the near 
future. 


Activities: Periods devoted to informal conversation under the 
direction of the class chairman. Minutes of previous meetings read 
in Spanish and every effort made to conduct the proceedings en- 
tirely in that tongue. 

Recreational hours when individual members relate short stories 
to the group, in Spanish. Stories recommended for use in such 
periods : 


El Nifio Que Llora Una Leccién de Etiqueta 
Uno y Uno Son Tres El Rico y El Pobre 
La Venganza del Elefante El Competidor 


Playing of games which are devised to teach conversational 
Spanish, such as Lingo, Palabrae, Susurro, La Gallina Ciega, Los 
Colores, Proverbios Mezciados. Telling of jokes and riddles in 
Spanish. 

Periods devoted to reading of dialogues and selected passages — 
from well-known Spanish authors. 

Singing of Spanish songs. Playing of records on the Victrola to 
familiarize pupils with the characteristic rhythm of Spanish 
music. 

Playlets given in the classroom or as part of assembly programs, 
such as “La Primera Disputa,” ‘El Criado Astuto,” ‘ El Barbero 
de Caruna.’’ 

As a finale to the term’s work a worth-while play, such as La 
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Broma, might be given and Spanish songs, dances, and a tam- 
bourine chorus introduced. 


Membership: Open to eighth- and ninth-year students of Span- 
ish. 


2. FRENCH CLUB 


Aim: To give an opportunity to French students to gain in- 
creased fluency in the use of the language. 

To acquaint members with French ideals, manners, and customs, 
through characteristic literature and folk songs. 

To encourage emulation of French geniality, graciousness, and 
courtesy, 


Activities: Periods devoted to conversation in French, others 
given over to the reading of short stories in that language. 

Vocabulary “‘bees’’ — sponsor giving English words and club 
members responding with French equivalents. 

Occasional periods used for corresponding with pupils of about 
the same age in some well-known French school. Replies, when 
received, are read to the group by the recipients. 

Classroom presentation of French playlets and selected scenes. 

_ Singing of French songs and listening to records of French songs 
on Victrola while silently reading the words from the printed page or 
blackboard. 

Telling of short humorous stories in French by club members, 
and talks on current events given in French by club sponsor. 

Short biographical studies of the lives of famous Frenchmen. 

Appreciation lessons on typical examples of the French school of 
art through codperation with the Art Collectors Club. 

Finale — an extended program given in the auditorium to which 
the entire student body and interested parents and friends are 
invited. On such an occasion a prominent French speaker is 
asked to deliver a short address, French songs and recitations are 
given, also a short play, such as La Medecin Bistifie or La Surprise 
d’ Isidore. 


Membership: Open to eighth- and ninth-year students of 
French. ; 
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3. Latin CLUB 


Aim: To enrich the cultural background of youthful students 
and to show them how modern civilization is indebted to the Romans. 

To add zest to the study of the language by showing that it is 
closely linked with everyday life, as evidenced by the terminology 
used in law, science, and business. 

To do some little toward lessening the widespread feeling that 
Latin is merely a dead language, by showing how very much “alive” 
it is, in that the perusal of practically every type of literary produc- 
tion requires at least a rudimentary knowledge of Latin to make 
such reading as richly informing as it might be. 


Activities: Occasional reading of interesting stories which set 
forth Roman ideals of conduct. (See Children’s Plutarch — Stories 
of the Romans — Gov tp.) 

Picture lessons planned to familiarize pupils with Roman sculp- 
ture, architecture, dress, manners, and customs. 

Reading of English plays and stories having a Roman setting, 
such as Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, Last Days of Pompeii, etc. (class or 
supplementary reading). 

Consideration of Latin phrases found by pupils in their reading 
of books, magazines, and newspaper articles, such as: 


Pro bono publico — For the public good. 

Veni, vidi, vici — I came, I saw, I conquered. 

Vox populi, vor Dei — The voice of the people is the voice of God. 
Mens sano in corpore sano — A sound mind in a healthy body. 
In hoc signo vinces — Under this flag you will conquer. 

Morturi salutamus — We who are about to die salute you. 
Labor omnia vincit — Labor conquers all things. 

Esse quam videri — To be, rather than to seem. 

Inveniam viam aut faciam — I will find a way or make one. 


Talks on Latin derivatives or “story”? words which involve a 
knowledge of Roman life and customs, e.g. 


veto tribulation millennium 
plebeian rostrum jubilee 
patrician triumph unanimous 


valedictory pen subpoena 
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Study of Latin terms in everyday use in the business world, e.g. 


in re pro rata caveat 
habeas corpus via de facto 
bona fide versus ultimo 

ex post facto pro tempore proximo 
ad valorem ex Officio per capita 


Translation of oft-quoted state and national mottoes : 


E pluribus unum (United States) — One out of many. 

Sic semper tyrannus (Virginia) — Thus always for tyrants. 
Nemo meimpune lacessit (Scotland) — None molests me unharmed. 
Ad astra per aspera (Kansas) — To the stars through difficulties. 
Excelsior (New York) — Onward! 


Reading of stories in easy Latin with the emphasis on the narra- 
tive rather than the syntax. (See A Second Latin Book for Junior 
High Schools, SaNnrorp AND Scorr. Stories of Perseus and 
Hercules.) 

Singing of well-known Latin songs and hymns, such as “Integer 
Vite,” “ Adeste Fideles,” ‘‘Gaudeamus Igitur,”’ and “Domine Sal- 
vam Fac!” 

Trips to the University Museum and Memorial Hall for examina- 


tion of Roman relics. 

A simple dramatization, such as ‘‘Perseus et Andromeda,” is 
given as a climax to the club work. (See Elements of Latin, 
BengamMin L. D’OoGEz.) 


Membership: Open to all eighth- and ninth-year students of 
Latin. 


CLuBs SPONSORED BY THE SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
1. Junior CHEMISTRY CLUB 


Aim: To direct the eager curiosity of children to the wonders of 
experimental chemistry, thus opening up to them a whole new field 
of inquiry. 

To give children a new joy, that of demonstrating fundamental 
truths for themselves. ; 
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To stimulate interest in informational reading on the subject of 
present-day chemistry. 
To give elementary instruction in the science. 


Activities: Informal talks by club sponsor, giving basic facts of 
chemistry. 

Reading and discussing newspaper and magazine articles on the 
many important discoveries made recently in the field of chemistry. 
Arranging clippings in individual scrapbooks. 

Performance of simple experiments requiring little apparatus and 
done under the close supervision of the sponsor, so as to eliminate 
the element of risk. Type experiments suggested : 

Formation of crystals. 

Composition and decomposition of sugar. 

Sympathetic ink and its uses, noting its possibilities as a meats 
indicator and applying this knowledge to the making of barometers 
for home and school use. 

Starch testing (bread, potatoes, baking powder, beans). 

Proteid testing (flour, bread, potatoes, oatmeal). 

Home helps and economies} such as: 


Sweetening sour milk 

Testing freshness of eggs 

Cleansing tarnished metal 

Making matches, accenting safety 
Making ammonia, stressing its uses 


Membership: Open to all eighth-year pupils. 


2. SENIoR CHEMISTRY CLUB 


Aim: To give members more advanced knowledge of chemistry 
than is possible in the Junior Club, through supervised reading, 
careful experimentation under direction of the sponsor, and free 
discussion of underlying principles. 

To familiarize students with construction and use of apparatus 
and methods, of experimentation, so as to make them capable of 
becoming school laboratory assistants. 

To encourage individual aptitude in this particular line of work, 
and stimulate students to make further pursuit of the study. 
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Activities: Reading of selected articles in such magazines as the 
Scientific American, Science and Invention, etc., and of such books as 
Slosson’s Creative Chemistry. 

Acquainting pupils with the work of the great chemists, accenting 
their individual contributions to world knowledge, viz. : 

Priestly and the discovery of oxygen. 

La Voisier and his naming of gases, calling attention to his in- 
tensive work with them. 

Bunsen and the invention of the Bunsen burner. 

Making of individual scrapbooks of clippings obtained from cur- 
rent newspapers and periodicals, showing the trend of present-day 
thought and work in chemistry. 

Attending lectures on chemistry at local scientific institutes. 

Directing attention of students to the practical use of chemistry 
in the various vocations (farming, mining, etc.). 

Elementary study of vegetable and mineral dyes and their rela- 
tion to textiles, showing their immense importance in the industrial 
world at present. 

Making a study of the chemistry of photography in coédperation 
with the Camera Club. 

Doing such practical work as glass bending and making capillary 
tubes for laboratory work. 

Enrichment of curriculum work through working out ‘ chem- 
craft’ or practical experiments, as described in the scientific 
magazines. 


Membership: Open to all ninth-year pupils. 


3. PracticaL HovuseHoLp CHEemistry CLUB 


Aim: To give young girls, as prospective homemakers, such 
elementary knowledge of chemistry as may be of service in the 
exigencies of everyday life. 


Activities: Instruction in methods of removing without injury 
to the fabric: ink, iron-rust, fruit, grease, tea, coffee, tar, albumen, 
and. paint stains. 

Careful study of the effects of acids and alkalies in common use, 
on wool, cotton, and polished marble; the effect on aluminum and 
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agate cooking utensils. Right use of these acids and alkalies is 
stressed. 

Making of liquid bluing from iron rust, and testing samples of 
the commercial article in order to show that rust stains on clothing 
will often result from careless handling of this fluid. 

Simple textile tests to enable young housekeepers to detect cot- 
ton impurity in wool fabrics. Tests for linen. 

Testing of silk for the purpose of discovering whether it is genu- 
ine or artificial, and whether it has been “weighted” by the use of 
cheap dyes and so made liable to crack. 

Various processes of economic value in the home are demon- 
strated, such as the making of a cold-process soap, the brightening 
of the colors in gingham dresses after washing by adding a small 
quantity of vinegar to the rinse water, bleaching faded cotton dresses 
white, and redyeing of these dresses. 

Such instruction in first aid as will be of use in the ordinary house- 
hold emergencies, such as the proper handling of cuts, burns, and 
scalds, and the giving of antidotes for certain poisons. 

Rudimentary knowledge of the chemistry of sanitation, that 
young housekeepers may intelligently see to the cleansing of sinks, 
drains, etc. 


Membership: Girls of the eighth- and ninth-years. 


4, Ernest THompson SeTon CiuB 


Aim: To instill in children a love for animals and develop in 
them a spirit of kindliness toward all living creatures. 

To give children a knowledge of the life history, habits, and 
homes of the wild animals of America, thus adding to their fund of 
general information, and giving them an impetus toward independ- 
ent observation and study of the life of the wilds. 


Organization: The first club meeting is held for the purpose of 
organizing, and club officers are elected. At this meeting the — 
sponsor explains that within the club four orders or degrees are 
established, which may be successively passed through by the 
aspiring, membership in each order to be based upon the perform- 
ance of certain work for which a specified number of credits will be 
given. Members of each order are given a distinguishing “mark” 
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or button showing the particular order achieved. (All progression 
is strictly voluntary, but the spirit of emulation being strong in 
children, it has been found that club members enthusiastically work 
toward the highest club degree attainable.) 

The orders established and the credits required for entrance to 
each are as follows: 


a. Order of the Bison 125 credits 
b. Order of the Moose 100 credits 
c. Order of the Bear 75 credits 
d. Order of the Beaver 50 credits 


Credits are given for the following: 


A good account of the life and work of Ernest Thompson Seton, 
15 credits. 

A list of fifty of the wild animals of America, 5 credits. 

A written account of a club trip to be printed in the school maga- 
zine, 10 credits. 

An original written description of the appearance and habits of 
a wild animal found in America, 15 credits. 

An original oral description of the wild animals found in America, 
20 credits. 

An animal story outlined, 15 credits. 

An animal story given orally at a club meeting, 20 credits. 

A book about animals read and reported upon, 15 credits. 

A completed notebook illustrative of wild animal life in America, 
25 credits. 


Activities: Indoor club meetings at which talks are given by club 
members working toward membership in the higher orders. 

Reading hours during which the works of Ernest Thompson 
Seton are read (Wild Animals I Have Known, Life of the Sandhill 
Stag, Krag and Johnny Bear, etc.). 

Trips to the Zodlogical Garden for observation of the wild ani- 
mals of America. 

Periods devoted to arranging an attractive bulletin board for the 
pleasure and instruction of all pupils of the school. Materials used 
consist of clippings and photographs brought by members, and orig- 
inal sketches done by them while on trips to the Zodlogical Garden. 
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Making of scrapbooks by club members in competition. 
Moving pictures of animals photographed in their native haunts, 
shown in auditorium. Other clubs invited to attend. 


Membership: Open to all. 


5. Brrp CLuB 
(Junior Audubon Society, No. 67,408) 


Aim: To add a joy to child life by introducing youthful students 
to their feathered friends, acquainting them with their habits, 
haunts, colorings, calls, and songs. 

To create a sympathetic interest in birds which will engender the 
desire to protect them. 


Activities: Outdoor excursions througnout the year, whenever 
weather conditions permit, with a seasonal program, as follows: 


March and April. — Attention is directed to early arrivals, such 
as bluebirds, robins, grackles, cedar wax wings, red-winged black- 
birds, meadow larks, etc. Characteristic markings and calls are 
noted. 

May and June. — The later arrivals — warblers, Baltimore and 
orchard orioles, vireos, cuckoos, and goldfinches,— come under 
observation. At this season the children are encouraged to supply 
materials for nest-building, such as soft string, raw cotton, and 
hair. Attention is drawn to the change of habits, coloration, and 
song during the nesting season. . 

September, October, November. — The preparations for winter 
made by the birds are now emphasized — the seasonal changes of 
color, the difference in thickness of plumage, the drilling and or- 
ganizing preliminary to migration. At this time abandoned nests 
are collected for purposes of study. 

December, January, February. — Activities of the club at this 
time include observation of the typical winter birds — starlings, 
juncos, sparrows, flickers, and others — also of the occasional robin 
or cardinal remaining throughout the winter season. Bird protec- 
tion is stressed and the children are encouraged to build bird houses, 
prepare bird-feeding stations, and hang suet as suitable winter nour- 
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ishment for the birds. Bird sanctuaries are visited, and sentiment 
against the caging of wild birds is disseminated. 

Indoor activities consist of : 

Study of leaflets issued by the Audubon Society. 

Reading of interesting articles in Bird Lore and other current 
magazines. 

Picture contests in recognition of birds. 

Collecting of bird pictures and preparation of charts designed to 
show seasonal or geographical zoning of birds. 

Talks given as part of assembly programs for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the great value of birds to man and arousing sympathetic 
interest in their protection. 

Use of Victrola records of bird-calls. 

Preparation of articles and reports of club activities for the school 
magazine. 

Occasional visits to the Academy of Natural Sciences for purposes 
of study. 

Working for merit badge tests as arranged by Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. 


Membership: Open to all. 


6. Witp FLowEerR CLUB 


Aim: To make children acquainted with the wild flowers and 
awaken them to their beauties, that, knowing them, they may love 
them. 

To study the necessary conditions for plant growth so that the 
home plants may thrive. 

To cultivate «xsthetic taste in children through suggestions re- 
garding tasteful arrangement of plants and flowers used for decora- 
tive purposes. 

To lead children to share their joys with others. 


Organization: The club elects officers, and the following com- 
mittees are then appointed: Flower Collecting, Flower Cultivation, 
‘Hiking, Decoration, Social. 


Activities: Field trips, whenever weather conditions permit, 
under the direction of the sponsor, who guides the children in their 
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search for wild flowers and makes them acquainted with the names, 
haunts, and peculiar beauties of each. 

Visits to botanical gardens for purposes of study. 

Making herbariums and offering prizes for the best. A prize is 
also offered for the first bouquet of spring flowers. 

Planting bulbs and seeds in window-boxes at home and in school, 
and instruction regarding their care and the care of home gardens. 

Study of plant propagation by experimentation. 

Arrangement of the “Procession of the Flowers” or Botany 
Table, by club members, for the pleasure and instruction of all 
students of the school. On this table all available flowers are placed 
as they appear in their seasons, with name slips attached, and, when- 
ever possible, display-cards containing flower poems in plain text. 

Indoor meetings at which myths and stories of the flowers are 
told by club members; a floral roll call with response by appropriate 
quotations; flower slides displayed on the screen. 

Distribution of tastefully arranged baskets of wild flowers to 
hospitals in the neighborhood of the school and to members of the 
student body who are ill. 

Decoration of the assembly room for special occasions. 


Membership: Open to all. 


7. ASTRONOMERS CLUB 


Aim: To widen the mental horizon of young students by bring- 
ing them to a realization of the fact that our world, apparently so 
huge, is but one small member of a great family of worlds, called the 
universe. To direct attention to the fact that the stars, small, 
meaningless points of light to young eyes, are in reality, worlds, 
many of them larger than our own. 


Activities: Talks given by the sponsor, showing how the science 
of astronomy was the outgrowth of astrology. 

Informational talks on the distance, size, motion, and number 
of the stars. The twinkling of the stars is also explained. 

Making of star maps showing the more conspicuous constella- 
tions, such as Orion, the Great Dog, Great and Little Bear, Cassi- 
opea, Hercules, Leo, the Northern Cross, Scorpio, Auriga and the 
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Kids, the Hyades, the Pleiades, the Milky Way, the Hare, and the 
Twins. The children look for these constellations on clear evenings 
and report as to their success. 

Story hours in which club members relate myths and stories con- 
- nected with individual stars or constellations. The stories told are 
derived from Greek, Roman, Scandinavian, Egyptian, and Indian 
sources. 

Question hours in which the direction of the talk is determined 
entirely by the questioning done by the children themselves. In 
such hours astronomical phenomena, such as shooting stars, comets, 
meteors, sun-spots, eclipses, satellites, and markings on the moon, 
usually come up for consideration. 


Membership: Open to all. 


8. Cius or APPLIED MEcHANICS 


Aim: To acquaint young inquirers with such of the laws of 
physical science as will answer some of their own innumerable 
“why’s” regarding natural phenomena. 


Activities: All topics are developed through informal talks by 
the club sponsor, research work by members, club discussion, and 
experimentation. Only such problems are considered as have 
direct bearing on everyday household experience, e.g. 


a. Air pressure. — Construction and use of barometers. The 
suction pump and the siphon — their household use. Relation of 
air to health — making a ventilator. 

b. Water.— Explanation of a piping system. Construction and 
use of a force pump. Making an iceless refrigerator. 

c. Heat.— Heating system used in the home — hot-air furnace, 
hot-water system, steam heat, gas stoves. Reading of meter. 

d. Light. — Principles of reflection and refraction. Lighting of 
home by candles, kerosene, gas, and electricity, involving a study of 
capillarity, oxidation, evaporation, convection, resistance, and 
incandescence. Method of focusing the sun’s rays. Making a pin- 
hole camera. 

e. Machinery. — The lever, three types, — scissors, nut crackers, 
sugar tongs. Crank and axle, an egg beater. Pulleys — fixed, 
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movable, and combination. Wedges and screws. Inclined planes. 
Pendulums. 

f. Electricity in the home. — Magnetism, frictional electricity, 
electromagnets ; electric batteries and bells (tracing bell circuits) ; 
principle and workings of a dynamo; construction and use of simple 
electric appliances. 


Membership: Open to eighth- and ninth-year pupils. 


9. GroLocy CLUB 


Motto: ‘Stones are books, each of which has a little piece of 
history to tell.’”’ — GErKIE 


Aim: To interest young students in the “great, wide, beautiful, 
wonderful world,” by showing them that the solid earth itself has a 
history aside from the history of the nations that live upon its sur- 
face, and that to the trained eye this world history is legibly written 
on stone. 

To interpret for children the life of the great outdoors that they 
may find ‘‘books in the running brooks, sermons in stones,” and 
beauty and interest in all the common things of earth. 


Activities: Informal talks by club sponsor regarding the various 
theories of earth-crust formation; attention drawn to the fact that 
soil all over the world has a substratum of solid rock; that rock dif- 
fers in color, texture, and composition because of the diverse history 
of the various portions of the earth’s crust; that according to their 
formation rocks are sedimentary (sandstone and limestone), meta- 
morphic (marble, gneiss, slate), and igneous (granite and obsideon). 

Periods devoted to identification of geologic specimens brought 
to class by pupils, particularly specimens of stones used as building 
material in and around Philadelphia, e.g. limestone, slate, granite, 
sandstone. 

Field trips to the Chestnut Hill quarries to give opportunity for 
observing local formations; trips to Fairmount Park to get speci- 
mens of ‘“‘gneiss,’”’ one of the oldest rock forms. 

Talks on the beautiful fern and leaf impressions found in slate 
deposits, “pictorial records of a former creation,” focusing on the 
wonderful story these pictures tell. 
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Research work by club members as to the various theories re- 
garding mountain and valley formation. Films, slides, and post- 
card projectors used to show certain world-famed mountain peaks, 
also unusually beautiful skylines and colorings as in the Grand 
Canyon of Colorado and of the Yellowstone. Pictures of the Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Wind Gap also shown as local examples of 
erosion. 

Trips to the Academy of Natural Sciences for the purpose of see- 
ing the unusually fine collection of geologic specimens on exhibit 
there ; attention drawn especially to the unique collection of dia- 
monds and other precious and semiprecious stones (amethysts, 
lapis lazuli, jade, and turquoise matrix), also to the specimens of 
rose quartz, feldspar, malachite, and copper pyrites, many of which 
are jewel-like in beauty. 

Talks on cave formation and pictures shown of famous caves, such 
as Luray Cavern, the grottoes of the Shenandoah, Fingal’s Cave, 
and the Blue Grotto of Capri. 

Attendance at lectures given by the curators of the Commercial 
Museum and the Academy of Natural Sciences. Consultation with 
these authorities regarding proper identification of specimens. 

Collecting and labeling specimens to supplement the school col- 
lection of minerals. 


Membership: Open to all. 


10. Know Your City Cius 


Aim: To arouse civic pride in pupils by giving them opportunity 
to learn at first hand interesting facts concerning their home city, 
viz. its extent, natural and architectual beauties, art galleries, 
foreign sections, valuable industrial plants, parks, financial and 
educational institutions, religious and historical buildings. 

To teach boys and girls how to find their way intelligently about 
the city and to conduct themselves as self-respecting citizens. 


Activities: Indoor and outdoor meetings held alternately. At 
indoor meetings the student president presides. Talks given by 
members, after outdoor trips, reviewing the points of interest noted 
on the trip last taken; suggestions made and voted upon as to the 
next trip to be taken. 
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Study of a large map of the city showing its various districts, 
and instruction by the sponsor as to the car lines and shortest routes 
leading to points of interest in each. Whenever possible, this in- 
formation is elicited from the club members, the sponsor merely 
guiding the discussion. Games played testing recognition of the 
interesting buildings of the city. 

The outdoor meetings take the form of trips to various points of 
interest. The sponsor takes charge unless there is an official guide 
to the place visited. Care is taken to follow the most direct route 
to the destination, and the economical outlay of car fare is consid- 
ered. Responsibility is placed upon the boys and girls to conduct 
themselves courteously and to uphold the good name of the school 
from which they come. They are urged to be observant of all they 
see. From a certain point selected by the sponsor as a safe and 
convenient one for all, each must conduct himself home. 

Trips taken to such varied points of interest as: Commercial 
Museum, Wanamaker’s Department Store, Curtis Publishing 
House, Academy of Natural Sciences, Memorial Hall, Cramp’s 
Ship Yard, Baldwin’s Locomotive Works, The Mint, Custom House, 
Federal Building, Independence Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, Betsy Ross 
House, William Penn House, Franklin’s Grave, Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and Christ Church. 


Membership: Open to all. 


11. Travet CLuB 


Aim: To broaden the interests and sympathies of young people 
by acquainting them with the beauties and wonders both of our own 
and other countries. 

To arouse a wholesome curiosity in children to know something 
beyond their own small world. To lead them to read books of travel 
and attend travel talks, and to create in them an impulse to travel 
when opportunity comes. 


Activities: Imaginary visits to sections of our own country and 
to foreign countries. Classes select country to be visited. Talks by 
sponsor illustrated by slides and films. Picturesque and historic 
values emphasized. 
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Programs made up of stories, games, songs, and folk dances 
characteristic of the various countries visited are presented by the 
classes who selected those countries for consideration. 

Talks given by outside speakers who tell of trips they have 
taken to interesting places. The fact that these are recountals of 
personal experiences has a tendency to make the impression more 
vivid. 

Reading hours devoted to books of travel and magazine articles. 

Making of scrapbooks by club members from newspaper and 
magazine clippings and pictures illustrative of talks taken up at 
club meetings. 


Membership: Open to all 


12. Postace Stamp Crus 


Aim: To utilize the eager zeal that many children show in mak- 
ing collections of foreign and domestic stamps as a means of cor- 
relating geography and history and giving concreteness to vague 
knowledge of these topics. 


Activities: Instruction by sponsor as to a systematic method of 
arranging a postage stamp collection. Children are encouraged to © 
bring duplicate stamps for purposes of exchange. The sponsor also 
informs children as to ways of obtaining desired stamps through 
exchanges founded for that purpose. 

Periods devoted to talks by club members about the countries 
from which the various stamps have come. 

Talks given by sponsor on the historical circumstances under 
which certain stamps were issued. Similar talks given by club 
members as part of assembly programs. 

Readings from books and magazines on the subject of stamp col- 
lecting, particularly the page in St. Nicholas devoted to this topic. 
Exchanges with pupils of schools in our own and other countries 
encouraged. 


Membership: Open to all. 


1 Entrants to the school are assigned to this club as one lending it- 
self readily to youthful interest and enthusiasm. 
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13. Nationa GroGraPHic CLUB 


Motto: “I will find a way or make one.” (Inveniam viam aut 
faciam. — Peary’s motto.) 


Aim: To keep pupils in touch with present-day geography as 
reported by the National Geographic Society. 


Activities: Group reading of National Geographic Magazine. 
Informal talks-and discussions on the subject matter, and collateral 
reading of newspaper clippings and articles from other magazines, 
calculated to illumine or supplement the text. 


Membership: Open to all. 


14. GrocraPpHic RESEARCH CLUB 


Motto: ‘Replenish the earth and subdue it, and have dominion 
over every living thing.” — Bible 

Aim: To vitalize the study of geography by emphasizing its 
human aspects. 

To aid in developing the concept that man, though to some ex- 
tent the product of his environment, may conquer that environ- 
ment and make it serve his needs. 

To keep alive in young hearts the spirit of the pioneers who, 
surmounting every obstacle, pressed ever onward in their quests. 


Activities: Informal talks and discussions focusing on man in 
his relation to his environment. The influence of atmospheric con- 
ditions and land and water features on man’s activities and mode of 
living are considered, also his dependence upon plant and animal 
life and upon his fellows. 


The tentative outline of the work follows: 
Land 
Influence of land features on climate 
Reclaiming deserts (irrigation) 
Conservation of forests 
Intensive farming — through soil cultivation and use of labor- 
saving devices 
Tunneling mountains 
Railroads — making exchange of products and resources possible 
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Air 
Its relation to temperature and influence on climate, vegetation, 
and racial characteristics 
Effect of climate and weather on man’s activities 
Means of communication, bringing about closer relationship be- 
tween the parts of the universe, e.g. aéroplane, wireless teleg- 
raphy, etc. 


Water 
Water supply 
Modifier of climate 
Source of food (fisheries) 
Means of communication (steam and sailing vessels, cables, sub- 
marines) 
Source of power 


Club discussions of certain questions calculated to challenge 
explanation, thus stimulating the imagination of young students 
and leading them to apply classroom theories to life. The ques- 
tions appended are merely suggestive. 


1. To what extent may geographic conditions be regarded as 
having been determining factors in the World War? 

2. How is it that an account of the last shots fired in the World 
War was published in the San Francisco morning papers, although 
the firing did not stop till 11 a.m.? 

3. What are the characteristics of good harbors? In what 
respects is the harbor of Philadelphia excellent and in what points 
is it deficient ? 

4, Why are harbors of northern Norway free from ice all the 
year round, while harbors on the eastern shore of North America, 
not nearly so far north, are ice-bound? 

5. What factors determine the location of cities? Their residen- 
tial and industrial sections? Apply this to your own city. 

6. Does garden soil, clay, sand, or gravel allow water to pass 
through it most fade? How has man’s knowledge of these soils 
affected his occupations? : 
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The sponsor acts merely as counselor and guide. She may sug- 
gest reference books and other sources of information, but the 
pupils themselves must find the answers to the problems. 

Debates are arranged for the clearing up of disputed points. 

Trips are taken to various places for the purpose of gathering 
geographic information at first hand, such as trips to the foreign 
quarter of the city, to the water front, to the Weather Bureau, to 
reservoirs, and to power plants. 


Membership: Open to ninth-year pupils. 


Note: The foregoing list of clubs sponsored by the Science 
Department is merely suggestive, and will, of course, be modified 
or enlarged by other schools in order to meet local conditions. 
Wherever possible, clubs devoted to gardening and arboriculture 
should be formed, with tree planting on Arbor Day as a climax to 
the work of the latter type. 


CLuBS SPONSORED BY THE DEPARTMENTS OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


1. Crvic Pusuicrry CiusB 


Aim: To keep pupils in daily touch with civic events of impor- 
tance ; to increase and direct their interest in the civic work of the 
school and community. 

To acquaint the students through the Civic Bulletin Board with 
the weekly changes in the administrative personnel of the I.C.U., 
that each may know his part in the scheme of school government. 

To provide a publicity center for hints, helps, and reminders 
regarding junior high school socialization problems. 

To provide a publicity center for municipal, state, or national 
agencies working for civic betterment. 

To inject the inspirational element into the civic life of the 
school by posting mottoes and slogans calculated to strengthen the 
student morale and build up a fine esprit de corps. 

To give publicity to such inspirational civic aims and ideals as 
will make for better school citizenship, and prepare for the haphest 
type of adult American citizenship. 
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Activities: Assembling and selecting material for an up-to-date 
Civic Bulletin Board and displaying it in the way best calculated to 
arrest and hold attention and interest. 

Exhibiting appropriate pictures, posters, and charts graphically 
depicting important civic truths. 

Posting the organization chart of the I.C.U. and the weekly lists 
of civic inspectors, guards, ushers, etc. (See Chapter IX.) 

Offering opportunities to the various departments of the school 
to participate in civic uplift through special contributions to the 
Bulletin Board. 


Nore: To develop a wide-awake school citizenship, alert to the 
interests of civic betterment, the privilege of contributing to the 
Bulletin Board should be open to all and a generous rivalry thus 
incited. 

2. Historic ResEARcH CLUB 


Aim: To enable young students to get a right perspective on 
events of the day by showing the relation of these events to happen- 
ings of the historic past. 

To show how man has improved his living conditions and raised 
his political, social, and ethical standards and to encourage opti- 
mistic belief in still greater future betterment. 


Activities: Research work on the part of club members to find 
the underlying causes of certain present-day conditions, 1.e. the 
Trish problem and its connection with early English history; the 
Near East situation and its connection with the development of the 
religion of Islam. 

Research work to trace geographic influence on certain historic 
events, such as the relation between the World War and Germany’s 
land-locked position and need of an outlet to the sea; Japan’s in- 
cursions into Siberia and China due to the disproportion of its pop- 
ulation and geographic extent ; England’s need for colonization and 
naval strength because of her insular position, etc. 

Reading hours devoted to the perusal of a half dozen or more 
articles on a single topic as developed in as many different maga- 
zines, in order to lead young readers to see that a written opinion is 
always more or less colored by the prejudice or personal bias of the 
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writer, and to show that allowance must be made for this fact in 
weighing opinions and forming judgments. 

Supplementary reading of such magazines as Current History, 
The Outlook, The Independent, News Outline. 

Dramatizations depicting various periods of history, the life of 
the people during these periods, and the changes wrought by new 
discoveries, inventions, and ideals. 

Auditorium meetings to which all clubs sponsored by the De- 
partment of Social Studies are invited, at which are shown educa- 
tional films and slides of recent events which might be regarded as 
history in the making, e.g. the Geneva Conference, the Disarma- 
ment Conference, Arrival of the Rainbow Division in Paris (1917), 
Embarkation of Armenian Children for Thrace, etc. 

Pageant “Progress of the Nations” given in costume by club 
members as a climax to the work of the semester. 


Membership: Open to all ninth-year pupils. 


3. CONTEMPORARY CLUB 
Aim: To train toward intelligent and altruistic citizenship. 


Activities: Periods devoted to current events as told by the 
press, to which each member is to bring four clippings giving facts 
of importance in city, state, national, and international affairs. 
Kach must classify his own clippings and tell why he regards them 
as important. Clippings of most vital interest are voted upon by 
club and added to current events scrapbook by club librarian and 
assistants. (See Civic Bulletin Board.) 

Class talks and discussions regarding such local happenings as 
might properly be considered as part of community civics, i.e. 
neighborhood improvements, advisability of establishing play- 
grounds in certain districts, “skip stops,” ete. 

Hours devoted to current events as portrayed by famous car- 
toonists, such as Rhys, DeMar, Morgan, Kirby, Knott, and Ma- 
cauley. Hach member brings a cartoon from a current number of 
& newspaper or magazine, describes it to his fellow club members 
in such a way as to bring out the point of the drawing, and then 
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passes it around for inspection preparatory to selection of the best 
to be added to club scrapbook. 

Prize contests for largest collections of current events as noted by 
the advertising world in a given period, say, three months. (A 
recent issue of a popular magazine contained sixteen “‘ads,’”’ which 
by word or picture took cognizance of recent events which might be 
regarded as history in the making.) 

Visits (by appointment) to the mayor and heads of the several 
municipal departments, for the purpose of getting first-hand knowl- 
edge as to the practical workings of our city government, and sug- 
gestions as to ways in which intelligent citizens can codperate with 
their executives. 

Debates on subjects requiring original investigation, for example : 
Is a budget system the best way of handling public funds? How is 
the United States budget raised and expended? In which half of 
the nineteenth century was most done toward bringing about in- 
dustrial peace? In which half was the most accomplished in the 
interests of good roads? 

Talks on “America, the Melting Pot.” To various club groups 
is assigned the task of looking up the contribution made by the 
people of each nation immigrating to America. The club sponsor 
then emphasizes the qualities most worthy of preservation in our 
composite population, asks for suggestions as to how this preserva- 
tion can be accomplished, and does all in her power to inspire her 
club members with feelings of tolerance and brotherhood. 

Entrance into Loose-leaf Current Topic Company contest for the 
best notebook on Current Events. 

Recreational hours during which moving pictures are shown in 
the auditorium, the films used being selected ‘‘ News Reels” pictur- 
ing happenings of national or international importance. 

Climax — an evening meeting of the club to which parents are 
invited and at which addresses are made by speakers qualified to 
discourse authoritatively on current events, followed by open forum. 


4. HistoricaAL PILGRIMAGE CLUB 


Aim: To develop in the children of Philadelphia a feeling of 
civic pride in the institutions and history of their native city. 
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To give the vividness of reality to historical information by tak- 
ing young students to the actual places where our city’s history was 
made. 


Activities: Pilgrimages to various points of historic interest in 
and around Philadelphia, the order in which the trips are taken con- 
forming as nearly as possible to the historic sequence of the events 
associated with each locality. Historic periods rather than dates 
are thus emphasized, and detached facts are given “a local habita- 
tion and a name.” 


CLUB ITINERARY 


Caves along the Wissahickon made in early attempts to find 
gold. 

Old Swedes Church — (1648). 

Fountain Green — home of John Mifflin — (1680). 

Penn’s House — (1682). 

Penn Treaty Park — (1682). 

Penn Charter School — (1689). 

Christ Church — (1731). 

Bartram’s House and Gardens — (1731). 

Independence Hall — (1741). 

Belmont Mansion — (1742). 

Sower Publishing House. . 

Pennsylvania Hospital — (1755). 

Germantown Academy. 

Home of David Rittenhouse. 

Betsy Ross House. 

Chew Mansion — (1777). 

Franklin’s Grave — (1790). 

Lemon Hill Mansion — (Robert Morris). 

Mount Pleasant (Washington’s Retreat). 

Home of Benedict Arnold. 

Home of Rebecca Frank (of Mischianza fame). 

Home of Judge Peters — (1812). 

Girard College — (1848). 

Grant’s Cabin — (1861). 
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5. Inventors Cius 


Aim: To give young students a clear concept of the valuable 
work done for humanity by the great inventors of our own and 
other countries. 

To emphasize such characteristic qualities of the great inventors 
as will be contributory to character-building, e.g. patience, opti- 
mism, sacrifice of self to a cause, and altruism. 


Activities: Research work as to the life, work, and influence of 
such men as: 

Gutenberg — inventor of the printing-press — made universal 
education possible. 

Galileo — telescope — revealed the wonders of the starry heav- 
ens. 

Janssen — microscope — made possible the priceless contribu- 
tions of biology and chemistry. 

Franklin — lightning-rod — protected life and property. 

Morse — telegraph — brought inhabitants of each continent 
into closer communication. 

Field — cable — linked the continents. 

Bell — telephone — revolutionized business methods. 

Whitney — cotton gin — multiplied cotton output a thousand 
fold. 

Wright Brothers — aéroplanes — made a highway of the air. 

Marconi — wireless — annihilated space as a bar to communica- 
tion. 

Edison — “wizard of electricity.” 

McCormick — reaping machine — labor-saving device expand- 
ing farming districts and multiplying output. 

Reading and discussion of articles in such magazines as Science 
and Invention, and Popular Mechanics. 

Periods in which club members are encouraged to give practical 
demonstrations of useful labor-saving devices of which they have 
read or which they themselves have invented. Demonstrations of 
new radio “hook-ups” will be found of great present interest. 

Informational talks by club members on modern inventions 
which influenced the type of warfare ie in the World War and 
the mortality of the participants. 
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Display of educational films loaned by various industrial con- 
cerns, such as the Bell Telephone Co., Belding Silk Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia Electric Co., etc., showing recent inventions used 
in their respective plants. 


Nore: Since supervision of the Students Organization and 
of the various departments of the I.C.U. takes such continuous 
attention, the number of additional clubs sponsored by the de- 
partment of social studies is of necessity small. (See Civic Clubs 
— Chapter IX.) 


CiuBS SPONSORED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 


1. Cius or APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
Slogan: ‘‘ Plow deep while sluggards sleep.”” — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Aim: To create an interest in mathematics as one of the greatest 
tools of science and industry. : 

To teach the use of the simpler modern mathematical devices 
which tend to conserve energy and labor and promote greater 
accuracy. 

To suggest opportunities open to students of mathematics. 


Activities: Informational talks given by club sponsor on the 
origin of mathematics. 

Practical instruction in the use of various mathematical tools, 
such as protractor, angles, parallel ruler, scale rule, slide rule, 
planimeter, and comptometer. 

Visits to industrial plants, such as Baldwin’s Locomotive Works, 
where a planimeter is used in the Weight Estimating Division. 

Demonstrations of the workings of various machines, such as the 
comptometer, given by manufacturers’ representatives. 

Consideration of algebra as an instrument in applied mathematics. 


a. Logarithms 
Application of laws of exponents 
Use of table of logarithms 
Computation by logarithms 
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b. Ratio and Proportion 
Application of proportion to science 
Law of inclined plane 
Boyle’s Law 
Review of Algebraic Idea of Locus 
a. Location of points 
b. Problems in graphic mathematics 
(Making of temperature and attendance charts, estimated 
and actual costs, etc.) 


c. Graphic solution of equations 
Plotting of familiar curves 


Visits to places of industry where graphic records are kept. 

Use of mathematical instruments in the practical arts, as in the 
designing of parquetry flooring. 

Familiarizing students with the metric system. This has prac- 
tical value inasmuch as drawings and blue prints coming from for- 
eign countries must have measurements translated into our units 
before using them in American workshops or drafting rooms. 


Membership: Open to ninth-year pupils who desire advanced 
mathematics. 
2. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 


Aim: To make pupils conversant with the phraseology of busi- 
ness and the accepted standards of form in commercial correspond- 
ence. 

To give opportunity for supplementary English work in letter- 
writing on business topics; attention given to correctness, dignity, 
and simplicity of diction. 

Activities: Instruction given in up-to-date methods of business 
correspondence taking up the following aspects of the work : 


Business words and phrases 

Common errors 

Stereotyped and pedantic expressions to be avoided 

Correct and tasteful arrangement — since the general appear- 
ance of a letter does much to convince the reader that the firm which 
issued it is prosperous, dignified, and worthy of confidence. 
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Consideration of the four essentials of business letters: correct- 
ness, clearness, conciseness, courtesy. 

Intensive study of the opening sentence, which, to be effective, 
must be positive, specific, concrete, personal. 

Intensive study of closing sentences, stressing avoidance of the 
weak participial construction. 

A study of the various kinds of business letters with their pur- 
poses and characteristics : 

The sales letter — accenting originality. 

The credit letter — taking cognizance of the customer’s view- 
point. (The “you” approach.) 

The collection letter — wherein tactful procedure produces finan- 
cial results and retains the customer. 

The complaint letter — proper methods of asking for and making 
adjustments. 

The form letter — its use in modern business houses. 

Members are encouraged to make collections of letters from 
various business houses and bring them to club meetings for pur- 
poses of comparison and constructive criticism. 

Occasional visits to the correspondence departments of well- 
known business houses to see how mail is handled in bulk. 


Membership: Open to all. 


Nore: Since Elementary Business Practice is a part of the 
junior high school course in mathematics it seemed consistent to 
place the Business Correspondence Club among those sponsored by 
the Department of Mathematics, and for that reason it is inserted 
here rather than among the English clubs. 


3. JuNIOR FINANCIERS 


Aim: To give significance to the study of mathematics by show- 
ing its use in modern business. 

To give such instruction in the phraseology of finance as will 
enable youthful readers to interpret intelligently the financial news 
of the daily press. 

To give boys and girls first-hand knowledge of the work done by 
the leading financial institutions of their native city. 
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To develop habits of foresight and thrift in children by leading 
them to see the benefits accruing from wise methods of earning, 
spending, saving, and investing. 

To codéperate with such financial institutions as take an interest 
in developing the earning and saving power of the masses. 


Activities: Reading and discussion of clippings from the daily 
press recording current financial news. New words and phrases 
explained and listed in notebooks. 

Solving of problems suggested by reading the real estate and 
shipping news and stock quotations. 

Visits to a near-by bank for the purpose of getting first-hand in- 
formation regarding the method of opening an account; the differ- 
ence between saving and checking accounts; the use of travelers’ 
checks ; the use of safety deposit boxes, etc. 

A trip to the Clearing House for the purpose of seeing how the 
problem of the exchange of checks is solved by the majority of city 
banks. 

Informational talks by the club sponsor on the subject of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations and their value as promoters of syste- 
matic saving and present self-denial for future benefit. 

Reading of pamphlets on the subject of thrift and wise invest- 
ment, issued by such agencies as the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, and the National Thrift 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 

Planning budgets based on the allowance of the average school 
child, stressing a wise balancing of the various elements which make 
up the budget. 

Visits to the nearest post office for information regarding postal- 
savings; club discussion of this method of saving, the leader of the . 
club pointing out its practical value to young financiers. 

Special thrift program on Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday. Co- 
operation of Civic Bulletin Board in Thrift Week — posting appro- 
priate slogans, posters, etc. 

Climax — a meeting in the auditorium to which all clubs spon- 
sored by the Mathematical Department are invited, at which a 
representative from some financial institution speaks and conducts 
an open forum. Suggested Topics: “Banks — Their Services to 
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the Community.” ‘Safe and Sane Investments for Boys and 
Girls.” “The Ladder of Success — Work, Earn, Save, Invest.” 


Supplementary Reading: Government Pamphlets. 

U.S. Government Savings System. 

Fifteen Lessons in Thrift. 

Teaching Children How to Save. 

Stories of Thrift for Young Americans, by Pritchard and Turking- 
ton. 

Thrift and Success, by B. B. Jackson. 


Membership: Open to all. 


4, MarHematicaAL WRINKLE CLUB 


Aim: To increase speed and accuracy in the use of the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic. 

To make practice interesting. 

To train in clear thinking. 

To give practical drill in computing from approximate data the 
form of arithmetic most used in everyday life. 

To encourage pupils to master some of the difficulties of mathe- 
matics by using problems of a recreational type as a medium of 
presentation. 


Activities: Drill in fundamental operations. Use of tests such 
as the Curtis test. Checking additions by casting out nines. 
Short methods. 
a. Knowledge of aliquot parts. 
b. Multiplication — by 9, 99, 999, ete. 
— of numbers ending in 5. 
— by factors. 
— by 25, 75, 125, 33%, 11, ete. 
—of two odd or two even numbers of two 
figures each. 
—of any two numbers of two figures each 
when the units or the tens are alike 
— by 21, 31, ete., and by 101, 201, etc. 
c. Complement method of subtraction. 
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d. Division — by 25, 50, 75, ete. 
— by numbers which may be factored. 
— by continued subtraction. 

e. Tests of divisibility. 


Arithmetical recreations — solving problems such as are found 
in Wentworth-Smith, Complete Arithmetic, pages 466-468. ‘They 
are part of the inheritance of the school — and are to be taken in the 
spirit intended, as mere recreations, showing the lighter side of the 
subject.” 

Untying arithmetical tangles — as suggested in W. E. Clark’s 
book entitled Knots. 


Membership: Open to all pupils keenly interested in mathemat- 
ics. 
5. JuNIoR OFrricE Practice CiuB 


Aim: To give young students such elementary knowledge of 
business procedure as will enable them to cope with those experi- 
ences of everyday life in which such knowledge would prove useful, 
thus cultivating the power of independent thought and action. 

To develop such business habits and traits of character as will 
make for success in any line of endeavor. 

To acquaint boys and girls with the opportunities for junior em- 
ployment, and to give them such rudimentary knowledge of these 
occupations as will render further training and experience easier 
for the employee and more satisfactory to an employer. 


Activities: Lists made in competition by club members, of traits 
and habits which will make for success in the great school of experi- 
ence, the lists to be headed by some such caption as: “When I 
enlist in the vast army of those engaged in the world’s work I 
shall try to be—.” The best list submitted is posted on the 
Guidance Bulletin Board for the inspiration of the entire student 
body. In one such contest a pupil submitted the following: 


Loyal Reliable Progressive Obedient 
Punctual Economical Observant Truthful 
Neat Courteous Tactful Obliging 


Accurate Willing-to-codperate Cheerful Persevering 
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Organization of a “make-believe” bank of which the club sponsor 
is president; several members act as receiving tellers, others as 
paying tellers; a cashier and assistant are also elected. The re- 
maining members of the club become depositors. Hach is given a 
passbook, a check book, deposit slips, and a certain amount of 
imitation money. Under the direction of the president they open 
accounts, deposit money, and draw checks to various members 
of the club, who in turn indorse them in blank or in full and deposit 
them; from time to time the bank issues statements; the de- 
positors check them up and see that they tally with the stubs of 
their check books. At times, the club members, impersonating 
business men, bring checks to the cashier to be certified, buy drafts 
and travelers’ checks, have trade acceptances cashed, and bring 
bills of lading to the bank for collection. They also borrow money 
on collateral from the bank that they may invest in business enter- 
prises or take advantage of trade discounts offered by those with 
whom they have business dealings. In every way the club sponsor 
tries to make boys and girls visualize the bank as a vital factor in 
the life of a community, a stimulator of business, an encourager of 
thrift, a source of wise counsel in business difficulties. 

Duties of mail clerk, stock keeper, and general office assistant 
similarly dramatized. 

Informational talks given by business men on business practices, 
business ethics, and on the type of service within the capabilities 
of young people of which employers in general stand in need. Talks 
are followed by open forums. 

A field trip to-some up-to-date, well-organized office, that boys 
and girls may have the opportunity of seeing in actual use such time 
and labor-saving devices as billing and adding machines, check 
protectors, addressographs, mimeographs, dictaphones, time- 
clocks, comptometers, and bookkeeping machines. 

Talks by club sponsor on the proper use of the telephone and the 
duties of one who is in charge of an office telephone, stressing the 
value of courtesy, willingness to oblige, accuracy, ete. Individual 
instruction given to club members in operating a small switchboard 
of the “Monitor” type. Calls made and received on improvised 
*phones or by using school office and room telephones. 

Demonstration given (on request) by the Bell Telephone Co., 
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showing operation of the switchboard and giving hints and helps 
to subscribers. 

Informational talks by club sponsor on the duties of a file clerk 
and rules of alphabetic filing given and explained. Members then 
fashion for themselves, from cardboard boxes, miniature filing 
cabinets containing follower blocks, folders, cards, and tabbed 
guides. Packages of miscellaneous slips are then distributed to 
club members to be filed ; cabinets are exchanged and filing checked 
up with the assistance of the club sponsor, a prize being given to 
the amateur file clerk making the fewest errors. Practical ex- 
perience in filing given by permitting club members to assist in filing 
school records. 

Club meetings at which members give brief sketches of leaders 
in “big business,” recount interesting episodes in the lives of each, 
and exchange views as to what the success of these men was 
attributable. 


Membership: Students in commercial courses who desire supple- 
mentary work. 


6. Cuess CLuB 


Aim: To introduce young folks to the pleasures of the “king 
of games”? — chess — that they may have a worthy way of em- 
ploying leisure time. 

To give training in concentration, patience, foresight, orderly 
thinking, and respect for adversaries. 

To give young players such opportunities of mastering this ab- 
sorbing pastime as will enable them to pass on their interest in the 
game to the “grown-ups” in their respective homes — a gratifying 
extension of school influence in the community. 


Activities: Organization of Junior and Senior Chapters in order 
that, though meeting simultaneously, the sponsor may more con- 
veniently instruct the players of both groups according to their 
varying abilities. 

Introductory talk by club sponsor on the history of chess, telling 
of the historic evidence that the game originated in India at least 
five thousand years ago, was introduced into Persia and Arabia, 
and was brought thence into Europe and America. Reference is 
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also made to the many famous personages of whom this most in- 
tellectual of the games of skill has been the chief diversion. 

Points taken up by the Junior Chapter, the members of which 
have had little or no previous instruction in the game, are as follows: 

Description of board and pieces. 

The movements of the various pieces and their relative values. 
_ Chess notation. 

Chess etiquette as to right of move, choice of color, “touching,” 
false moves, penalties, etc. 

Laws of the game. 

Simple preliminary games for beginners explained step by step. 


Points taken up by the Senior Chapter (consisting of the older 
and more experienced members) are as follows: 

Intensive study of what are considered by good players as the 
best opening moves for both attack and defense. 

Study of endings of games showing the various ways of effecting 
checkmate. 

Consideration of historic forms of attack such as “The Knight’s 
Game of Ruy Lopez,” and a study of the numerous chess stratagems 
employed by masters of the game. 

Working out of chess problems published from time to time in 
the daily press and in such magazines as St. Nicholas, The American 
Boy, ete. 

Meetings at which members of both Junior and Senior chapters 
give brief biographical sketches and interesting anecdotes of the 
great masters of chess. 

Field trips to the University Museum and to Memorial Hall to 
see the marvelously carved sets of chessmen of Indian, Japanese, 
Chinese, Persian, Egyptian, Arabian, and European origin. 

Tournaments form an interesting part of chess-club activity 
and have been found to engender a fine, democratic recognition 
of the skill of those having outstanding ability, this respect for one 


eo expertness being in itself a valuable by-product of the 
work. 


Membership: Open to all. A small weekly fee is charged and 
the amount used for the purchase of additional equipment, that an 
increased number of games may be played simultaneously and 
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greater opportunity afforded the sponsor to go from board to 
board giving individual instruction and help. 


7. MarsematicaL REcREATION CLUB 
(Rithmomachia) 


Aim: To increase speed and accuracy in the use of the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic. 

To train in clear thinking and judgment. 

To increase mathematical skill through drill of a recreational 
type. 

Activities: At the meetings of this club a mathematical game is 
played. The game is of classic origin and is called Rithmomachia. 
It is played on a board similar to a chessboard and the “pieces” 
which consist of circles, triangles, squares, and pyramids have 
various mathematical values and functions. The rules of the game 
follow: 

RITHMOMACHIA 

A circle moves one space in any direction. 

A triangle moves two spaces in any direction. 

A square moves three spaces in any direction. 

A pyramid moves three spaces in any direction. 

On any given move, a piece must move uniformly in one direction. 

The players move alternately, as in chess. 

The immediate aim of the game is to take the opposing pieces. 
This can be done in four ways: 

Meeting. — If a player’s piece can, by making its legal move, 
reach the space upon which is resting an opposing piece of the same 
value, he takes the piece, but does not move his own. Example — 
If Even’s triangle 25 can, by advancing two spaces, reach Odd’s 
circle 25, then Even takes the piece. 

Assault. — If a smaller numbered piece, multiplied by the num- 
ber of spaces by which it is distant from a larger one, equals the 
larger, it may take it. The smaller piece does not move. Example 
— If Odd’s circle 5 is on the ninth space from Even’s square 45 (that 
is, eight spaces lie between them), then Odd takes the 45. 

- Ambuscade. — If two pieces, whose sum or product (not both) 
equals the number on an opposing piece, are moved into the spaces 


a a 
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on opposite sides of it, the latter is ambuscaded and must surrender. 
Example — If Even’s circles 4 and 8 (or 2 and 6) can, by their legal 
moves, reach spaces on opposite sides of Odd’s triangle 12, then 
Even takes the piece. 

Siege. — If a piece is immediately surrounded on four sides by 
opposing pieces in such a manner as to form a cross, it is taken. 

The ultimate purpose in the game is to attain a “Victory.” 
There are eight of these Victories, the one for which a particular 
game is to be played being agreed upon beforehand. 


Membership: Open to boys and girls of ninth-year classes. 


The remaining clubs sponsored by the Department of Mathe- 
matics are mainly restorational in character, and membership in them 
is eagerly sought by those pupils whose progress has been retarded 
by any one of a number of causes, such as illness, lack of founda- 
tional work, natural slowness, etc. These restorational clubs are 
described in detail in Chapter V under the headings: Restoratory, 
Preventive, and Opportunity Clubs. The Salesman’s Club and 
the Advertising Club, listed under the Newspaper Clubs, are also 
under the direction of this department, as are Thrift Clubs and a 
Christmas Club operating under the auspices of a neighborhood 
bank. 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY THE ART DEPARTMENT 
1. Arr AND SketcH CLUB 
Motto: ‘1 willabor honestly and lovingly to realize an ideal.” 


Aim: To discover, encourage, direct, and develop in children 
any tendency toward artistic expression.. 

To develop knowledge of art principles and lead young students 
to see that the creation and keen appreciation of beauty is the 
contribution of art to life. 


Activities: Informational talks by club sponsor on elementary 
technique, form, color, color combinations, composition, decora- 
tive treatment of space, etc. 

Pose drawing as a basis for figures used in illustrations and 
posters. 
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Trips to Fairmount Park to sketch from nature. Particular 
attention given to tree study and sky lines. 

Drawing of birds and animals. Trips to the Zodlogical Garden 
to sketch the various specimens — drawings used later as ele- 
ments of illustration and composition. 

Trips to the University Museum and Memorial Hall for the pur- 
pose of studying design and color as employed by other nations. 
Members are encouraged to sketch objects which they particularly 
admire in these collections, e.g. a bit of design as used on a vase, 
a beautifully curved or quaintly designed handle, or a decorative 
tile. This work is of immense value in creating a feeling for good 
color and design, and furnishes a background for future original 
work. An opportunity is thus given the child “to render as beau- 
tifully as may be, something that has been beautifully seen.” 

Visits to various art exhibits for the purpose of noting how mas- 
ters have solved the problems which confront all who aspire to 
success in the realm of Art. 

Under the direction of the sponsor a careful study is made of 
loan exhibitions of paintings displayed in the school corridors 
through arrangement with the Fellowship of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 

Exhibitions of favorite pictures loaned, mounted and arranged 
by pupils. Prize awarded to owner of picture receiving largest 
number of votes from members of the student body. 

Elementary instructon in mural painting. Decoration of school 
walls by members of the Art Club. 

Competitions for securing illustrations and cover designs for the 
school magazine. 

Coéperation with the Dramatic Club through painting of scenery 
back drops, etc., used in school productions. 

Correlating the work of the Art Club with school shops by aiding 
members in designing articles they wish to make. 

Supplementary Reading — The International Studio and School 
Arts Magazine. 

Climax: A meeting held in the Auditorium to which all clubs 
sponsored by the Art Department are invited for the purpose of 
hearing an inspirational talk by some well-known artist, art col- 


lector, or instructor. 
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Membership: Junior Art Club — Open to seventh- and eighth- 
year pupils who have shown special aptitude for art work. 

Senior Art Club — Open to ninth-year pupils having artistic 
ability. 


2. Hanpicrarr CLUB 


Aim: To encourage, direct, and instruct pupils having some 
natural aptitude for the manual arts. 

To develop appreciation of the crafts and lay the foundation of 
discriminating taste and «esthetic judgment with regard to home- 
furnishing and decoration. 


Activities: Informational talks by club sponsor on Industrial 
Art, illustrated by prints, models, films, and slides. 

Work in elementary design, including conventionalization of 
flower forms. Each member is allowed to select the flower he wishes 
to use as a unit of design and encouraged to conventionalize and 
apply it in his own individual way. 

Making of place cards suitable for use in the homes of the pupils 
at Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. 

Coéperating with Willing Workers Club in decorating cards 
and booklets to be sent to pupils of the school who are ill or to 
patients in the various hospitals. 

Designing and cutting stencils and applying them on muslin in 
various colors or combinations of color, emphasis being placed on 
harmonious coloring and simplicity of design. Pupils then take 
these patterns to their homes to discover which harmonizes best with 
the general color scheme obtaining there. Having chosen the color 
they wish to use, they apply the stencil on table runners, lamp 
shades, cushion tops, curtains, luncheon sets, workbags, etc. 

Modeling in plasticene. Plain tiles are first made, then a design 
incised with the modeling tool. Rosettes are next in order, and 
leaf and animal forms in bas-relief. Finally, the various types of 
vases are modeled, first those having flat bases, then those with 
feet and handles. Simple designs, such as the egg and dart, the 
Greek fret, and the Moorish arabesque, are employed in decorating 
the vases, designs being either raised or incised. 

Vase-modeling competitions, the winner being allowed to develop 
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his vase in clay, have it “fired,” and retain it as a token of his suc- 
cess. (The School of Industrial Art does the firing for public school 
pupils free of cost.) 

Study of loan exhibition of drawings and paintings showing 
application of color and design to ceramics, textiles, basketry, jew- 
elry, etc., displayed in school corridors by arrangement with the 
School of Industrial Art. 

Informational talks by club sponsor on design as applied to metal 
craft (copper, ornamental, iron,) jewelry-making, bookbinding, etc., 
profusely illustrated by prints and art ‘objects. Encouragement 
given to pupils who are ambitious to do original designing along 
such lines. ; 

Coéperating with the philanthropic clubs of the school by artisti- 
cally decorating boxes and containers for sweets sent at holiday 
seasons to neighboring hospitals, homes, day nurseries, etc., and 
to the soldiers at Mt. Alto. 

Reading of such magazines as Arts and Crafts, The House Beauti- 
ful, and Arts and Decoration. 

Visits to special exhibitions of handicraft, such as those given at 
the Art Alliance, School of Industrial Art, and Commercial Museum. 


Membership: Open to all having aptitude for the work of the 
club. 
3. Art CoLLEcTorRS CLUB 


Aim: To acquaint young students with the great masterpieces 
of past and contemporary art and give them a working knowledge 
of art principles. 

To develop intelligent appreciation of noteworthy art achieve- 
ments in painting, sculpture, and architecture. 


Activities: Making a study of the various schools of Art, 1.e. 
French, English, Spanish, Flemish, and Italian, as exemplified by 
the works of at least four great masters of each school. Hach proj- 
ect is worked out by committees appointed by the club president, 
one group preparing a biographical sketch of the artist under con- 
sideration, another securing data on the history of particular pic- 
tures, a third getting as much information as possible regarding the 
technique employed. 
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Reading of books and magazines devoted to the subject of Art, 
ancient and modern, American and foreign. 

Compilation of “Art Books,” every member of the club pur- 
chasing a Perry copy of the pictures he most admires from among 
those shown as representative masterpieces of the various artists 
studied. (Pictures ordered from Perry Pictures Co., Malden, 
Mass.) Prizes awarded and honorable mention given in school 
magazine to members making the finest collections. 

Recognition tests — wherein members aim to show that they are 
familiar with at least twenty world-famed canvases of a particular 
school, and can name the artists who painted them. 

Visits to Art Exhibits at Academy of the Fine Arts, Memorial 
Hall, Art Alliance, ete., for purposes of appreciation and study. 

Collecting and tastefully arranging material for an Art Collec- 
tors Bulletin Board in the school corridor, thus contributing to 
the general culture of the entire student body. One section of the 
board is reserved for pictures and clippings giving up-to-date art 
news of current exhibitions. 

Special meetings devoted to the topic “America in Art’ that 
young Americans may be informed regarding the contributions 
made to all phases of art by their own countrymen. 

Auditorium meetings at which educational art films are displayed. 


Membership: Open to all. 


4. CamErA CLUB 


Aim: To give practical instruction in amateur photography, 
thus supplying a very worth-while employment for leisure hours. 
To enlarge the artistic vision of young students by opening up to 


them the xsthetic possibilities of the photographic phase of pictorial 
art. 


Activities: The activities of the club are carried on both outdoors 
and indoors. weather being the determining factor. Weather 
permitting, field trips are taken to the park and the adjacent 
suburbs. On rainy days theoretical topics are taken up in the 
classroom. Members are taught to operate a camera of the simple 


box type and the following phases of the work are successively 
taken up: 
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Loading the camera. 

Focusing — including measurements of distance, standing posi- 
tion, angle of viewpoint — utilization of the photographer’s own 
shadow to indicate the direction of the light — hints tending to 
develop a sense of proportion, etc. 

Choice of subject — accentuating artistic arrangement— tone 
values — balance in composition — subordination of detail. 

Backgrounds — guidance as to suitability — attention drawn 
to certain features which will inevitably mar backgrounds and 
spoil artistic effects — elimination of extraneous detail. 

Exposure — snapshots in full sunlight are first taken, horizon- 
tally and vertically, then time exposures. Habits inculcated of 
correctly counting and noting times of exposure on prints or in 
notebooks for future reference. Talks on under- and over- 
exposure. 

Developing and printing — experimenting with various printing 
mediums. 

Mounts — suggestions as to artistic methods of mounting, ac- 
centuating harmonious color blending of print with mount, tasteful 
placing, etc., hints as to framing and enlargement. 

The foregoing points of general instruction are applied to a num- 
ber of different types of pictures: 

Landscapes — bringing out distinctions between foreground, 
middle-distance, and background, variation in pictorial conditions, 
time of day, season, etc. 

Still-life studies — stressing balanced arrangement and esthetic 
background. 

Portraits — accenting natural pose and originality of viewpoint. 
Nature photography — flowers and wild life (birds, animals, etc.). 

Architectural photography — focusing on angle of approach 
and proper treatment. 

Certain meetings of the club are given over to constructive 
criticisms and suggestions by the sponsor regarding specimens of 
work submitted by members. Advice as to arrangement of al- 
bums. 

Attendance at the display of certain motion pictures known to be 
photographed with unusual artistry. Attention called to technique. 

Special instruction given to older pupils who have equipment, 
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in use of tripod, ray filter, viewmeter, etc. Methods of securing 
illusions of relief, solidarity, movement, and distance. 

Supplementary reading of books on photography and such 
magazines as American Photography, Camera Craft, Shadow Land, 
etc. 

Camera contests in which each member submits samples of ten 
different types of photography. Prize awarded winner by com- 
petent board of judges. Entrance into magazine contests for 
amateurs. 

Collecting and tastefully arranging material for Camera Club 
Bulletin Board in school corridor. 

Coéperation with newspaper clubs by providing illustrations 
for the school magazine. 

Coéperation with every school organization desiring pictures for 
instructional or exhibition purposes. 


Membership: Open to all. 


Crus Porm 


Sun and sea, and wind and sky! All these 

Are God’s expression, art-work of His hand, 

Which men must love, ere they can understand. 
RicnHarp Hovey 


5. Poster anpD CommErRcIAL Art CLUB 


Aim: To motivate art study by giving it a clearly defined voca- 
tional objective. 

To give young students a view of the industrial aspect of Art 
and elementary instruction in several of its phases, such as lettering, 
poster-making, commercial designing, etc. 

To develop skill and taste in connection with this type of work 
which is fast coming to be regarded as a fine art. 


Activities: Designing as employed by the textile trades in the 
making of silks, printed cottons, carpets, wallpaper, linoleum, etc. 
Visits to Commercial Museum, School of Industrial Art, and 
Memorial Hall for the purpose of studying color harmonies and 
units of design as employed in historic examples of these arts. 


PuncruaLiTty Poster 


(Awarded first prize in poster contest conducted by Snellenburg 
and Co., Philadelphia) 
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Cutting of wood blocks for linoleum cuts to be decoratively 
applied to school programs and covers of school magazines. 

Making of posters accenting strength and simplicity of design, 
boldness and originality of treatment, and effective color schemes. 
Posters made by club utilized in advertising school events and in 
stimulating school pride toward attainment of certain educational 
ideals. (Punctuality charts, attendance charts, etc.) Special 
displays during Fire Prevention Week, Better English Week, Thrift 
Week, ete. 

Costume designing in correlation with Dressmaking and Dra- 
matic Clubs, thus emphasizing a very practical side of art work. 

Lettering as it functions in the printing and advertising arts, 
thus motivating school instruction in English (grammar, punctua- 
tion, spelling, etc.) as well as in art. 

Lettering mottoes, slogans, quotations, etc., in an attractive and 
decorative manner for use on Civic and Guidance Publicity Bulletin 
Boards. 

Critical study of posters and lettering found in high-type adver- 
tising; making of scrapbooks containing worthy examples of both 
types of work serving to elevate pupil standards of taste. 

Making of neatly lettered signs for use in stores of tradesmen 
of community, and supplied to them at a minimum cost, funds thus 
acquired serving to finance the club, purchase necessary materials, 
etc. 

Coéperation with all school organizations desiring publicity for 
their various projects by supplying them with artistically designed 
and lettered posters. 


Membership: Open to all apt pupils interested in industrial art. 


CiLuBs SPONSORED BY THE Music DEPARTMENT 
1. Music ApprEcIATION CLUB 
Aim: To open up to young students the field of musical appre- 
ciation by quickening perception through knowledge, thus adding 
a joy to life. 
To supply a very beautiful element of cultural knowledge to young 
people, thus contributing richly to their all-round development. 
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Activities: Informational talks by club sponsor on the evolution 
of music from ancient times to the present day. Excerpts from 
type compositions of the various schools played for purposes of 
illustration. 

Consideration of the varying tonal qualities of the voices of both 
men and women from the viewpoint of the solo voice and in all 
possible combinations — duets, trios, quartets, and choruses. 
Pupils are made acquainted with the names of past and present 
“master singers.” 

A study of the orchestra as a medium of musical expression fo- 
cusing on the function of each individual instrument, and the color 
contributed by each to the ensemble. The various choirs (string, 
wind, percussion, and brass) are studied, aecenting the types of 
emotion voiced by each group. The tonal quality of all instru- 
ments is illustrated by solo passages, and students are made familiar 
with the peculiar timbre of each. (For list of musical compositions 
illustrative of the various instruments and choirs see grade forum 
lesson on ‘The Choir of Strings,’ Chapter XTIT.) ? 

A study of national songs and dances as they evince national 
feeling. Reference is made to the psychologic, climatic, and his- 
toric background responsible for the characteristic rhythm and 
melody of each. The dances considered are: 
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Pupils give these dances in the national costumes as a visual aid to 
musical memory. The characteristic instruments of each country 
are also noted: castanets (Spain), bagpipes (Scotland), cembalom 
or dulcimer (Hungary), ukelele (Hawaii), tom-tom (American 
Indian), etc. Folk songs of the various countries are likewise an 
attractive part of the work. 
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Study of the lives of the great composers and their most famous 
compositions. The biographical part of the work is not detailed, 
recognition and appreciation of the music itself being the principal 
aim. 

Lessons on rhythm, melody, harmony, and simple musical forms, 
profusely illustrated on numerous instruments and by many com- 
positions. For example, when marches are being considered they 
are presented not merely as examples of a particular “time” arrange- 
ment but as expressions of various types of emotion : Nuptial march 
(Mendelssohn), triumphal march (Aida), funeral march (Chopin), 
military march (Faust), ete. The characteristic rhythm of the 
waltz, polka, mazurka, minuet, gavotte, bolero, etc., are all made 
familiar to the pupils. 

Memorization contests in which the themes or opening bars of 
famous compositions are played for recognition and placement by 
pupils. 

Story hours in which the plots of the operas are told by certain 
club members and illustrated on various instruments by others 
(Oberon, Ring of the Niebelung, Aida, Tannhiiuser, William Tell, 
etc.). Correlation with instruction in literature and mythology by 
familiarizing pupils with such compositions as Schubert’s Erl-King, 
Mendelssohn’s music for A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Grieg’s 
Puck and Dance of the Dwarfs. 

Attendance at Children’s Symphony Concerts given by Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, led by Leopold Stokowski. 


Membership: Open to all. 


2. ScHoo~ ORCHESTRA 


Aim: To afford young musicians opportunities for development 
work along the lines of orchestration, and to enlarge their field of 
wholesome enjoyment. 

To employ music as a medium of socialization, through leading a 
number of individuals into feeling group obligation to work har- 
moniously for the attainment of a worthy objective. 


Activities: Organization of a school orchestra of as many pieces 
as are obtainable from the student body. Student leader and 
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librarian selected. (Student leader acts for a time as understudy 
to club sponsor while being trained for actual leadership.) 

Informational talk by club sponsor on the history of the orches- 
tra from the days when the term denoted merely a semicircular 
dancing place for the chorus between the audience and the stage, 
into which musicians were later introduced to give harmonic ac- 
companiment to the solo voice, down to the present day when the 
orchestra has become our highest medium of symphonic expression. 

Talks regarding the individuality of the various instruments 
and the contribution of each to the orchestral ensemble; the seat- 
ing plan of the symphonic orchestra; the musical mission of the 
various “choirs”; the world’s greatest orchestral leaders; famous 
players of violin, ’cello, harp, etc. 

Tuning of instruments taught. 

Study of simple orchestral selections suited to the capabilities 
of young performers, %.e. Fox, Orchestra Collections, Vols. I and III. 

Coéperation with Dramatic Club by playing overtures, entre- 
act selections, obligatos, and accompaniments incidental to the 
performance of the Senior Play. 

Coéperative work with school glee club, and musical numbers 
provided for morning assemblies, school dances, class-day exercises, 
etc. 

Presentation of programs at neighboring schools during Music 
Week to promote good fellowship and contribute to community 
interest in music. 

Club attendance at orchestral concerts whenever occasion serves, 
more especially the Children’s Symphony Concerts given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under the leadership of Leopold Stokowski. 

Supplementary fending: The Etude. Current events in music 
as recorded in the daily press. 


Membership: Open to all having ability to play any orchestral 
instrument. 
3. GiEE CLUB 


Aim: To develop vocal talent and musical taste in boys and 
girls. 

To give training in sight reading and in vocal ensemble. 

To minister to pure enjoyment. 
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Activities: Classification and proper seating of singers by club 
sponsor. Appointment of student accompanist and librarian. 

Study of unison and two-part songs, trios, and full choruses (four 
parts), rendered during club periods and at morning assemblies. 
Attention given to the following phases of the work: 

Tonal quality — clear, yet mellow tones developed. Misuse of 
chest and nasal tones guarded against. Suggestions given as to 
voice “placing.” 

Tempo — accurate attacks and precision of time insisted upon. 
Variations of tempo introduced wherever artistic interpretation 
demands such changes. 

Phrasing — proper phrasing, breathing, accent, melody, har- 
mony, and rhythm carefully developed. 

Story hours in which the. literary and historic background of 
certain famous vocal compositions are brought out, the songs under 
consideration being sung by club members or reproduced by records. 

Birthday celebrations of famous song writers, 7.e. Foster, Moore, 
Schubert, Tosti, and Nevin. Special programs given by glee club. 
Shakespearean songs sung on Shakespeare’s birthday. The various 
national airs and folk songs rendered on appropriate occasions. 

Coéperation with altruistic clubs in providing entertainment 
at certain seasons for less fortunate children in homes, hospitals, ete. 

Coédperation with community singers in singing of Christmas 
carols. Club attendance at musical events whenever circumstances 
permit. For example, the Holmes Glee Club had a 100% attend- 
ance at a rendition of Pirates of Penzance given during Music Week 
by the Strawbridge and Clothier Operatic Society and Chorus. 

Coéperation with dramatic clubs through rendition of vocal 
selections incidental to the plays given. 

Coéperation with leaders of forum lessons in poem appreciation 
through the singing of ballads and other forms of lyric poetry 
emphasizing rhythmic quality. 

Music Week — Special programs in which school glee club and 
faculty glee club participate, also trained singers who volunteer 
their services to promote the cultural mission of good music. 

Climax: Operetta— codperation of all musical clubs. 


Membership: Open to all. 
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Cxiuss SPONSORED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANIC 
ARTs 


1. Reparr CLUB 


Aim: To provide a practical outlet for instruction in woodwork, 
supplement shop tryouts, and develop self-reliance and efficiency. 

To contribute to worthy home membership by enabling boys 
to solve many problems of home economics. 

To engender in boys a high-type school spirit which will lead 
them to give of themselves in the interests of corporate school 
welfare. 


Activities: Organizing club by election of officers — repair lieu- 
tenant, sublieutenants, and helpers (approximating journeymen 
and apprentices). 

Zoning of school by repair lieutenant, and assignment of the 
various zones to particular sublieutenants and their groups of 
helpers. Each group is responsible for all repair work needed in 
its special zone. 

Supervision of work by club sponsor. All problems are referred 
to the club sponsor for advice and suggestion as to method. The 
work is then done by the club members. 

Instruction given as to proper mixing and use of paints, stains, 
varnishes, care of brushes, etc. This knowledge is utilized in giving 
a finish to repaired woodwork. 

Work which was accomplished by the Holmes Repair Club 
follows : 

Bookracks in auditorium repaired. 

Seats in classrooms and stools in drawing rooms mended. 

Stands in drawing room screwed to floor. 

Handrails on stairway refastened. 

Glass in classroom windows and doors glazed. 

Casement-window guards straightened and replaced. 

Tables reglued and drawer runners inserted. 

Benches in lunchroom repaired. 

Locks on lockers repaired and replaced. 

Tables in sewing room resurfaced and finished. 

Spigots in chemical laboratory repaired. 
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Drawing-boards resurfaced. 

Sash chains and cords in windows renewed. 

Umbrella stands and hook rails in cloak rooms repaired. 

Window shades replaced on rollers and adjusted. 

Members are encouraged to undertake repair work in their re- 
spective homes and to report experiences at club meetings. Advice 
and suggestions given by club sponsor. 


Membership: Open to boys of eighth and ninth year interested 
in manual pursuits. 


2. Buue Print Crus! 


Aim: To add to the mental equipment of young students by 
giving them an added skill — a new method of graphic representa- 
tion. 

To give practical instruction in blue-printing, an inexpensive 
method of reproducing drawings used in all modern construction 
work. 


Activities: Informational talk by club sponsor on the art of blue- 
printing and its practical uses. General explanation of the process. 

Lesson on the nature and use of sensitized paper. Making of 
sensitized paper by treating smoothly calendered sheets with a 
solution of citrate of iron and potassium ferricyanide; study and 
demonstration of the effect of light on such sheets. (As a matter 
of expediency and time economy, however, the commercial sensi- 
tized paper sold in quantities by the architectural supply houses 
is used for most of the club work.) 

Explanation of the two types of blue-printing (white lines on 
blue, and blue lines on white); the former being developed from 
transparent drawings (dia-positives), and the latter from a photo- 
graphic negative or from another blue print made on thin paper. 

Very attractive prints, brown on white, and white on brown, 
are also made from a type of sensitized paper coated with Van 
Dyke brown. 


1Qwing to the absence of a print shop in the Holmes School, the 
Blue Print Club has overfunctioned to a certain extent. It undertook 
to supply the lack of school printing facilities. 


Lo ye 
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Study of the construction of a blue-printing frame of the type 
in ordinary use (24” X 30”), fitted with sheet of plate glass, layer 
of felt, and strong-springed, sectional lid. 

Making of blue-print reproductions of original drawings by 
placing the ink-lined surface on glass in frame, then blue-print 
paper with sensitized surface on tracing, followed by sheet of felt 
and tightly clamped wooden cover — drawing then exposed to 
strong sunlight. In selecting subjects for blue-printing the pupils 
are permitted to follow the lines of their individual interests. For 
example, the boys of the Radio Club draw and print radio hook-ups, 
those in the Repair and Gift Clubs blue-print plans for construction 
work in the woodshop, etc. 

Making of blue prints from typewritten sheets, typing hav- 
ing been done on transparent paper backed by a carbon sheet. 
Pupils use this method of reproducing notes on the various scho- 
lastic subjects and bind them together to form permanent note- 
books. 3 

Instruction in method of making necessary alterations or cor- 
rections on blue prints by use of drawing pen and bleaching fluid 
or blue-wax pencil. 

Visits to blue-printing establishments to see quantity production 
by electric light. 

Coéperation with various school departments and organizations 
in the following ways: 

Executive Department — Roster sheets of various types, visi- 
tors’ passes, programs, ete. 

Department of Safety — Fire-drill diagrams and exit signs. 

Science — Blue prints of plant and insect forms for class 
use. 

Art — Alphabet charts of various types of printing, used as 
models for lettering by members of the Commercial Art Club. 

Social Welfare Department — Remembrance cards for absen- 
tees. Seasonal greeting cards, artistically mounted, and sent to 
parents and friends. 

Willing Workers Club — Personal greeting cards, calendars, 
blotting pads, ete., sent to less fortunate children in homes, hos- 
pitals, day nurseries, etc. 

School Shops — Construction drawings. 
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Athletic Association — “Booster Posters’? — stimulating mem- 
bership. 
Camera Club — Blue-printing from photographic negatives, 


Membership: Open to eighth- and ninth-year boys. 


3. AtRcRAFT CLUB 


Aim: To confirm the predilection for the study of aircraft con- 
struction formed by many young boys since the World War, by 
giving them authentic instruction on the subject. 

To utilize interest in aircraft construction for motivating shop- 
work. 

To provide boys with a wholesome interest which they may 
pursue in leisure hours. 


Activities: Informational talk by club sponsor on the evolution 
of aircraft from the earliest and simplest forms to their present-day 
complex development. 

Explanation of the principles of flying; uses of the various parts 
of an aéroplane. ; 

Studying the nomenclature used in aircraft construction that 
young students may become thoroughly familiar with the various 
terms employed, viz. fuselage, radiator, pontoons, elevators, 
rudder, skidfins, struts, etc. 

Familiarizing students with the various types of aircraft through 
a study of good photographs and prints. © 

Modeling of a small aéroplane done to scale from an authentic 
plan secured from the Curtis Aéroplane Co. Each boy in the club 
makes one of these models, so there is strong incentive for work. 
Attention is gained at the outset by giving a whittling exercise which 
in five graded steps results in the production of an aircraft propellor. 
Bit by bit the various parts are made and combined (simplified 
somewhat to meet the exigencies of the classroom) until the entire 
model is completed. This makes excellent supplementary shop- 
work since it calls for a nice use of tools, accuracy of execution, 
and exactness in making measurements. 

Reading of aircraft news from the daily newspapers and from 
such magazines as Aviation and Popular Mechanics. 
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Informal discussion of such topics as: aérial mail, freight, and 
passenger service; landing fields; aérial photography; new flying 
devices; altitude records; long-distance nonstop flights, etc. 
Films illustrative of many of the foregoing subjects are dis- 
played. 

Talk given in Assembly by member of Aircraft Club for the 
general information of the student body, and also to enlighten 
pupils as to the activities of the club, thus aiding them in their 
choice of club affiliations in the semester next following. Speaker 
illustrates his talk by the model he himself has made in club 
periods. 

Field trips to hangars or to aircraft factories to see large-scale 
production — an informing experience for amateur “flyers.” 


Membership: Limited to boys of ninth-year classes. 


4. ScHoot EquipMENT CLUB 


Aim: To contribute to the development of the mechanically 
minded boy by affording him opportunity to progress along the 
line of his special interests, thus laying the foundations of voca- 
tional choice. 

To approximate adult shop experience on a quantity-production 
basis by permitting boys to construct various portions of school 


equipment, thus dignifying effort and supplying incentive for 
achievement. 


Activities: Informational talks by club sponsor on the industrial 
materials of the woodworking trades; identification, characteris- 
tics, and uses of woods in common use taught; standard sizes and 
method of ordering from woodmill taken up. 

Supplementary reading of standard trade journals devoted to 
news of the building trades. 

Industrial inspection trips to high-type cabinet mills for pur- 
poses of observation. 

Construction from working drawings of certain bits of school 
equipment. The work is done on order to fill a definite need at 
a given time, thus taking the time factor into consideration — a 
worth-while type of training for young workmen. 
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A list of articles made by the Holmes School Equipment Club 
follows : 

Bulletin Boards for various clubs, such as the Guidance Pub- 
licity, Blue Print, Art Collectors, and Camera. 

Bulletin Boards for individual classroom use. 

Roster Cases for convenient display of rosters in school corridors 
and office. 

Pigeon-hole Cabinet having labeled compartments — used in 
office to facilitate the work of club organization. (See Chapter XIV. ) 

Bookshelves for classroom use. 

Cabinets used in Holmes Sweet Shop. 

Standards for school banners. 

Booth fitted with pigeon-holes and shelves for businesslike han- 
dling of lost and found articles. 

School Trophy Cabinet. 

Flower boxes for botanical laboratory. 


Scenery constructed for use in school dramatics : 


Exteriors — house-front with porch, barns, fences, gates, etc. 


(Solid construction.) 

Interiors — rooms of various types with appropriate furnishing 
and ornamentation. 

Stage properties (as needed) — fountain, beds, pump, tables, 
seats of various kinds, weapons, lanterns (fitted with electric lights), 
ladders, etc. 

In every way opportunities for increasing skill and efficiency are 
coupled with high ideals of work and service. 


Membership: Open to eighth- and ninth-year boys. 


5. Girt Cius 


Aim: To add to a boy’s store of useful knowledge and to in- 


crease his skill and efficiency. 

To develop creativeness and self-reliance through affording 
opportunity for original thought and work. 

To encourage altruistic tendencies and lead young people to 
develop the proper ideal of “giving” — an ideal which should be 
measured in terms of “self-giving’’ or service. 
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Activities: The activities of this club parallel those of the School 
Equipment Club except that a different incentive motivates the 
work done. In this group each member constructs articles which 
he desires to use as gifts. The club sponsor advises and directs 
but individuality is permitted all possible expression. 

A list of articles made by the Holmes Gift Club follows: 

Toys of various sorts for holiday presentation in homes, hos- 
pitals, day nurseries, ete. (Codperation with Willing Workers Club.) 

Magazine racks. 

Radio outfits. 

Drawing boards. 

Corner closets. 

Taborets. 

Umbrella stands. 

Footstools. 

Chessboards, ete. 

The club sponsor sees to it that pupils undertake the construc- 
tion of only such articles as can be successfully completed with the 
time, equipment, and materials at command, since successful 
achievement is a powerful incentive toward further vocational 
development. 


Membership: Open to boys of eighth- and ninth-year classes. 


Norn: For codperation of foregoing club see Willing Workers 
Club. 
6. Rapro CiuB 


Aim: To stimulate educational advance by opening up for 
exploration and discovery a new and fascinatingly interesting field 
of study. 

To give a working knowledge of wireless telegraphy and teleph- 
ony, thus supplying a center of interest upon which young students 
may focus their budding powers of original thought and, coinciden- 
tally, obtain much wholesome pleasure. 


Activities: Instruction in elementary principles of wireless 
communication by club sponsor. 


Construction and operation of a wireless station by members of 
club, 
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Informal discussions of various pertinent topics of interest, viz. : 

a. New radio devices — their purpose and operation. 

b. Government regulations and restrictions on amateur wireless 
communication. 

c. Regulations of the Fire Underwriters Association. 

Reports of members regarding outfits set up in their own homes 
— the special type of equipment in use; the hook-up employed ; 
the results obtained (distance, audibility, etc.) ; peculiar phenom- 
ena observed when in operation. 

Experimentation for the purpose of improving school and home 
stations. 

Practice in sending ard receiving code messages with frequent 
tests as to speed, etc. 

Transmission of important public speeches for the benefit of the 
entire student body. 

Reading and discussion of magazine and newspaper articles 
bearing on the subject of wireless telephony and telegraphy. 

Essay competition on the subject of “Radio” — the best to be 
read in morning assembly. 

Educational films displayed giving graphic representation of 
the underlying principles of “wireless.” 

School question-box — information regarding radio supplied 
to all inquirers by club sponsor or members. 


Membership: Open to all. 


Ciuss SPONSORED BY THE Homer Economics 
DEPARTMENT 
1. LuncHEon CLUB 
Aim: To give young girls training in the “gentle art”’ of daintily 
preparing and serving luncheons — a worth-while accomplishment 
for homemakers. 
To articulate the work of school and home. 


Activities: Planning luncheons with particular reference to 
nutritive value, variety, attractiveness, cost, time required for 
preparation, season, and digestibility. 
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Cooking luncheons of above type in family-size quantities. 
Products sold to teachers. Proceeds finance the project. 

Making of charts showing properly balanced menus containing 
the proper proportions of the basic elements of food, that there may 
not be a surplus of any one at the expense of the others. 

Planning and preparing seasonal luncheons; suitable menus for 
both hot and cold weather. 

Planning picnic luncheons, and packing picnic hampers in dainty 
and appetizing fashion and in a manner suitable for transportation. 

Planning and preparing holiday luncheons with appropriate 
foods, color schemes, and table decorations. (Art and Handicraft 
Clubs coéperate by supplying place cards, menu cards, etc.) 
Schemes are worked out for all holidays through the year: Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, May Day, 
Fourth of July, ete. 

Canning of fruits and vegetables — products utilized for winter 
luncheons. 

Jelly-making and preserving. 

Preparing and serving cooling and refreshing draughts — prin- 
cipally of fruit juices. 

Special study made of dainty and appetizing ways of preparing 
salads and other characteristic luncheon dishes. 


Membership: Open to girls of ninth-year classes. 


2. MARKETING AND SERVING CLUB 


Aim: To give young housekeepers training in hygienic and 
economic buying of foodstuffs as preparation for the work of home- 
making. 

To make young girls more efficient members of the home group 
and to initiate them into the joy of personal service in making home 
a wholesome, happy, and attractive place. 


Activities: Study of the food value of each food element, protein, 
starch, mineral, fat, vitamines, etc. Need for balanced menus 
accentuated. 

Laws concerning weights and measures and market conditions 
are emphasized before actual experience in marketing is given — 
suggestions regarding how, when, where, and what to buy. 
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Pupils visit market, make own selections (taking into con- 
sideration quality, quantity, and cost), inquire as to prices that a 
given sum may be spent to best advantage, observe scales and 
weights for correct measure; also purchase standard articles of 
“dry” groceries at the cut-rate stores as further training in economic 
buying. 

Informational talks by club sponsor on selection and care of 
kitchen utensils. 

Lessons in table-setting, emphasizing simple elegance of ap- 
pointments, convenience of arrangement for serving, immaculate- 
ness of table linens, attractiveness of decoration. 

Films and slides illustrative of foregoing points and of table 
etiquette. 

Instruction and practice in dividing prepared quantities of food 
into individual portions; computation of reasonable selling price 
of such portions. 

Training in proper methods of serving; also proper management 
of cafeteria service; tempting arrangement of trays for invalids. 

Demonstration in use of home labor-saving devices. 

Manipulation and care of dishwashing machine and electric 
iron; renovating and simple repairing of kitchen equipment; 
laundering of table and kitchen linens and curtains (codperation 
with Textile Club). 

Dramatizations (original and otherwise) of life situations calling 
into play all information gained from the foregoing experiences. 


Membership: Open to girls of eighth- and ninth-year classes. 


3. Camp Cookery CLUB 


Aim: To give boys opportunity to attain a certain degree of 
skill in preparing camp foods. 

To give elementary instruction regarding suitable camp diet 
and camp sanitation. 

To develop resourcefulness. 


Activities: Informal discussion of the needs of camp life. Club 
sponsor elicits as much information as possible from the members 
through pertinent questioning as to their experiences, and then 
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supplies additional information. The lessons are given in the 
school kitchen, but, in codperation with the Hiking and Camera 
Clubs, the members of the Camp Cookery Club are given oppor- 
tunity to pack foods and cooking equipment, to build a camp fire, 
cook “in the open,” and to clean a camp before leaving it. The 
discussions, informational talks, and demonstrations illuminate 
the following points : 

Suitable foods for camp life, taking into consideration nutrition, 
cost, transportation, etc. 

Proper methods of packing camp-cookery hampers. 

Building a camp fire — practice in friction ignition. 

Primitive methods of cooking (Indian, colonial, etc.). 

Improvising fireless cookers (heated stones and air-tight cover- 
ing). 

Methods of keeping certain foods in good condition in camp; 
effect of heat, moisture, etc.; primitive methods of refrigeration. 

Value of cereals and sweets as elements of camp diet. 

Principles of meat cookery and soup making. 

Value of fruit and vegetables as elements of camp diet. 

Study of army regulations as to suitable rations for men on the 
march and in camp. ‘ 

Making of charts showing well-balanced camp meals in a variety 
of combinations. 

Purity of drinking water; value of springs; dangers of stagnant 
water ; selection of camp sites in relation to adequate water supply. 

Cleansing agents — water, soap, wood ashes, and sand. 

Breaking camp — proper condition in which site should be left. 

The following list of articles prepared by the Holmes Camp 
Cookery Club may be suggestive : 


cocoa coffee 

fried potatoes omelet 
“flap-jacks”’ creamed beef 
apple sauce boiled rice 
biseuit squaw corn 
toast rashers of bacon 
creamed eggs cream soup 


braised beef mashed potatoes 
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4. Lirrtte Moruers Crus 


Aim: To give such instruction to young girls as will make them 
intelligent, self-reliant, resourceful members of the family group, 
able to give daily aid in care of younger children at home and to 
cheerfully assume responsibility in household emergencies. 


Actinties: Pupils using large dolls as models learn the proper 
way to handle an infant — holding, lifting, and carrying. 

Methods of weighing, bathing, and dressing a baby also dram- 
atized. 

Daily care of babies learned — clothing, feeding, care of bottles, 
temperature of room, comfortable arrangement of crib bedding. 

Practical layettes planned and illustrative charts made. 

Informational talks by club sponsor, aiding pupils in noting signs 
of development in their baby brothers and sisters — ability to hold 
up the head, straighten the spine, to sit, stand, walk, and talk. 

Importance of fresh air and cleanliness stressed. 

Danger to babies through improper feeding emphasized; prep- 
aration of modified milk and baby foods taught. 

Informational talks concerning young children who are under- 
weight or overweight — diet lists to overcome each of these con- 
ditions planned and illustrative charts made. Underlying causes 
of malnutrition are studied and purpose of school nutrition classes 
made clear.* 

Methods of taking care of crying, nervous, teething children — 
discountenancing pacifiers and patent medicines. 

Recognition of early symptoms of children’s diseases taught to 
class by school doctor, nurse, or specialist interested in imparting 
such information. ; 


Membership: Open to girls of all grades. 


1 No detailed mention has been made in this connection of nutri- 
tion classes wherein food is provided for the undernourished and in- 
centives given for improvement ; such classes should not form a part of 
the club system unless no provision is made for them in the regular 
school course. In the Holmes School a “Health and Happiness Club” 
has been formed which has been productive of markedly beneficial 
results. 
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5. Hortmes Sweet SHop 


Aim: To give instruction in a particular phase of cookery — 
the making of dainty and wholesome sweets. 

To provide pleasurable employment for leisure hours and skill 
which may be readily used in conjunction with the work of the 
philanthropic clubs. 


Activities: Informational talks by club sponsor and socialized 
club discussions on the following topies : 

Advantages of home production of candy — cleanliness, purity, 
economy. 

Value of good candy as an article of diet. 

Principles involved in candy making. 

Use of flavorings. 

Use of colorings. 

Use of cooked and cae ingredients. 

Making of fondant, taffy, fudge, and several variations of each, 
these three being the basic types for practically all of the fancy 
sweets sold in the shops. 

Trips to well-known candy factories giving members oppor- 
tunities to observe quantity production and at the same time in- 
stilling respect for the skilled worker. 

Making of Christmas candies for the soldiers in the Government 
Hospitals at Mt. Alto, and for the inmates of the Home for Crippled 
Children, and the Home for Incurables. (Containers decorated 
by the Art Clubs.) 


Membership: Open to girls of eighth- and ninth-year classes. 


CLuBs SPONSORED BY DEPARTMENT OF DomgEstTIc 
ARTS 


1. Housrnotp Textitn Cius 


Aim: To create and develop interest in home-making. 
To develop judgment and self-reliance in selecting household 
fabrics and skill in keeping them in good condition, 


To provide training for young girls along the lines of their natural 
interests. 
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Activities: Informational talks by club sponsor with regard to 
standard fabrics — type of fiber and weave, uses, durability, usual 
widths, ete. 

Discussions bringing out results of observation and experience 
of members in their homes and in shopping expeditions, regarding 
the following types of household textiles: bedding, table linen, 
toweling, draperies, and carpets. Expert advice given by club sponsor 
as to relative values, suitability of various materials for special pur- 
poses, ete. Study of distinguishing marks of reliable brands. 

Study made of the characteristics, adulterations, and imitations 
of standard fibers with a view to developing ability to judge of value 
when purchasing. ‘Tests for adulteration and substitution. 

Detailed study of a miniature loom that the process of weaving 
may be visualized and the meaning of trade terms more fully sensed. 
Small hand looms improvised and bits of cloth woven by hand. 

Field trips to a number of the high-type textile mills for which 
the city is famous. 

Constructive advice and suggestions given as to daily care of 
household fabrics, care between seasons, removal of stains, and 
laundering of articles requiring special methods, such as blankets, 
sweaters, woolen and silk stockings. 

Talks on “color” as it relates to choice of fabrics for household 
use and carrying out of color schemes in home decoration. . 

Instruction in home-dyeing — an inexpensive method of fresh- 
ening up articles of clothing and general household fabrics. 

Making of “sample” books by club members, each book con- 
taining illustrative bits of the various standard fabrics properly 
classified and labeled as to fiber, weave, uses, usual widths, etc. 

Tours of inspection to a number of well-known shops by in- 
vitation of merchants interested in furthering this type of work. 
The young visitors are given much useful information by buyers 

‘and expert salespeople. 


Membership: Open to girls of eighth- and ninth-year classes. 


2. DRESSMAKING CLUB. 
Aim: To give training to young girls in the making of gowns 
suitable for various occasions, stressing economic buying, appro- 


aot 
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priate fabrics, harmonious coloring, simplicity, good lines, and 
avoidance of extremes of style. 
To develop self-reliance, resourcefulness, and thrift. 


Activities: The project worked out by each member is the making 
of a dress for herself of a rather more elaborate type than the simple 
dresses of gingham, cotton poplin, and chambray attempted in the 
seventh and eighth years of school. 

A socialized discussion as to color choices is the first step taken — 
becomingness being the central thought. Suggestions are given 
as to repeating color of hair or eyes in dress fabric. General com- 
plexion or type is considered. Girls are encouraged to pass judg- 
ment on the becomingness of various colors to one another — selec- 
tion of those colors emphasizing the best physical characteristics 
of the prospective wearer is urged. 

Having decided on color, a trip to one of the high-grade shops 
is undertaken and various types of materials examined with a: view 
to purchase. Quality, width, quantity, and price are all consid- 
ered. Plain unfigured material of good quality is usually rec- 
ommended sinee this type of fabric lends itself best to tucks, pleat- 
ings, drapery, decorative handwork, etc. Where the shopping trip 
is not practicable, a study of a well-diversified collection of samples 
will serve the purpose. 

The next step in the project is the selection of the pattern. Pat- 
tern books are looked over and those designs selected best adapted 
to the material selected and to the individual type of the girl who 
is to wear the gown, since the well-dressed girl is the one whose 
costume is not only harmonious in itself but indicative of her in- 
dividuality. The girls are trained into seeing that they make a much 
finer appearance in a simple well-made dress of good line than in 
an overtrimmed one. Instruction is given in proper method of 
taking measurements so that a proper-sized pattern may be 
selected. 

Having selected proper materials and pattern, the construction 
of the dress by approved methods follows. Girls are permitted to 
indulge individual taste as to variations on pattern — shape of 
sleeve, collar, or cuff, introduction of decorative handwork, etc. 
Fitting and draping given special attention. 
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After dress is completed, guidance in the selection of accessories, 
slippers and stockings, hats, parasols, etc., is given by sponsor. 

The completed costume is worn at the annual school fashion 
show held at the end of the semester and at the class-day exercises. 
On both of these occasions parents are invited. 

In addition to the main project undertaken the Dressmaking 
Club coéperates with the dramatic clubs, designing and making 
many of the costumes used in school productions. 


Membership: Open to ninth-year girls. 


3. MiILuinery CLuB 


Aim: To give elementary instruction in selecting, making, and 
trimming hats. 

To develop in young girls a manual skill of great value to them 
both from an economic and artistic viewpoint. 

To supply training making for womanly resourcefulness and 
thrift. 

Activities: Socialized discussion as to how best to choose a hat 
with a view to becomingness — study of line, form, and color. A 
full-length mirror is used that club members may be shown how 
the hat is to be chosen in relation to the line of the entire figure and 
the contour of the face. Color in harmony with hair, complexion, 
and dress is emphasized. Shape of brim (flared, straight, or droop- 
ing) determined by shape of face. Type hat determined by sty'e 
of costume. Proper placing of hat on head discussed. 

Making of hats taught — principally fabric hats with soft 
crowns and stitched rolled brims to match suit, often made from 
bits of material left over from costume made in Dressmaking Club. 
Materials employed — velvet, crépe, velour, duvetyne, broadcloth, 
and corduroy. Summer hats of organdy, silk, and horsehair. Some 
of the winter hats are fur-trimmed. 

Covering of buckram frames taught, including the making of 
necessary alterations. How to wire brim and put in cord also 
taught. 

Simplicity of trimming emphasized — that used being merely 
a simple bow or knot of harmonizing material, a flower or two, or a 
spray of leaves. 
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Hats to match dresses made in Dressmaking Club often form 
part of the Millinery Club project. 


Membership: Open to girls in ninth-year classes. 


4, Art NEEDLEWORK CLUB 


Aim: To develop skill in the making of articles suitable for 
wear or home decoration in which the elements of utility and beauty 
are happily combined. 

To supply young girls with a pleasurable and useful employment 
for leisure hours. 


Activities: Teaching plain and fancy stitches in embroidery, 
knitting, and crocheting; beadwork of va ious types is also taught. 

Instruction in the use of commercial transfer designs; use of 
original designs also encouraged. 

Guidance in choice of colors and their combinations. 

Practical application of suggestions from up-to-date art needle- 
work magazines regarding decorative treatment of household linens 
and artistic employment of handwork on wearing apparel. 

Visits to Memorial Hall and Commercial Museum to study hand- 
work of ancient and colonial times for the purpose of getting sug- 
gestions as to color and design. 

Trips to exhibitions of modern artistic handwork of our own 
and foreign countries, such as those given by the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance. Study of traditional patterns made. 

Coéperation with Handicraft Club and Willing Workers Club 
in making of fancy articles for distribution at Christmas time to 
less fortunate children; codperation with the various dramatic 
clubs in making needed costumes, stage hangings, etc. 

Climax: Exhibition of finished work. Parents invited. 

At the meeting of this club a special effort is made to reproduce, 
as nearly as possible, the home atmosphere. At times a member. 
reads aloud from some entertaining book or magazine while the 
others are at their work; now and again records of worth-while 
musical compositions are played on the Victrola. 


Membership: Open to girls of all grades. 
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CiuBs SPONSORED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


1. Dancine CLUB 


Aim: To give instruction in dancing to boys and girls, thus 
supplying a healthful recreation and an outlet for the desire for 
rhythmic expression characteristic of youth. 

To give social guidance with regard to the dance, that standards 
may be kept high, and objectionable features of this type of amuse- 
- ment eliminated; to develop motor control. 


Activities: Social dancing — preliminary instruction in the eti- 
quette of the dance is given, 7.e. proper method of asking a person 
to dance, courteous acceptance and refusal, proper holding position, 
etc. The social duty of selecting a variety of partners rather than 
confining one’s attentions to a single individual is emphasized. 

Members are lined up and paired according to size, then given 
instruction in simple dance steps and their graded combination in 
the various rhythms. The standard social dances, such as the fox 
trot and waltz, aretaught. The ‘Paul Jones” is also used as a good 
promoter of general sociability. 

Certain club periods are devoted to the development of the folk 
dance, emphasizing grace, rhythm, and skill. At first very simple 
dances are taught based upon the fundamental gymnastic dance 
steps with which pupils are already familiar. The more complicated 
steps are taken gradually, leading up to Cecil Sharpe’s group of 
English country dances, the Morris Dance, the Sword Dance, etc. 

National dances given in costume in codperation with Music 
Appreciation Club. 

Aisthetic dancing of an elementary type introduced for inter- 
pretive purposes into school pageants. 

Informational talks by club sponsor on the history of the dance 
and the part it has played as an expression of national ideals from 
the time of the ancients until the present day. 

Special dances are given for the social enjoyment of the entire 
. student body at particular seasons, such as Christmas, Hallowe’en, 
ete. A “Welcome Dance” is given at the opening of the fall semes- 
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ter. The dances are supervised by club sponsors and parents are 
welcomed. 
Music for all school dances is supplied by the school orchestra. 


Membership: Open to boys and girls of all grades. 


2. Hixine Crus 
(Wanderlust) 


Aim: To afford boys and girls opportunities for finding joy 
in out-of-door life and getting in close touch with Nature —a 
healthful and elevating experience. 

To aid members in keeping themselves physically fit. 


Activities: Hikes are taken whenever weather permits to various 
points of interest within reasonable distance of the school. The 
length of the hikes is gradually increased as members develop 
strength and endurance. Those hiking a prescribed number of 
miles are given the school “letter” at the end of the year. 

Trips are taken on Saturday and school holidays in conjunction 
with the Wild Flower, Camera, and Camp Cookery Clubs. Pic- 
tures are taken of the places visited and a meal cooked “in the 
open”’ is enjoyed by the club members. At times the trips extend | 
into the evening hours that the joys of a camp fire with story telling 
and games may be experienced. Club sponsors see to it that 
members reach their homes safely. 

Coéperation with Know Your City Club and Historical Pil- 
grimage Club in visiting places of civic or historic interest. 

On inclement days the members of the Hiking Club are invited 
to participate in the activities of the Dancing Club in the gym- 
nasium. 


Membership: Open to boys and girls of all grades. Member- 
ship is voluntary, but children for whom outdoor exercise would be 
particularly beneficial are urged to join by those interested in their 
welfare. 


3. Swiamine CLuB 
Aim: To teach boys and girls to swim — thus supplying them 


with a healthful recreation, a means of self-protection, and a skill 
which may be of great service in saving the lives of others. 
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To develop vigorous bodies and alert, self-reliant minds. 
To develop intelligent interest in aquatic sports. 


Activities: (Since the school has no swimming pool, arrangements 
were made with the Big Brothers’ Association and also with the 
Y.M.C.A. for the use of their pools at certain hours.) Mechanics 
and physiology of the various strokes are taught by the club sponsor. 

a. Breast stroke —for endurance and as a fundamental for 
all other strokes. 

b. Crawl stroke — most effective stroke for speed in short dis- 
tances. 

c. Back stroke. 

d. Single overarm stroke. 

e. Trudgeon stroke (double overarm). 


Diving and racing are also taught, but in the routine work of the 
club endurance is emphasized rather than speed. 

Conversational hours in which stories are told of famous swim- 
mers and their feats with various strokes employed, e.g. Captain 
Webb — English Channel — breast stroke. 

Practical demonstration given of the four so-called ‘“death- 
grips”? and the method of breaking these holds. Schaefer method 
of resuscitation taught. 

Reading of pertinent articles in current magazines devoted to 
aquatic sports. 

Development of a team for participation in interschool meets 
and in a final meet arranged by the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Climax: Membership in Red Cross Life Saving Corps after 
passing efficiency tests. 


Membership: Open to boys and girls of eighth- and ninth-year 
classes. 


4. SrasonaL Games CLUB 


Aim: To direct the restless activity of youth into the safe chan- 


nel of participation in wholesome sports. 
To conserve the spirit of play and make it minister to physical 


development. 
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To train young people how to win and how to lose in true sports- 
manlike style; to develop codperation, loyalty, leadership, self- 
denial, self-control, fair play, and the spirit of true democracy. 


Activities: Seasonal Games: soccer, volley ball, basketball, 
tennis, and baseball for boys, and basketball, captain ball, volley 
ball, end-ball, passball, tennis, and hockey for girls. 

The club is divided into a number of groups. Each group has 
a leader elected by its members who takes the roll, starts the game 
promptly, sees that the score is recorded, and takes care of all 
apparatus used. 

A schedule of games is posted indicating the order in which the 
teams play. Scores are also posted, thus stimulating a keen but 
friendly rivalry. 

Games are coached by club sponsors according to standardized 
rules. All members participate in the various games and from the 
individuals of outstanding skill the school teams are finally chosen. 
Interschool contests are arranged for and scores posted. 

Certificates for athletic ability in the various sports are awarded 
at “last day”’ exercises and those making the school teams are 
awarded the coveted school “letter.”” Both awards afford strong 
incentive for excellence and sustained effort. 


Membership: Open to boys and girls of all grades. 


5. Leaprers Crus 


Aim: To provide an outlet for the activities of certain children 
possessing great natural initiative, thus converting what might be 
mere assertiveness into useful leadership. 

To supply valuable prevocational training in athletics, confirm- 
ing and developing predilections for this type of work. 


Activities: Each class in the school is divided into two sections 
or teams which compete with each other. They are dubbed the 
purple and gold teams (school colors). Each of these sections has 
a captain, and the captains of the various classes unite to form the 
“Leaders Club,” under the sponsorship of the athletic instructors 
of the school. 


The meetings of the club constitute, in reality, a gymnasium and 
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recreation field practice course for the purpose of familiarizing stu- 
dents with the rules for conducting both indoor and outdoor exer- 
cises, games, apparatus work, and track and field events. The 
work progresses from simple calisthenics to activities involving 
group codperation and competition. Members of the club study the 
playing rules of the various activities that. they may be able to note 
and correct errors in events which they are permitted to supervise. 

Members of the Leaders Club act as aids to the regular in- 
structors; at times entire charge of the class or recreation work 
is handed over to them, that they may have opportunity to obtain 
practical experience in leadership. 


Membership: Four captains from each class in the school. 


6. First Ain CuiusB 


Aim: To give such instruction to boys and girls as will enable 
them to cope with certain emergencies, e.g. accidental injury, drown- 
ing, etc. 

To. develop resourcefulness and self-reliance. 


Activities: Introductory talk by club sponsor on the prevent- 
ability of illness through care as to diet, rest, cleanliness, fresh air, 
exercise, etc. 

Socialized club discussion as to avoidable accidents; stories told 
and read giving incentives for proper caution; distribution of 
’ literature, pictures, and posters issued by agencies interested in 
public protection; reading of statistical lists from daily papers 
showing toll of lives lost through carelessness and ignorance. 

Use of first-aid kits demonstrated; instruction given in band- 
aging, making of splints, and inducing artificial respiration. 

Proper method of labeling and arranging contents of medicine 
cabinets demonstrated. 

Pupils are instructed in all serious emergencies to summon a 
physician immediately ; and then to lose no time in administering 
first aid, viz. : 

Wounds — use tourniquet to stop excessive bleeding, wash 
thoroughly, apply antiseptic solution and clean bandages. 

Suffocation: Induce artificial respiration. 


St 
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Drowning: Schaefer method of resuscitation; study of “death- 
grips” and how to break these holds. 

Poisoning: Induce vomiting mechanically or through use of 
emetics. 

Fainting, Nosebleed, Broken Bones, and Choking: First aid. 

Members of the club are expected to give emergency treatment 
to classmates in need of such aid. First-aid kits are kept within 
easy reach of the members of the First Aid Corps. 


Membership: Open to all. 


Cxiuss PRovipING SocIAL AND ETHiIcaL TRAINING 
1. Errquette Cus 


Aim: To give training in those niceties of conduct which make 
for refined living. 

To develop that poise, tactfulness, and self-control which will 
enable young people to fulfill all social obligations to their fellows 
with ease and dignity. - 

To show that the underlying motives of all social customs are 
kindliness and consideration of the rights of others; to emphasize 
the social benefits accruing from preservation of the amenities. 


Activities: The desired results are attained mainly through a 
series of dramatizations in which life situations are reproduced as 
accurately as possible by volunteer groups of club members. At 
times the club sponsor plays a “part’’ that through personal ex- 
ample she may emphasize the particular point at issue, at others 
she merely guides, directs, or offers constructive criticism. 

Films and slides illustrating points of social usage regarding 
which the average child may lack instruction are employed to 
advantage. 

“‘Shadow-graphs”’ — or shadow silhouettes upon a white screen 
also make an attractive form of visualization. 

A game called ““What would you do, if ” is often played. 
The sponsor puts the question, completing it by briefly citing a 
social situation in which a point of etiquette is involved, then calls 
upon individual members for the answer. Others are called upon 
to confirm or correct. 
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Certain periods are given over to informal conversation when 
members are encouraged to recount instances observed in daily 
school life where little courtesies have set the shy and embarrassed 
at ease, encouraged the timid, made the stranger in their midst 
feel at home, or won over to cheerfulness the sullen or sad. 

A few of the topics illumined or life situations dramatized with 
proper observance of the amenities are as follows: 

Introductions. 

Morning greeting of members of the family — school friends — 
teachers. 

The family at dinner. 

Welcoming a guest to one’s home — a new member to the club 
— an entrant to the school. 

An afternoon tea — deportment of hostess and guests. 

Etiquette of the playground — deference to the wishes of 
others — display of true courtesy whether the game is lost or won. 

Courteous procedure at club meetings — privilege of the floor — 
constructive criticism — argumentation without rancor, etc. 

Invitations — (oral and written), acceptances, and regrets. 

Etiquette to be observed on the street, in public conveyances, 
and in public assemblies. 

Etiquette of business — at the telephone, the shop counter, etc. 


Nore: Illuminating material can be obtained from various books 
on the topic, one by Emily Post (Funk and Wagnalls) being par- 
ticularly well written. The foreword of the book contains a very 
entertaining story giving the origin of the word “etiquette,” which 
the sponsor of such a club might use to advantage in her introduc- 
tory talk. Endless variations of the situations selected for drama- 
tization can of course be made by any ingenious teacher. 


Membership: Open to boys and girls of all grades. 


2. Witting Workers CLUB 


Aim: To develop and encourage the ee tendencies of 
young people. 

To give experiences to boys and girls which will prove to them 
concretely how much more blessed it is to give than to receive. 
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Activities: The club, as its name indicates, is formed to give will- 
ing aid in the promotion of all worthy projects which come to its 
notice. ‘“Self-giving’” is the watchword of the club, and every 
effort is made to imbue the members with high ideals of service, 
that they may aid in causing a spirit of kindness to permeate the 
daily life of the.school. 

The bringing of holiday cheer at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Easter to various worthy community charitable institutions is the 
direct objective of the club, but members are encouraged to tell 
the sponsor, in confidence, of special needs of the worthy poor, the 
sick, or the afflicted among the members of the student body or 
the community. The school nurse also coéperates in the work by 
investigating and reporting worthy cases. The sponsor then sees 
to it that the needed aid is tactfully given. 

All the articles designed for distribution are made by the club 
members themselves or are solicited from others by them; they 
also pack the hampers of holiday “goodies”? and distribute them 
to the recipients. Many. of the containers for sweets are decorated 
by the Art and Handicraft Clubs, and great numbers of the toys 
given to less fortunate children are made by the boys of the Gift 
Club. This codperation in fostering a worthy project does much 
toward building up a “Code of Kindness” for the school. 

To finance the project a “Sacrifice Day”’ is instituted by the club 
once during each semester. 

A type list of articles made for “Gift Bags” follows: linen 
scrapbooks, dressed dolls, beanbags, post-card houses filled with 
candy, toys, stuffed animals, net Christmas stockings, marble 
bags, etc. 


Membership: Open to boys and girls of all grades. 


Note 1: Reénforcement Clubs. — The aims and activities of 
four clubs of this type (Restoratory, Preventive, Opportunity, and 
Drill Clubs) are given at the end of Chapter V rather than here since 
it seemed pertinent, when discussing reénforcement work, to give 
specific information as to what is being done along this line by cer- 
tain clubs in the Holmes School, deeming that it might aid in proving 
our point that it is entirely possible to handle remedial work in the 
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club spirit, the two ideas being, as we believe, in no way incom- 
patible. 

Nore 2: Immediately after the formation of all clubs analyzed 
in the foregoing pages student officers are elected in each. These 
officers conduct all meetings, and to them club sponsors delegate 
authority whenever practicable. Such procedure develops indi- 
viduality, resourcefulness, and initiative. Unofficial members of 
the clubs gladly give their chosen leaders loyalty and accord them 
their due measure of respect. It can readily be seen, therefore, that 
the clubs afford valuable training for both leaders and followers 
in those school democracies designed to image forth the great 
“Motherland” to which each pledges allegiance. 
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17; civic, 85-109; curricular, 
30-60; defined, 11; ethical, 
118-125; function of, 12; or- 
‘ganization of, 13; phases of, 
19, 20; physical, 21-29; social, 
61-72; type of, 14; vocational, 
73-84; when given, 17 

Guidance Chart, 10 

Guidance clubs, 196-199, 228, 229 

Guidance Publicity Club, 198, 199 


Hallowe’en celebration, forum les- 
son on, 162, 163 

Handicraft Club, 246, 247 

Hawaii, forum lesson on, 152, 153 

Health lessons, 141-144 

Hiking Club, 274 

Hints for schedule makers, 133, 
135, 136 

Historic Research Club, 229, 230 

Historical Pilgrimage Club, 231, 
232 

Holmes Sweet Shop, 268 

Home and community, contribu- 
tory aid of, in social guidance, 
70-72 

Home Economics, clubs sponsored 
by department of, 263-268 

Home-room counselor, 63, 
182, 183, 185 

Household Chemistry Club, 215, 

. 216 

Household Textile Club, 268, 269 


112, 


Industrious Citizens Union 
(I.C.U.), monthly meeting of, 
157, 158; organization of, 97- 
19ers 

Influence: of teacher, ethical, 119, 
120 
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Intracurricular activities, list of, 
192-281 
Inventors Club, 238, 234 


Joy, in attainment, 8; in serv- 
ice, 9 ; 
Junior Financiers Club, 236-238 
Junior high schools, aims of, 8, 4; 

general purpose of, 1-10 
Junior Office Practice Club, 239- 
241 


Know Your City Club, 223, 224 


Latin Club, 212, 213 
Leaders Club, 276, 277 
Library Club, 207, 208 

Life contacts, 41, 80, 81, 141 
Life more abundant, 4-6 
Little Mothers Club, 267 
Luncheon Club, 263, 264 


Magazines, socialized lesson on, 
147, 148 

Major roster, 51 

Marketing and Serving Club, 264, 
265 

Mathematical Recreation Club, 
243, 244 

Mathematical Wrinkle Club, 238, 
239 

Mathematics, clubs sponsored by 
department of, 234-244 

Mechanic Arts, clubs sponsored 
by department of, 256-263 

Mechanics, Club of Applied, 221, 
222 

Mental development through rec- 
reation, 26, 27 

Meteors and comets, forum lesson 
on, 151 

Millinery Club, 271, 272 

Moral growth through recreational 
guidance, 28, 29 

Music, clubs sponsored by .de- 
partment of, 251-255 
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Music Appreciation Club, 251- 
253 
Mythology Club, 206, 207 


National Geographic Club, 226 

Nautilus Club, 192, 193 

Newspaper clubs, 89, 90, 124, 192— 
196 


Open forums, 41, 81, 87, 88 

Opportunity Clubs, 56, 57 

Opportunity periods, English, 57, 
58 


Orchestra Club, 2538, 254 

Orchestral instruments, forum les- 
son on, 160-162 

Organization chart of I.C.U., 98 

Organization of guidance, 13 


Parliamentary procedure, instruc- 
tion in, 89 

Personal guidance, 17-19, 42-44, 
183 

Phases of guidance, 19, 20 

Physical benefits of recreation, 
25, 26 

Physical Education, clubs spon- 
sored by department of, 273- 
278 

Physical Guidance, codperation 
of home, 238, 24; codperation of 
teachers, 23; prescribed courses 
in, 21, 22; through recreation, 
22, 24, 25 

Poetry, forum lesson in apprecia- 
tion of, 149-151 

Poetry Club, 194, 195 

Poster Club, 250, 251 

Poster and Commercial Art Club, 
250, 251 

Preventive Club, 56 

Preventive clubs, function of, 53 

Preventive work, function of, 48; 
mechanics of, 50 

Production, four essentials of, fo- 
rum civic lesson on, 158, 159 


INDEX 


Professional meetings of teachers, 
182, 191 

Promotion by subject, 45-47 

Public Safety, department of 
(I.C.U.), 103-105 

Public speaking, forum lessons in, 
144, 145 

Public Speaking Club, 199 

Public Speaking and Dramatic 
Clubs, 199-204 

Public Works, department 
(I.C.U.), 101-103 


of 


Questionnaires, club, 171-173, 183- 
191 


Radio Club, 262, 263 

Recreation, 22, 24-29 

Reénforcement, agencies of, 45-48; 
defined, 45 

Reénforcement clubs, 52-59; note 
on, 280, 281; types of, 53 

Reénforcement work, function of, 
48, 49; in club periods, 52-59; 
mechanics of, 49-60; types of, 
48 

Reinstatement, 51, 53, 55, 56 

Repair Club, 256, 257 

Reporters Club, 198, 194 

Restoratory Club, 54-56 

Restoratory groups, teachers in 
charge of, 59 

Restoratory work, function of, 48 

Roster, major, 51, 138, 135, 136 

Round Tables, 38-40, 86, 87 


Salesmen Club, 196 

Sanitation, department of (I.C.U.), 
105-107 

Scenario Club, 203, 204 

Schedule, master, 51, 133, 135, 136 

Scholastic reénforcement, 44-60 

School Clubs, 168-281 

School Equipment Club, 260, 261 

School government, student par- 
ticipation in, 92-109 


INDEX 


School magazine, 42, 192-196 

School Orchestra, 253, 254 

Science, clubs sponsored by de- 
partment of, 213-228 

Scribblers Club, 194 

Seasonal Games Club, 275, 276 

Senior high school studies, choice 
of, 32, 33 

Seton (Ernest Thompson) Club, 
216-218 

Shakespeare Club, 205, 206 

Shop experiences, 79 

Sketch Club, 244-246 

Social guidance, 61-72, 278, 279; 
function of, 61, 62; instruction 
in, 67-69; through civic clubs, 
66, 67 

Social influence of club activities, 
66 

Social studies, 
through, 85, 86 

Social Studies, clubs sponsored by 
department of, 228-234 

Social Training (Etiquette) Club, 
278, 279 

Social training through recreation, 
27, 28, 65 

Social Welfare, department 
(I.C.U.), 107, 108, 124 

Spanish Club, 210, 211 

Special schedules, 33, 52 

Speech-making, forum lesson in, 

~ 153-156 

Stamp Club, 225 

Story Hour Club, 204, 205 


civic guidance 


of 
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Student government, functions of, 
92, 93 

Student participation in school goy- 
ernment, 92-109 

Students Organization, 95-97 

Success Club, 196, 197 

Supervised study, 45, 46 

Swimming Club, 274, 275 


Testing and organizing clubs, 170- 
183 

Textile Club, 268, 269 

Training for citizenship, 6-8 

Travel Club, 224, 225 

Two-minute speeches, 40, 41, 87 

Type lessons for grade forums, 
137-167 

Union, Industrious Citizens 

(I.C.U.), 99-108 


Visualization, aids to, 81 

Vocabulary building, forum les- 
son in, 146, 147 

Vocational books, 83, 84 

Vocational counselor, 75 

Vocational guidance, 73-84; fo- 
rum lessons in, 77-78, 156, 157; 
function of, 73, 74; function of 
English in furthering, 76-78; 
function of social studies in fur- 
thering, 78, 79; objectives in, 74, 
75; through club activities, 80 


Wild Flower Club, 219, 220 
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